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The Bibliotheca Indonesica ts a series of texts in Indonesian languages 
published im critical edition and accompanied by a translation and 
commentary. As such tt 1s a continuation of the Bibliotheca Javanica 
which from 1930 onward was published by the Royal Batavia Society 
for Arts and Sciences, though with two significant differences: the Bib- 
liotheca Indonesica contains texts in various Indonesian languages, 
and the translations and commentaries are in English. In this way 
the Royal Institute of Linguistics and Anthropology aims to contribute 
further to the unlocking of the treasury of Indonesian literatures for 
the benefit of international scholarship. Special thanks are due to the 
Netherlands Organization for the Advancement of Pure Research 
(Z.W.O.) for making available the grant which enabled the Institute to 
launch this new project. 

The series has been designed in such a way as to serve not only the 
needs of students of literature proper. Historians, archaeologists, anthro- 
pologists, sociologists and linguists as well as students of comparative 
religion and law may also find much in this literature to enrich and 
deepen thew insight. It 1s hoped, finally, that the Bibliotheca Indonesica, 
by presenting a variety of products of the Indonesian mind to a wider 
public, may form a valuable contribution to the mutual understanding 
of the peoples of East and West. 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD. 


PREFACE 


In the fifteenth century the ritual called the Night of Siwa was 
well-known in South India, more specifically in the Empire of 
Vijayanagara, which was flourishing at that time. A Javanese poet 
of those days, Mpu Tanakun by name, who had become acquainted 
with the ritual, wrote a didactic poem which aimed to make it known 
and have it accepted in his own country. For this religious message 
he employed the form of the kakawin, the court poem or kdvya of 
Java, and in imitation of Indian models he clad his message in the 
tale of the hunter, Lubdhaka, who despite his sinful existence was 
able to share the bliss of heaven through the simple fact that — by 
accident and unawares — he fulfilled the essential elements of the ritual. 

It 1s not known whether the poet’s efforts met with success in Java 
itself; his poem did, however, remain known in Bali, the preserver 
of so many items of medieval Javanese culture. Not only have Balinese 
priests laid down and elaborated in religious works the ritual which 
he proclaimed, but the poem has also inspired Balinese artists to make 
paintings, in former centuries as well as this. And so the story with 
its religious message from India, by way of the inspiration of a Java- 
nese poet, has become part of the Indonesian cultural heritage. 


Five centuries after Tanakun five authors, representing three nat- 
ionalities, have ventured to write the present book, endeavouring to 
combine the approaches of the philologist, the historian and the art- 
historian. Although they have written this book together and have 
derived much inspiration and pleasure from such teamwork, no attempt 
has been made to shape it into a complete unity with regard to form 
or content. The three Parts into which the work is divided bear the 
imprint of the authors who are primarily responsible for them; there 
may even be slight inconsistencies or contradictions between them. 

For this reason as well as others it may be useful to set out briefly 
how the book came into existence and what specific contribution each 
of the five authors has made. I should actually have said six authors, 
for although the name of Miss M. J. L. van Yperen does not appear 
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on the title-page as she does not in the strict sense bear responsibility 
for the book, she has nevertheless had an important part in its creation. 
She has exercised considerable influence on the English of the book, 
not only as co-translator of the work of the Dutch authors, but also as 
permanent linguistic conscience of the English-speaking authors. With 
boundless patience and great accuracy she has again and again typed 
new drafts of the various sections of the work, and finally she has 
cheerfully joined in ploughing through the proofs. It can rightly be 
said that without her devoted co-operation the book could never have 
appeared in this form. 


The origin of this publication goes back to the academic year 1966-67 
when the undersigned, professor of Bahasa Indonesia and Malay at 
the University of Leiden, had undertaken to give lectures in Old 
Javanese during the absence of his colleague for Javanese. For material 
the choice fell on an unpublished text, the Lubdhaka, as it is called 
in the manuscript catalogues. The students who followed these lectures 
included two graduates from the University of Sydney, S. O. Robson, 
M.A., and P. J. Worsley, B.A., who were to become the two Australian 
authors of the book. In the second term the lectures were taken over 
by P. J. Zoetmulder, professor of Old Javanese at Gadjah Mada 
University, Jogjakarta, who was then in Holland on leave and received 
a temporary teaching appointment at the University of Leiden for Old 
Javanese. Week by week the interpretation of the text as reached in 
lectures was recorded in an English translation, and after the lectures 
had ended this work of translation was continued by Teeuw and Robson. 
Zoetmulder’s very extensive lexicographical notes for Old Javanese, 
kept in the Royal Institute of Linguistics and Anthropology in Leiden, 
contributed very considerably to the translation, which was later again 
checked by Zoetmulder in Jogjakarta. He also made available an 
address on the dating of the text which he had held some time before; 
this is attached to the Introduction as an Appendix. Because of the 
distance separating Leiden and Jogjakarta he could not be involved 
in the whole work as closely as the other authors; this is why he is 
sometimes quoted as a source of information as though he were not 
a joint author. Even so, his name cannot be missed from the title-page : 
his contribution to the translation through the lexicographical notes as 
well as orally during the lectures and his information on the text and 
its background make his share in the book a substantial one. 

Teeuw and Robson are together responsible for the philological work 
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associated with the edition of the text, for which Zoetmulder provided 
them with notes on the Dyjakarta manuscript. They also wrote the 
Introduction, thereby profiting from regular contact with the other 
authors. In this connection mention should be made of the help received 
from Th. P. Galestin, professor of the archaeology and ancient history 
of South and South-East Asia at the University of Leiden; the com- 
mentary on those parts of the text where descriptions of countryside, 
villages and temples occur is largely based on long and stimulating 
conversations held with him. The translation of the Old Javanese text 
itself has also benefited at various points from Galestin’s expert know- 
ledge of the archaeology and art-history of Java and Bali. 

Part Two of the book, concerning the Sanskrit source of the Old 
Javanese poem, was wnitten by Drs. P. J. Worsley, at present weten- 
schappelyyk medewerker (lecturer) at the University of Leiden; he was 
able to make use of information on the Siwaratri story in Western 
and Indian sources formerly assembled by Galestin. 

Galestin himself wrote Part Three, of which the English translation 
was prepared by Robson, in close consultation with the author. 

Robson is primarily responsible for the technical apparatus which 
ends the book. 


Many others have made a more or less important contribution to 
the creation of this book. At the stage when it was being prepared as 
lecture material, Mr. J. Soegiarto assisted by making a provisional 
comparison of the manuscripts on the basis of his transliteration of 
MS. B. This formed a starting-point for the reading of the text. 
Dr. G. H. Schokker and Professor D. Seyfort Ruegg checked the 
Sanskrit text and English translation to be found in Part Two. In 
Part Three Dr. J. L. Swellengrebel checked the translation of the 
Balinese captions occurring with IIlustration 2b; Mr. J. Soegiarto 
made the transliteration. Dr. C. Hooykaas assisted the authors with 
information on the Balinese Siwaratri ritual additional to what he 
published in his book of 1964. 


Many thanks are due to the staff of the libraries of the Instituut 
Kern and the Royal Institute of Linguistics and Anthropology, both 
in Leiden, who have always been most helpful in providing the authors 
with the books and materials they needed. 

Gratitude is also expressed to the Director of the University Library 
in Leiden who has given permission for the use of the Library’s 
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manuscripts in the publication; to the Director of the Royal Tropical 
Institute in Amsterdam who gave permission for the reproduction of 
the Balinese paintings in its possession; to Ir. Th. A. Resink who 
kindly allowed us to reproduce a painting in his possession; to the 
Director of the National Museum of Ethnology in Leiden who gave 
permission to make the necessary photographs, and also to his photo- 
grapher, Mr. C. Zwanenburg, who actually made the photographs which 
are reproduced in this book. 


Thanks are finally given to persons and institutions which have 
made this publication possible in a practical way: to the Netherlands 
Organization for the Advancement of Pure Research (Z.W.O.) which 
granted a subsidy enabling Drs. S. O. Robson and Miss M. J. L. van 
Yperen to engage in this and other editorial work for the Bibliotheca 
Indonesica ; and to the Royal Institute of Linguistics and Anthropology 
in Leiden which agreed to accept and publish the book in this series. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. The kakawin as a literary genre 


Siwaratrikalpa belongs to the genre of Old Javanese poetry which 
is generally dubbed hakawin. Kaui means “poet”, and kakawin is a 
noun regularly derived from the root kaw by affixation of the prefix 
ka- and the suffix -(é)n.) Actually the word kakawin is simply an Old 
Javanese transposition of the Sanskrit kdvya, and means “poetry’’, in 
particular poetry of a special type, and also “poem” wmitten in a par- 
ticular kind of metre. In most formal characteristics, and also to a 
certain extent in content, the Old Javanese kakawin correspond with 
the Indian kavya. 

A formal correspondence implies that the requirements for Indian 
poetry are also in substance applicable to the Old Javanese kakaunn. 
In particular this applies to the question of metre — the Old Javanese 
kakawin are written in various metres which are largely borrowed 
directly from Sanskrit literature, and to the extent that they have not 
been found in India they are nevertheless based on the same principles. 
This metrical system is based on the distinction between long and short 
syllables. There are many different metres, and each one is characterized 
by a fixed number of syllables per line, as well as a fixed succession of 
long and short syllables. A stanza consists of four lines which are 
formally identical (an exception is the type consisting of three unequal 
lines; see, e.g., Canto 17 in this text). A random number of stanzas 
goes to make up a canto, which is thus monoschematic. 

The adoption by Old Javanese poets of a metrical system based on 
the distinction between long and short syllables is in itself a remarkable 
phenomenon, as a distinction in quantity is not phonemically relevant 
in Javanese as we know it today. A syllable is considered as long when 
it either (a) contains a long vowel, or (b) contains a short vowel 
followed by more than one consonant. In the former category, long 
vowels are found in Sanskrit-derived words, certain Indonesian words, 


1 Next to ka- -én one also finds nouns formed with ka- -an; the latter has 
become the regular formation in later Javanese. See Zoetmulder, 1950, p. 73. 
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and as products of the application to Old Javanese of the Sanskrit rules 
of sandhi. These matters will be discussed further in the section on 
metrics and poetics, but the point to be stressed here is the success 
with which the poets of Java managed to apply a foreign metrical system 
to their own language. 

In addition to versification the Javanese poets were certainly not 
ignorant of the other requirements of Indian poetics, and at least in 
some kakawin all kinds of alamkdra (figures of speech) are regularly 
or occasionally employed. Unfortunately a systematic investigation has 
yet to be made into this aspect of Old Javanese poetics, and more 
specifically into the question of whether the Javanese poets just blindly 
imitated their models or rather adapted them to suit their own language 
and cultural setting. In this connection we think especially of the 
metaphor in the widest sense, and the natural symbolism which occupies 
a central position in Old Javanese poetry. 

If it is thus possible to place all kakawin under one heading with 
regard to form,” it is much more difficult to do this with regard to 
content. It is perhaps true that many kakawin treat subjects more 
or less familiar from Indian sources, primarily the epics and purdna, 
but this does not tell us much, and furthermore it does not apply to 
all kakawin. 

The oldest extant kakawin is the Ramayana,* which, as has been 
established by Hooykaas,* was based on the Ravanavadha, an Indian 
kavya by Bhatti, and better known as Bhattikavya. This kdvya is a 
reworking of the story contained in Valmiki’s Ramayana. The Old 
Javanese text dates from the Central Javanese period (probably from 
the latter part of it), and is the only long text of the genre known to 
us from this time.° It has been suggested that the work was intended 
to function as a model and a manual for Javanese poets.® On the other 
hand it bears witness to such a polished technique and poetical sophisti- 
cation that we can assume that it was preceded by considerable earlier 
poetical activity, which has unfortunately been lost.? 


2 There remain, nevertheless, interesting differences between various kakawin, 
e.g. in the relative length of the cantos (i.e. number of stanzas per canto) ; 
see Hooykaas, 1955, pp. 35-38. 

Ed. Kern, 1900. 

Hooykaas, 1955; see Conclusions, pp. 34-35. 

Poerbatjaraka, 1932. 

Hooykaas, 1958. 

De Casparis, 1956, published an inscription which shows many characteristics 
of a kakauin and which is dated A.D. 856 (see pp. 280-330). 
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A number of kakawin have been preserved from the East Javanese 
period of Javanese cultural history (10th-16th centuries). These are 
very diverse in subject matter. The oldest of them is Arjunawiwaha,® 
the tale of Arjuna’s defeat of the demon Niwatakawaca and his sub- 
sequent marriage to heavenly nymphs. The elements of the story are 
known from the Mahabharata but not this particular story as a whole. 
The text mentions the name of the ruling king, Airlanggha, and hence 
can most probably be dated in the first half of the eleventh century. 
No less well-known is the kakawin Bharatayuddha,® written in 1157 
in the reign of king Jayabhaya of Kadiri. This poem treats the conflict 
between the Kaurawas and Pandawas as is found in the Mahabharata, 
Books VI-X, but much abbreviated and restricted to the main theme. 
Various other kakawin, such as Bhomakawya, Krsnayana, Hariwansa, 
Ghatotkacasraya, Sumanasantaka, Smaradahana or Arjunawijaya,’® 
treat themes which can be retraced more or less to the Indian epics 
or purdna, although sometimes containing striking deviations from the 
Indian versions known to us, which have not yet been satisfactorily 
accounted for. There is also a kakawin which uses a Buddhistic theme 
(Sutasoma), while the famous Nagarakrtagama is not based on any 
Indian model but contains a description of Java in the time of the 
poet (1365) — hence its actual title, DeSawarnana (Description of the 
Country).!2 The kakawin Siwaratrikalpa (Lubdhaka), Wrttasaficaya and 
Udyalaka will be mentioned shortly. 

In view of the great diversity of subjects treated in kakawin, and in 
view of the long period (approximately six centuries) during which the 
genre was popular in Java, under very different cultural, religious and 
social conditions, it is very unlikely that all kakawin can be placed on 
the same footing with regard to function and aim. However, as long 
as so few kakawin are available in critical editions, with a reasonable 
translation and commentary, any generalized judgment is premature. 
The only thing which we can say with any degree of certainty is that 
Old Javanese poets were aware of a close link between their literary 


8 Ed. Poerbatjaraka, 1926b. 

8 Ed. Gunning, 1903; Dutch transl. by Poerbatjaraka and Hooykaas, 1934. 

10 Of these the following have been edited and published: Bhomakawya (ed. 
Friederich V.B.G. 24, 1852; Dutch transl. by Teeuw, 1946); Hariwansa (ed. 
and Dutch transl. by Teeuw, 1950); and Smaradahana (ed. and Dutch transl. 
by Poerbatjaraka, 1931). No copy of the edition, with Indonesian translation, 
of Ghatotkacasraya by Soetjipto was available. For further information on 
these texts see Pigeaud, 1967. 

11 Latest ed. by Pigeaud, 1960-63. The title is found twice in Canto 94: 2c and 4c 
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activities and religion — although perhaps the nature of this link varied 
between individuals. Through his work the poet wished to realize 
religious aims, on his own behalf or on behalf of his king and his 
country. Literary beauty was the means by which he, as a yogi, would 
achieve union with the godhead and hence be released from bondage 
to the world. This is seen clearly in the opening and closing passages 
of kakawin, where the poet generally explains the aim of his work; 
Zoetmulder studied these matters in his important article Kawi and 
Kakawin.”* In this connection we should not overlook a possible func- 
tion of certain kakawin as textbooks for wayan performances. There 
is still a great deal of obscurity with regard to Old Javanese theatre 
and its relationship to literature; however, we may be fairly certain 
that the close interaction between Jayan (literature) and wayan 
(theatre) has not been restricted to more recent times. Van Stein 
Callenfels made some relevant observations on this point more than 
forty years ago,'* and Ensink ™* recently added interesting information 
to what we knew from Van der Tuuk™ about the Balinese dalan using 
kakawin as text material for his wayan performances. 

The writer of Siwaratrikalpa clearly also had his own more specific 
aims in mind for this text. It seems plain that he was hoping to dis- 
seminate knowledge of the observance of the Night of Siwa (Siwara- 
trikalpa) — to relate how it should be performed and to illustrate with 
a story the great spiritual benefits to be enjoyed through performance 
of the rite.*° Whether he was commissioned by the overlord to compose 
such a work we cannot tell. The first three stanzas tell of the benefits 
which the poet hopes to bring lis king and himself through his com- 
position, and as such apparently comply with all the requirements for 
an East Javanese kakawin. But the didactic value of the work may well 
have been much more prominent in the author’s mind than its religious 
or purely poetic functions. 

Before discussing in some detail a number of questions relating to 
Siwaratrikalpa, one more general point with regard to Old Javanese 
poetry should be raised. The question which should be asked is: what 
happened to the poem once it had been composed? How was it used? 
Bearing in mind the fact that the subject is relatively unexplored and 


12 Zoetmulder, 1957. 

13: Van Stein Callenfels, 1925, esp. p. 173 ff. 

14 Ensink, 1967, p. 2. See also Wayan Bhadra, 1937, p. 15 of the offprint. 
15 Van der Tuuk, 1881, p. 49. 

18 See Hooykaas, 1964, pt. V, and this Introduction, Section 12. 
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remembering the diversity within the genre of the kakawin which was 
suggested above, we could approach the question as follows. Today 
in Java poetry is referred to under the generic term témban. But this 
also means “song”, and in fact no distinction is felt to be necessary. 
That is to say, poetry is meant to be sung. The singing of témban 
is a popular evening pastime among ordinary people, and some are 
very accomplished singers. The words of these songs are composed in 
macapat metres, and each kind has a characteristic melody associated 
with it.17 Furthermore there is indisputable evidence, in the form of 
musical notes in the manuscripts, that the poems written in ténahan 
metres were also intended to be sung.?® Hence it would seem strange, 
and contrary to Javanese tradition, if poetry in the “great metres” 
(kakawin) was not meant to be sung. Moreover, we know from Bali 
that OJ kakawin are still sung there by way of entertainment.’?? An 
important feature of Javanese music and singing is the division of the 
melody into equal phrases, and hence the number of syllables per line 
of verse becomes important. In this respect, of course, kakawin metres 
are as strict as any later type of Javanese metre. We may even assume 
that each metre had its own tune, as in the case of témban today, but 
there is no evidence for this. Javanese romantic literature contains many 
instances of someone who, to comfort his troubled heart, retires to a 
garden to sing kidun and kakawin to himself;*° this suggests that 
no distinction in function was made between poetry in Indian and that 
in indigenous Javanese metres. 


2. Summary of Contents 


Canto 1. Canto 1, consisting of three stanzas, contains the important 
mangala of the poem, mentioning the name of the king: Suraprabhawa 
of the Girindra dynasty. 


Canto 2. The story commences in 2, 1. There was once a ntsdda (see 
Gloss.) named Lubdhaka who lived with his family in the mountains. 


17 See Geertz, 1960, pp. 280-281. 
18 See Juynboll, 1907, pp. 231 and 233. 
19 Wayan Bhadra, 1937. 
20 E.g.: 
AWj 37,1 lagydnudan-hudan susu sirénidun akakawin anharas pipi 
(While caressing her breasts he sang kidun and kakawin, kissing her cheeks) ; 
Sut 146,15 len tékan manidun hana-n pakakawin 
(There were others singing kidun, and still others reciting Rakawin). 
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His occupation was hunting various kinds of wild animals (2, 2). On 
the fourteenth day of the dark half of the seventh month he set out 
early in the morning to hunt (2, 3). He headed to the north-east along 
the ridges and was able to see down into the valleys where various 
features of the landscape, such as hermitages of all sorts (2, 4), a village 
(2,5), rice-fields (2,6) and a kadewagurwan (2, 7-9) were discernible. 


Canto 3. He could also see a ruined temple-complex (dharma); the 
condition of its component parts is described (3, 1-4). Further to the 
north-east were gardens filled with flowers and trees, and with a stream 
running through (3, 5-9). The beauty of the scene in the evening is 
described (3, 10). The hunter continued till he could see the sea (3, 11); 
there was an island (3,12) and a ship at sea which he could make 
out (3, 13). 


Canto 4. The hunter had now reached the rugged mountains and 
woods where he was hoping to find game; strangely enough he en- 
countered nothing (4,3). Going further and further he was still 
unsuccessful, and sunset found him exhausted and far from home. 
Coming to a lake, he refreshed himself (4, 5). He was planning to pass 
the night there, seeing that he could not return home; moreover animals 
might come to drink of the water — or at least, so he hoped (4, 6). 


Canto 5. When the sun went down all nature seemed to lament 
(5, 1-2). The hunter climbed into a maja tree and settled down to wait 
on a branch which overhung the water (5, 3), but no matter how long 
he waited, nothing appeared. A terrible sleepiness now assailed him, 
and he was afraid he would go to sleep, fall from his place and be killed 
by a wild animal (5, 4). He therefore sought a means of staying awake: 
he plucked the leaves of the maja tree and continually dropped them 
in the water. But in the midst of the lake was a natural liga of Siwa, 
and this is where the leaves came to rest, although he never intended 
it so (5,5). Because of his fear of falling he did not sleep the whole 
night through (5, 6); dawn now appeared in the sky (5, 7). 


Canto 6. The beauties of nature at sunrise are described (6, 1-3). 


Canto 7. Lubdhaka made ready to return home; he arrived at sunset 
and was greeted by his wife (7,2), who asked what he had brought 
with him. 


Canto 8. He explained that his trip had been in vain, and related what 
had befallen him (8, 1-2). His wife comforted him and they went to 
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bed (8, 3-4). During the night it rained, and in the morning he resumed 
his wonted round, enjoying himself in the family circle and indulging 
in sensual pleasures (8, 5-7). 


Canto 9. Some years later the hunter met his end through a terrible 
illness. As he grew worse and worse his wife lamented, asking what 
would become of the children, bereaved of their father (9, 1-4). The 
breath of life left his body, but he had not done the smallest meritorious 
deed to act as a release for his soul (9,5). His wife wept over him, 
wishing never to be separated from him (9, 6-9). 


Canto 10. The body was wrapped up and carried away by the rela- 
tives; when it had been cremated they returned home (10, 1). 


Canto 11. The soul of the hunter now found itself wandering aimlessly 
in the sky, where the god Siwa caught sight of it (11, 1-2). The latter 
summoned the Ganas, who apprehensively appeared before him (11, 3-4). 
Siwa now despatched them to take the hunter’s soul and bring it to 
him (11, 5-7). The Ganas, however, could see no merit in him, and 
claimed that he should end up in hell (11, 8-10). 


Canto 12. But Siwa explained that the hunter had during his life 
carried out a vow which was of great excellence (12, 1); he sent the 
Ganas on their way to fetch him, with the jewelled chariot as his vehicle, 
and so they all came forth in order to carry out his bidding (12, 2-3). 


Canto 13. The warriors rushed thundrously onward through the 
heavens; their generals were Nandana, Urdhwakesa, Ganaratha and 
Puspadanta (13, 1-3). 


Canto 14. Other leaders were Pingalaksa, Mahodara, Wirabhadra, 
Somawarna, Renukarna and Prakarsa; the Ganas crammed the sky, 
yelling fiercely (14, 1-3). The lord Dharma (Yama) was also despatching 
his troops (the Kinkaras) to take the evil hunter, bind him and bring 
him to his dwelling (14, 4-5). 


Canto 15. The Kinkaras set out bearing fearful weapons and making 
a dreadful sound ; their leaders were Canda, Pracanda, Kala, Paramesti- 
mrtyu, Nila, Ugrakarna, Citrodumbara, Ghorawikrama, Mahacanda 
and Antaka (15, 1-3). They soon found the miserable hunter whom 
they abused and tightly bound (15, 4-6). 


Canto 16. The hunter called out to his wife and children and begged 
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them to pay homage to those who were tormenting him, so that they 
might at least have a little mercy on him (16, 1-2). 


Canto 17. Then he resigned himself, as there was nothing to be done 
for his plight; he compared himself to a tree which is tapped, etc. 
(17, 1-5). 


Canto 18. His lamentations made no difference, as the troops of Yama 
had no pity and would not release him (18, 1). 


Canto 19. Meanwhile the Ganas arrived to take him away ; Mahodara 
challenged the Kinkaras’ right to punish Lubdhaka (19, 2). Pracanda 
replied that they would not give him up, and gave orders for him to be 
taken to hell (19, 5). But the forces of Siwa seized him and placed him 
in the jewelled chariot (19, 7); there arose a fierce fight and the Kinka- 
ras were forced to retreat (19,9). Ugrakarna led them back again; 
then Urdhwakesa and Puspadanta led the Ganas forward to crush 
their enemies (19, 13-15). 


Canto 20. Ugrakarna attacked Puspadanta but was killed (20, 2); the 
army of Yama withdrew, and news of Ugrakarna’s death reached 
Antaka (20, 4). 


Canto 21. Antaka advanced furiously with Nila and Ghorawikrama, 
and the battle was resumed as before (21, 1-6). The Ganas were now 
hard pressed, and Puspadanta was attacked; he stood firm but was 
wounded 1n the neck and was thus forced to withdraw (21, 13). 


Canto 22. As a result the Ganas were stricken with panic, over- 
whelmed and trampled underfoot (22, 1-2). 


Canto 23. Urdhwakesa, Wirabhadra, Prakarsa and Renukarna led 
them forward again to meet the enemy, and a terrible fight arose 
(23, 1-5). The forces of Yama were pushed back, but Nila managed 
to surround the Ganas and hence many were killed (23, 9). 


Canto 24. Wirabhadra and Nila were locked in combat; Nila was 
killed by an arrow (24, 1-5). 


Canto 25. At this the Kinkaras were forced back, but Antaka en- 
couraged them and advanced fearlessly (25, 1-4). He hurled his lance 
at Wirabhadra, who was hit and fell (25,6). The Ganas came to his 
aid, and Prakarsa fought with Antaka, backed up by Urdhwakesa and 
Renukarna (25, 10). 
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Canto 26. Antaka was reinforced by Pracanda, Canda, Kala and 
Paramestimrtyu, and as a result the Ganas fled, leaving Prakarsa 
alone (26,5). But he produced a fiery arrow which burned up the 
enemy ; Antaka responded with a wind arrow which hit Prakarsa (26, 9). 


Canto 27. Prakarsa was aided by all the Ganas, and they fiercely 
stormed the enemy (27, 1-3). 


Canto 28. The battle raged on and the Kinkaras were at a disadvan- 
tage until Antaka attacked Pingalaksa; Pracanda’s arm was ripped 
off (28, 4). The Kinkaras fired “Snake-Snare” arrows, but these were 
counteracted by the “Bird-King” arrow. Antaka fired the ‘“Mass-Power” 
arrow, but this was swept away by the “Wind Arrow” (28, 6). The 
uproar made Indra fearful. Finally the Kinkaras were completely 
overwhelmed and fled to Yama’s palace (28, 10). 


Canto 29. The hosts of Ganas now speedily returned to Siwa with 
Lubdhaka in the jewelled chariot. Siwa greeted him in a friendly fashion, 
and informed him of the rewards he was to receive for having carried 
out such an excellent act of penance (29, 1-5). 


Canto 30. Meanwhile the forces of Yama had come before their lord 
and informed him of their failure — Lubdhaka had been taken from 
them and conveyed to Siwa’s heaven. They had fought for him, but 
could not face the enemy’s onslaught, and were now in a pathetic 
condition (30, 1-6). Yama was angry and could not understand it, as 
Siwa had commissioned him to distinguish the good and evil-doers and 
to take the latter to throw into hell. He would resign his position (30, 9). 
He asked Citragupta to check in his galth whether Lubdhaka had indeed 
done any good works whereby he might escape punishment (30, 10), 
but nothing could be found. 


Canto 31. Yama and his servants went quickly to Siwa’s abode, which 
was on the peak of Mt. Kailasa; Siwa and his spouse were seated 
there, and behind them sat the heavenly women (31, 1-4). 


Canto 32. Each of these had her special charm, which enchanted the 
onlooker (32, 1-6), but Maheswari was even more beautiful ; meanwhile 
Yama had arrived and brought his praises at Siwa’s feet (32, 7). 


Canto 33. Yama paid him homage as the supreme deity, immanent 
in all things, and the embodiment of all (33, 1-2). 


Canto 34. Siwa welcomed him and explained that all he wanted was 
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Lubdhaka, as he had performed the highest vow (34, 2). The reason 
why a mere hunter should come to Siwa’s heaven was that in the ddtyuga 
Siwa had taught the vow of the Night of Siwa, which has as a con- 
sequence that all one’s evil deeds are wiped away and one goes to 
Siwa’s heaven to enjoy supreme bliss (34, 4). And so Lubdhaka would 
receive the reward, even though the observance was unintentional 
(34, 5). He sent Yama back to continue his work and revived all those 
killed on the battlefield (34, 6). Yama took leave, confessing his mistake 
and asking forgiveness (34, 7). 


Canto 35. Siwa was pleased to hear it; Yama left, still amazed to see 
that a hunter had assumed the form of a god (35, 1). The dead on the 
battlefield revived, imagining they were at home in bed; they returned 
and were received by their loved ones (35, 2-3). 


Canto 36. The daughter of Girindra was interested in what Siwa had 
said, and asked him concerning the rules for observance of the vow 
of the Night of Siwa, as she wished to perform it (36, 2). 


Canto 37. During the preceding day certain preparations are required 
(37,1); the linga of Siwa is worshipped for the whole night (37, 2). 
Certain flowers are necessary for worship (37, 3), as well as offerings 
of food (37, 4). In order to stay awake one may play music, read, etc., 
but it is best to relate the story of the soul of the hunter (37,5). Next 
day certain gifts are called for (37,6). This vow has greater effect than 
any other kind of observance, and no matter what one’s sins have been 
one still enjoys the benefit of it (37, 7-9). This was occasion for all the 
deities to leave to practise the vow. 


Canto 38. This is the end of the story written by Tanakun — even 
though it has many shortcomings, may it still be a means of achieving 
release (38, 1-2). 


Canto 39. The poet is in a disturbed frame of mind, having been away 
so long (39, 1). 
3. The author — Other works 
The name of the poet occurs at the end of his poem, where he points 
out how poor his work is: 


antuk nin kaun tan tamén kalénénan macihna Tanakun (38, Ic). 
“It is the work of a poet not accomplished in poetic arts, who 
bears the name of Tanakun.” 
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This is not the only extant work bearing the name of Tanakun, 
although it is the longest and probably his best. The others are 
Wrttasaficaya, Udyalaka and a number of short lyrical poems. 

As far as is possible to judge from stylistic considerations, it seems 
likely that WS? is indeed the work of the same author. An identity 
of names need not necessarily mean an identity of author — and the 
language of kakawin shows a remarkable sameness from work to work. 
Even so SR and WS have so many expressions (in the description of 
scenery) and grammatical peculiarities in common that there is little 
doubt in our minds that they were indeed both written by the same 
author. Moreover WS is also didactic, having as its aim instruction 
in the use of metres. 

With Udyalaka,? however, the matter is otherwise. The vocabulary 
seems different, the metres are full of mistakes which seem to be the 
fault of the poet and not due to careless copying (whereas SR and WS 
are comparatively good in this respect). Furthermore the poet’s name 
is mentioned in a separate line after the text, rather than in the body 
of the text. This kakawin is only seven cantos long and the story is 
naive. On the other hand, the subject-matter is also didactic, being 
about the position of woman and her duty to serve her husband. We 
are therefore uncertain whether this poem really is by Tanakun or not. 
One might surmise that he wrote it as an exercise during his student 
days and that it was preserved by some accident of history, or it may 
be that it was written in Bali years later and for some reason tradition- 
ally ascribed to Tanakun. 

In the same way as Udyalaka, the lyrical poems * ascribed to Tanakun 
are available in Leiden only in the form of a transliteration of a MS 
belonging to the Kirtya Liefrinck-Van der Tuuk in Singaradja, North 
Bali. On superficial inspection it seems not impossible that Tanakun 
was indeed the author; however, among the poems are some ascribed 
to Nirartha.* 

A few words, in conclusion, about the name of the author. The name 
Tanakun derives from tan akun, tan meaning “not”, and akun being 
a regular derivation from the word kun with the prefix a-. Kun means 
“sexual love’, “pangs of love”, “amorous yearning’ — like the 


1 Ed. Kern, 1875. 

2 Cod. Or. 10.130; see Pigeaud, 1967, p. 189. 
3 Cod. Or. CB 153; see Pigeaud, 1967, p. 193. 
4 On Nirartha see below. 
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Sanskrit word rdga. The derivation akum is a common one and means 
“enamoured”, “filled with amorous desire’’. In more recent texts (kidu) 
it means “young and attractive’, with special reference to men. Hence 
tan akun means “without amorousness”, “without passion”, “indifferent”. 
It is close to the Sanskrit wirakta. Clearly it is a fitting pen-name for 
a poet who, in his own words, strives to attain a state of passionlessness 
or indifference. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that at least two other Old 
Javanese poets had similar negative names, namely Tantular and 
Nirartha. Tantular is the author of Sutasoma and Arjunawijaya, and 
lived in the mid-fourteenth century. His name means “unswerving”, 
“unchangeable”, “inimovable” according to Zoetmulder’s lexicographical 
material.° This too is a very appropriate name for an Old Javanese 
poet to whom poetry is a way of yoga, a means of achieving liberation. 

Nirartha is believed to have lived in the sixteenth century, and plays 
an important part in the Balinese literary tradition.® The usual meaning 
of the word is “destitute”, ‘meaningless’, “vain”. In meaning this 
name is reminiscent of that of the author of Nagarakrtigama, Prapanica, 
which in Old Javanese almost always means “confused”, “perplexed”, 
“bewildered”. 

Apparently these two names stress the state of confusion preceding 
the correct application of yoga, rather than the result obtained by yoga. 

However, the problem of Javanese poets’ names deserves separate 
discussion in a wider context. At the moment we shall not be able to 
go into it any further. 


4. The dating of Siwaritrikalpa 


Leaving aside criteria of language for the time being, one can try to 
seek other data through which to establish the period in which Tanakun 
lived and wrote, and in which SR was composed. Actually Zoetmulder, 
in a paper which he read at the Indonesian National Science Congress 
in 1962, discussed the dating of our text. His paper is added to this 
Introduction as an Appendix, to which we refer. As will be seen from 
Zoetmulder’s contribution, his main argument for ascribing our text 
>» See, for example, RY 24,16: drdha tan tular anén-anénva tan cala, “firm, 

constant was his mind, unbending”; see also RY 21, 183 and 8, 101. 


8 Berg, 1927, pp. 18-28; Poerbatjaraka, 1951, p. 202-206, assigns him to the 
yrevious century. 
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to the fifteenth century is his identification of Sry Adi-Suraprabhawa 
sira bhipati saphala Girindrawansaja, i.e. ‘Sri Adisuraprabhawa, a king 
who is worthy to be a scion of the line of Girindra”, from the mangala 
of our text with king Sinhawikramawardhana dyah Suraprabhawa, who 
issued the inscription of Pamintihan on 14th May, 1473. Zoetmulder’s 
conclusion seems to us to be beyond reasonable doubt, and it seems 
worthwhile to follow up his argument with some data from other 
historical sources. 

We look first to the inscription of Warinin Pitu (Suradakan), which 
was issued on 22nd November, 1447, by Wijayaparakramawardhana 
(dyah Krtawijaya), king of Majapahit.? A ruler called Krtawijaya is 
also known from the Pararaton, which also calls him Bhre Tumapél. 
The Pararaton mentions that he ruled between §. 1369 and 1373 (A.D. 
1447-1451). He was buried in Krtawijayapura.*? Thus it is not impos- 
sible that this is the king who issued the inscription of Warinin Pitu 
in 1447, at the beginning of his reign — perhaps to mark his accession 
to the throne. The importance of this inscription is evident: under the 
king are mentioned fourteen other personages, each associated with one 
of the districts which went to make up East Java.’ This illustrates 
admirably the nature of the Javanese “realm”, which has been described 
elsewhere.® East Java was not a unitary kingdom at all, but an assem- 
blage of miniature kingdoms under the hegemony of the strongest among 
them. This nature is seen most clearly at times in Javanese history when 
there was no one kingdom exerting a strong authority over the others, 
as, for example, when Senapati came to power in Mataram.° 

Among the rulers under the hegemony of Majapahit attention should 
be drawn in particular to two of those mentioned in the inscription. 
These are the king of Kahuripan, Rajasawardhana (dyah Wijaya- 
kumara), and the king of Tumapél, Sinhawikramawardhana (dyah 
Suraprabhawa). 

The Pararaton lists a number of children of Bhre Tumapél (Krta- 
wijaya), namely: Bhre Wénkér II (m.), Bhre Paguhan II (m.), Bhre 
Jagaraga I (f.), Bhre Tafijunpura (f.), Bhre Pajan II (f.), and Bhre 


Damais, 1952, p. 81. 
Ibid. 
Parar. ed. Brandes, 1920, p. 40 & 197. 
Jaarboek, 1938, pp. 117-19. 
Schrieke, 1957; Van Naerssen has also repeatedly pointed to this feature, 
most recently in a paper read at the Congress of Orientalists in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1967. 
8 See, for example, Babad Tanah Djawi, ed. Olthof, 1941 (Jav. text), p. 99 ff. 
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Kélin (m.).7 With the exception of Bhre Paguhan (II), the inscription 
mentions persons bearing all of these titles among the fourteen rulers 
under the hegemony of Majapahit, and moreover their sexes as indicated 
in the inscription tally with those deduced from the text of the Para- 
raton. Beyond this, however, the picture is confused; for example, no 
Bhre Tumapél (or Suraprabhawa) occurs here in the Pararaton tradi- 
tion, but then he is supposed to have been the youngest son. 

According to the Pararaton, Bhre Tumapél (Krtawijaya) was suc- 
ceeded by a Bhre Pamotan, who ruled as king Rajasawardhana in 
Kahuripan §. 1373-75 (A.D. 1451-53).8 This figure, as was observed 
above, occurs in the inscription of Warinin Pitu. From this it is not 
possible to establish his relationship to his predecessor. Next an inter- 
regnum is recorded S. 1375-78 (A.D. 1453-56), when there was apparently 
no overlord.® According to the Pararaton the next king was a certain 
Bhre Wénkér, who became king as Bhra Hyan Purwawisesa and 
ruled S. 1378-88 (A.D. 1456-66).!° During the reign of this king the 
Chinese record the arrival of an embassy from the king of Tu-ma-pan 
(1460)."? The above name is different from that of the ruler of Wénkér 
mentioned in the inscription, i.e. Girisawardhana (dyah Suryawikrama) ; 
perhaps the latter had disappeared during the interval since 1447. The 
Pararaton records that in S. 1388 (A.D. 1466) a Bhre Pandan Salas 
became king in Tumapél.'? 

It is interesting to note that these rulers are not described by the 
Pararaton as being kings in or of Majapahit: Rajasawardhana was 
king in Kahuripan, Purwawisesa perhaps in Tumapél, and Bhre Pandan 
Salas in Tumapél. We are forced to draw the conclusion that the 
hegemony had now passed from Majapahit itself, and was in dispute 
among the various divisions of the East Javanese realm. The existence 
of an interregnum would seem to suggest that the position was in doubt 
for a time; after that the hegemony over East Java appears definitely 
to have been taken by Tumapel. 

This leads us to consider again the inscription of Pamintihan (Séndan 
Sédati), which was issued on 14th May, 1473, by king Sinhawi- 
kramawardhana (dyah Suraprabhawa). He is described as the supreme 
overlord (sri mahdarajadhiraja prajaikanatha) of the whole of the land 


* Parar. p. 38 Il. 8-14, p. 159. 
8 Parar. p. 40 Il. 13-15, p. 199. 
* Parar. p. 40 1. 16, p. 199. 

1 Parar. p. 40 Il. 17-18, p. 199, 
™ Krom, 1931, p. 448. 

12 Parar. p. 40 Il. 23-24, p. 2U0. 
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of Java, made up of its two parts, Jangala and Kadin; but it is not 
said where the capital is located.’* This is then the Suraprabhawa of 
the Warinin Pitu inscription who now, however, has achieved the 
position of sovereign — whether through the normal processes of 
succession or by conquest we cannot tell. The inscription of Pamintihan 
concerns the exemption from taxes of an estate which lay in the area 
of Bojonégoro and which can be pinpointed with some accuracy.'* 

We assume that Suraprabhawa can be identified with the Bhre 
Pandan Salas who, according to the Pararaton, became king in Tumapel 
in 1466. This was the conclusion drawn by Krom.** If it is valid, then 
he must have been ruling in 1473, when the inscription was issued. 
The Pararaton, however, has the following to say of this king: 


Bhre Pandan Salas anjénén in Tumapél, anult prabhu 1 Saka 
brahmana-naga-kaya-tungal, 1388, prabhu ron tahun. Tumult sah 
sakin kadaton. This is translated by Brandes as: 

“Bhre Pandan salas, te Tumapel, wordt daarop koning (prabhu), 
in Caka 1388. Hi) was twee jaren koning. Daarop verliet hij de 
kraton.”’ 1° 


He notes that twelve years would make better sense than two in view 
of what follows, namely that the king died in §. 1400. But this alteration 
is not necessary; the text could also be read: “... 1388. Prabhu ron 
tahun, tumult sah sakin kadaton.” (“After he had been king for two 
years, he left the kraton.”)) We conclude that this does not indicate the 
death of the king, but that for some reason he either temporarily left 
the kraton, or moved to another residence. 
The next sentence of the Pararaton is also puzzling: 


Putranira san Sinagara, bhre Koripan, bhre Mataram, bhre Pa- 
motan, pamunsu bhre Krtabhimt, kapérnah paman, bhre prabhu 
san mokta rin kadaton 1 saka Sunya-nora-yuganin-won, 1400. 


Here again we propose another translation to that of Brandes, namely : 
“The children of Sinagara (= Rajasawardhana) were Bhre Koripan, 
Bhre Mataram, Bhre Pamotan and the youngest was Bhre Krtabhimi; 
he (i.e. Sinagara) was an uncle of the king, who died in the kraton in 
S. 1400 (A.D. 1478).” Brandes takes it that Krtabhimi was the uncle. 


13 O.V., 1922, p. 25, Transcriptie, side la. 

14 OV., 1922, pp. 22-23: see also Noorduyn, 1968, pp. 460-481. 
15 Krom, 1931, p. 448. 

16 Parar. p. 40 Il. 23-24, p. 200. 
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If our reading is correct, it would imply that Rajasawardhana was a 
brother (presumably of lower rank) of Krtawijaya (Suraprabhawa’s 
father), and that Suraprabhawa (Bhre Pandan Salas of the Pararaton) 
was the king who died in 1478. The position, however, is far from 
clear, owing to the terseness of the information given us in this part 
of the Pararaton. 

We see thus good reason to identify Suraprabhawa, who was ruling 
in 1473, with Bhre Pandan Salas, who became king in Tumapél 
(= Singasari) in 1466 and probably ruled for twelve years, with some 
kind of disturbance or move occurring in 1468. He had definitely been 
succeeded by 1486, when Ranawijaya was on the throne, as we learn 
from the inscription of Pétak.*" The promulgation of a decree, recorded 
in an inscription, indicates a reasonable degree of power on the part 
of the issuing king, and so we can assume that royal authority was still 
respected and that the traditions were maintained. Hindu Java was not 
in a state of complete dislocation; that is, activities such as literary 
composition were not ruled out. It seems that the study and practice 
of Old Javanese literature went through a late flowering in Java in the 
later decades of the 15th century, and that the poem under discussion 
in this book, Siwaratrikalpa, must be placed some time between 1466 
and 1478. 

To supplement the data derived from inscriptions and the Pararaton, 
we may also call in the evidence of the subject-matter of SR for assist- 
ance in establishing its period. As is already visible from the title, the 
poem deals with Sivaitic rites. It is centred around the doctrine and 
practice of the Night of Siwa, which is still known in Bali but apparently 
not from earlier Javanese sources. This is an important point, because 
Krom, when discussing the archacological evidence from Java of the 
late 15th century, draws the conclusion that: “Het Hindoeisme be- 
teekent dan uitsluitend Ciwaisme; van Buddhisme bij deze late ves- 
tigingen nergens een spoor.” 7® (Hinduism means, then, Sivaism and 
nothing else; among these late foundations there is nowhere a trace of 
Buddhism). If this is correct, it would lend useful corroboration to our 
assignment of SR to the late 15th century. 

As with a great deal of Hindu-Javanese history, it is extremely 
difficult to establish here any really firm facts because of the scarcity 
of primary sources. The above discussion may serve, though, to throw 
a little light on the period. 


17 Damais, 1952, p. 81. 
18 Krom, 1931, p. 444. 
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5. Siwaratri from India to Bali 


The fact that the date to be ascribed to this text seems to be relatively 
recent gives it a special importance for Indonesian cultural history, as 
this dating places it in the latter days of Majapahit. The larger realm 
had disintegrated as a political unit and had probably broken up into 
a number of small princedoms. Although these may periodically have 
acknowledged the nominal overlordship of one particular ruler, such 
a mid-fifteenth century Javanese suzerain was certainly no more than a 
primus inter pares. Furthermore, these were also days of religious 
change. In the coastal ports Islam had definitely gained a firm hold 
some time before this, while the Islamization of the interior was probably 
proceeding as well. It seems that of the ancient Indian religions 
Buddhism, which (though in a syncretistic form containing a mixture 
of autochthonous and Hindu elements as well) played a major role 
during the heyday of Majapahit, had faded into the background. As 
we observed above, there is a predominance of Sivaitic material in the 
archaeological remains of this period, although we should observe 
caution in attaching such labels in this case too. A situation as is well- 
known from modern Bali, with “Shivaism” and “Buddhism” integrated 
into an agama Bali, may have existed in 15th century Java as well. 

The appearance of a poet such as Tanakun at this particular juncture 
throws a special light on the information obtained elsewhere about the 
political, cultural and religious situation in Java. His literary activity 
as we know it seems to indicate that in the latter days of Majapahit 
and of the Hindu-Javanese period there were still frequent relations 
between India and Java. This is seen in the first place from the fact 
that he composed a work such as Wrttasajicaya, a textbook on poetics 
which must have been based on first-hand knowledge of Indian sources, 
although this does not necessarily imply that the author possessed 
a perfect grammatical knowledge of Sanskrit. Nevertheless it can hardly 
be supposed that anyone would write such a work, complete with 
acknowledgement of the Indian source, without being directly stimulated 
by a personal contact with the sources. 

This evidence 1s strongly supported by the fact that the selfsame 
Tanakun also composed a text such as Siwaratrikalpa introducing into 
Java a Sivaite ritual which was very well-known in India, but which 
is not encountered in earlier Javanese sources. And even if it had been 
previously known in Indonesia, Tanakun apparently deemed it necessary 
to draw the attention of Indonesian Siva worshippers to it again with 
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great emphasis. Such missionary zeal is imaginable only if the writer 
had received direct inspiration in some way or other. Where else could 
we expect him to find such inspiration but in India itself? It seems 
possible, moreover, to come closer to the source of this inspiration than 
has hitherto often been possible in the study of Old Javanese literature. 
For in the middle of the 15th century there was only one place in the 
whole of India which could have acted as a centre of dissemination of 
Sivaism, namely the realm of Vijayanagara in southern India. There 
Sivaism flourished; there too there was a kingdom which politically as 
well as culturally was an international centre with extensive overseas 
relations. In view of the dating of Tanakun’s work discussed above, 
our attention is drawn in the first place by the rule of king Devaraya IT. 
There is some uncertainty as to his precise dates, but he probably ruled 
in the period from 1426 to 1446.’ The sources mention not only that 
there was great prosperity in the realm itself during that period, but 
also emphasize this king’s foreign relations and dependencies. Fernao 
Nuniz’s chronicle says that “in his time the King of Coullao (Quilon 
or Kollam) and Ceyllao (Ceylon), and Paleacate (Pulicat), and Peguu, and 
Tanagary (Tenasserim), and many other countries, paid tribute to him’’.? 

The cultural revival which this kingdom experienced as a strong 
bulwark in South India against a steadily encroaching Islam is striking. 
In this respect the second period of revival under king Krsnadevaraya 
(+ 1520) is perhaps even more important than the first; but under 
Devaraya too literature, architecture and sculpture flourished.* Old 
travel descriptions in which eye-witnesses relate their observations and 
experiences are extremely interesting in this respect; those of Nicolo 
Conti * and Abdur Razzak° date back to Devaraya’s reign. Speaking 
of religion, R.C. Majumdar observes: “The rise of Vijayanagara gave 
a great impetus to Saivism. The early kings of Vijayanagara were ardent 
Saivas.” And although it is true that in the fifteenth century Vaishnavism 
began to play an important role as well, the rulers “were not bigoted 
Vaishnavas; and Siva still had a share in their devotion. Narasimha, 
for instance, though a Vaishnava, observed the Sivaratri, and wrote 
a grant on that day in A.D. 1466.” ® 


1 K.A. Nilakantha Sastri, 1955, p. 258 ff. 

2 Robert Sewell, 1924, p. 302. See also Krishna Sastri, 1907-08. 

3 See The Oxford History of India, 1958, p. 316; The Delhi Sultanate, 1960, 
p. 464 ff., 726 ff. 

4 Sewell, 1924, p. 81-96. 

Sewell, 1924, p. 72 ff. 

The Delhi Sultanate, 1960, p. 556. 
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From other sources too the observance of the Siwaratri ritual as part 
of the Siva worship of this period is well known. Saletore, for example, 
mentions an inscription of the year 1419 concerning temple endowments, 
written “at the meritorious time of Sivardtri’”,” and sixteenth century 
inscriptions also show how this ritual was performed in Vijayanagara.® 
An interesting inscription in this respect, written partly in Telugu and 
partly in Sanskrit, mentions that it was written by the poet Srinatha 
on the occasion of a grant on the holy Siwaratri — and, as the inscrip- 
tion itself says, “why should not poets extol the gifts under these 
circumstances ?” ® 

Srinatha is a very well-known figure who brings us back to the reign 
of king Devaraya II.'° Chenchiah and Raja Bhujanga Rao give A.D. 
1365-1440 as the dates for Srinatha in their book on Telugu literature ; *? 
he is described as an outstanding expert on Sanskrit and Telugu litera- 
ture and a creative genius. He is the author of a Sivaratrimahatmya in 
Telugu, in which he tells how on a visit to the sacred shrine of SriSaila 
during the Sivaratri festival he was invited to write a Saiva poem.” 

In addition to his Sivaratrimahatmya he wrote or translated all kinds 
of other books in a markedly Sivaitic vein; to mame a few: the 
Bhimesvarapuranam and Kasikhandam, “dealing with the kshetras or 
holy places connected with Saiva worship. His Haravilasa deals with 
the various stories connected with Siva.” #* He wrote a book on poetics 
called Srngara Dipaka, worshipped Sarasvati as his patroness,’* and 
“had the unique honour of Kanakabhisheka at the hands of Devaraya II 
of Vijayanagara in his court.” *® “He happened to be the dominating 
personality in the literary field during that time.” 


T Saletore, 1934, vol. II, pp. 404 and 255. 

8 Saletore, II, p. 405 (A.D. 1548), p. 21 (A.D. 1590), p. 27 (A.D. 1529), p. 372 
(A.D. 1495). To avoid misunderstanding we wish to point out that references 
to the Siwaratri ritual are found in other, earlier inscriptions as well, such 
as those issued under the Cola kings, eg. Vikrama Chola + 1125 (Ranga- 
charya, 1919, I p. 573, no. 490), and later; and in Gujarat under king 
Sarangadeva, A.D. 1287 (Epigraphia Indica I, 1892, p. 279). 

8 Epigraphia Indica, 21, 1931-32, p. 271. 

10 The dating of the inscription mentioned in the previous note, i.e. Saka 1257 
= A.D. 1335, does not tally with the data supplied here. Peda Komati Vema, 
the king who had the inscription issued, ruled in the beginning of the 15th 
century. (The Delhi Sultanate, 1960, p. 286). 

11 Chenchiah — R.B. Rao, 1928, pp. 59-62. 

12 Epigraphia Indica, 21, 1931-32, p. 271. 

13 The Delhi Sultanate, 1960, p. 527. 

14 Chenchiah — R.B. Rao, 1928, p. 25. 

18 The Delhi Sultanate, 1960, p. 527. 
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In the light of the above, then, it is quite probable that we are very 
close to the source of inspiration of our Siwaratrikalpa. Would the 
hypothesis that our poet Tanakun went and sought inspiration at this 
Indian source be too speculative? The data at our disposal are not 
sufficient to prove this, but one might at least venture the theory that 
even as late as the fifteenth century this Javanese poet paid a personal 
visit to India in order to extend and deepen his knowledge of Indian 
culture and religion, and come back full of inspiration for religious 
and cultural renewal in his own country in the same way as earlier 
colleagues, priests, poets or politicians, went to India on a pilgrimage, 
on study leave, or for “post-graduate training’. The present writers 
are not able, owing to the absence of sources or factual knowledge, to 
follow this trail any further. But it 1s hoped that experts on the fifteenth 
century Sanskrit and Telugu literature of Vijayanagara will be able 
to arrive at more definite conclusions on the basis of the above. 

The hypothesis that the author of SR somehow found his inspiration 
in 15th century Vijayanagara may not only put us on the track of the 
source of a particular Old Javanese text, but has some more general 
aspects and implications as well. It may be useful to point out briefly 
some of these more general aspects. The hypothesis implies in the first 
place that the Javanese student visiting India was inspired principally 
by the current religious and cultural situation which he encountered 
in that country. This may seem to be rather obvious, but 1n the past 
scholars, certainly Dutch scholars of Old Javanese, who because of their 
training were especially familiar with ancient, classical India, may have 
concentrated too much on what ancient India was able to furnish in 
the way of material and sources, and reflected too little on the living 
cultures and literature of a later India as a possible source of inspiration 
for Old Javanese culture. In order to further the study of Old Javanese 
and especially of more recent East Javanese history it will be necessary 
to investigate the contemporary situation in India; the implication is 
that South India in particular is worthy of the attention of scholars of 
Old Javanese. Realms and dynasties such as those of the later Chalukyas, 
Yadavas, Hoysalas, Cholas and the later Pandyas will have to be 
explored together with the realm of Vijayanagara at present under 
discussion, as a likely source of inspiration for East Javanese culture. 

Another implication of the above concerns the chronology of religious 
influences from India on Java in particular and on Indonesia in 
general. The obvious idea of Islam succeeding Hinduism is only feasible 
in part. At the time of Malacca’s rise as a Muslim sultanate, when 
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the propagation of Islam must have been making progress in Java as 
well, we see Tanakun still finding inspiration, possibly in India itself, 
for new forms of Hinduism; he may even have visited Malacca on 
such a journey to India. It is obvious therefore that the process of 
Islamization far from excludes a new wave of Hinduism; on the 
contrary, both religions side by side were giving Java new impulses 
until well into the fifteenth century — just as in South India itself 
these two religions were active at the same time and, one may surmise, 
just as in Malacca, even though officially an Islamic sultanate, Hinduism 
in one form or another was professed at least by the Indian and Java- 
nese colonies there. 

We mentioned Malacca on purpose, for it is clear that Malacca itself 
must have maintained direct relations with Vijayanagara, and that these 
were not only of a commercial nature. A text such as the Sejarah 
Melayu, which is in fact a Malay cultural history of the sultanate of 
Malacca, has knowledge of these relations with Vijayanagara. The 
study of that kingdom, which at least periodically played such a domi- 
nant role in South India, is of great importance not only for the study 
of Old Javanese culture, but for the study of Indonesian cultural history 
between 1300 and 1550 as a whole. This is also convincingly demon- 
strated by the Malay Hikayat Hang Tuah, the legendary story of the 
ideal Malay servant of the king of Malacca.’® In this text we find the 
story of a visit paid by Hang Tuah to the kingdom of Vijayanagara 
during the reign of king Krsnadevaraya or Krisnarayan as he is called. 
We cannot go into the implication and details of this story, but it again 
proves the importance of the relations between Vijayanagara and In- 
donesia. Further research in this area obviously requires co-operation 
and exchange of materials between scholars in the different fields. The 
recent translation into Tamil of the Sejarah Malayu is an important 
step in this connection ; considerably more Javanese and Malay literature 
which is relevant to the period under discussion will have to be made 
similarly accessible. 

As we said above there is no other source which supplies information 
on the Siwaratri observance in ancient Java. There is an abundance of 
data on Sivaism and Siva worship, both relating to the early Central 
Javanese and to the later East Javanese cultural period; but nowhere 
is this special ritual mentioned — at least as far as we know at present — 
even though there are earlier references to it in India. No references 


16 On this work see Teeuw, 1960. 
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to the Siwaratri ritual are found in texts such as the Tantu Pangélaran 
or the Korawdsrama either, even though chronologically these do not 
seem to be far removed from Siwaratrikalpa and although Siva worship 
plays an important role in them; the only reference in Van der Tuuk, 
apart from those to our text, is ‘sewalatri’, with the derived form 
njéwalatri, ‘to fast by not sleeping and only partaking of milk of a 
white cow on the full moon of the fourth month’ (sic!), evidently 
a modern Balinese form.'’ Nor is there a single indication in either 
early or late Javanese inscriptions pointing to the observance of the 
Night of Siva. Similarly, despite intensive research, no Javanese reliefs 
depicting the story of the hunter Lubdhaka have as yet been positively 
identified. 

All in all it is evident, therefore, that the Siwaratri ritual did not 
play an important role in Java before Tanakun’s time, and may not 
have been known or observed at all. On the other hand the information 
we have from Bali shows that the voice of Tanakun was not exactly 
a voice in the wilderness. The Siwaratri ritual somehow reached Bali — 
this has been an established fact since the publication of Hooykaas’ 
important study on the subject.’® As far as the observance of Sivaratri 
in India is concerned, Hooykaas only refers to an old publication of 
the Sanskritist H. H. Wilson.'? For Old Javanese he only quotes the 
three final stanzas of Lubdhaka as these appear in Brandes’ catalogue.”° 
But he follows this up with a detailed discussion of the data on the 
observance of Siwaratri in Bali which he collected from Balinese texts 
and from oral information given by Saivite priests. Evidently on this 
island observance of the rite is a prerogative of royalty, provided they 
themselves have been consecrated as priests, perhaps contrary to what 
Tanakun’s story leads us to believe. 

There are all kinds of regulations governing the celebration of this 
ritual; these are laid down in various texts edited, translated and 
annotated by Hooykaas. These can be divided into two different cate- 
gories, viz. hymns, formulas, and so on, which can or should be used 
at the Siwaratri celebration without being confined exclusively to that 
festival, and texts giving specific instructions for the observance of the 
Siwaratri; as far as the latter are concerned we would especially refer 
to Kirtya manuscripts nos. 1875 (Aji-Brata), 2219 (Surya-Sewana) and 


wT 3,223. 

18 Hooykaas, 1964, pp. 191-236. 

1 HH. H. Wilson, 1862, pp. 210-221. 
20 Brandes, 1903, p. 127. 
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1441 (Kalépasan) and to Leiden manuscript no. 5429.71 It is obvious 
that these texts, which specifically deal with the Balinese Siwaratri 
ritual, are the ones most relevant to the problem as to whether Ta- 
nakun’s Siwaratrikalpa is the only link between Indian rituals and 
Balinese observances on the fourteenth day of the lunar month Magha 
or Phalguna, or whether other sources must at some time have been 
available to the Balinese priests who wrote these texts. 

It is difficult to reach any definite conclusions on this point. Clearly 
in places the description of the ritual as given in the Balinese texts 
very closely approaches the text of the kakawin. This is especially true 
of the part of the Aji-Brata quoted by Hooykaas as lines 1-85. The 
list of flowers given there, as well as the order in which they are 
mentioned, is practically identical with SR 37,3: ménur, kaniri, gambir, 
kacubun, waduri putih, putat, ansoka, sari tanggul1, tanjun, kalak, 
campaka, tunjun biru, tunjun ban, tunjun putith, sulasth mrik (lines 
48-63). The list of offerings (1. 7-10) also very closely resembles SR 
37, 4a-b: bubur péhan, bubur gula, winoran tahak wilis, muan dagin 
in sarwasuci, muan sarwawawant pinakadhupa. It is even possible to 
interpret the obvious error in the Balinese text, Gurugraha in line 70, 
as a misreading of gurugréha in SR 37, la. The differences between this 
part of the Aji-Brata and SR 37, 1-5 can easily be explained as being 
a local Balinese development from and adaptation of the prescriptions 
as found in SR, as they contain little that is not known from other 
descriptions of Balinese Sivaitic rituals. The other texts rendered by 
Hooykaas stress the mantra and stava to be recited on the occasion 
of the Siwaratri; as these are not specified in the Old Javanese text 
it is impossible to establish a direct link between these texts and our 
kakawin in this respect. On the one hand, it should be observed that 
these mantra and the prescriptions with regard to their recitation need 
not necessarily point to an independent Indian origin, as they fit in 
well with this kind of text as generally known from Bali. 

On the other hand we know that in India very detailed prescriptions 
have existed with regard to the observance of Siwaratri. Just how old 
this specific Siwaratri observance is in India is not clear from the 
sources available to the present authors, but there is no doubt that 
there is a long and variegated tradition in this respect, which is very 
much alive at the present day, to witness the modern printed texts 
dealing with this festival and its meaning and observance. The very 


21 Hooykaas, 1964, p. 207. 
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valuable survey which was given by Kane” on the various, sometimes 
conflicting procedures prescribed for the Sivaratrivrata by various 
authorities, mainly medieval, makes clear how prominent this ritual 
has been in certain periods of Hinduism; it also guarantees that further 
research in this field will prove profitable for students of Balinese 
religion. A definite conclusion as to whether more specific influences 
besides Tanakun’s kakawin have been at work, directly or indirectly, 
in the perpetuation of the Sivaratri ritual in Bali will have to wait for 
the results of such research.** 


6. The language of the text 


The language in which Siwaratrikalpa is written was earlier in this 
Introduction called Old Javanese. Old Javanese is the language in 
which literature was produced in Hindu Java, over the period of (at 
the most) A.D. 850-1500. This literature includes, for example, the 
(prose) parwa, the kakawin, inscriptions and a number of technical 
treatises. As can be expected, over such a long period of time both 
the language and literary forms gradually display changes and 1n- 
novations. The term Middle Javanese has come to be used for a later 
or different stage of literary Javanese as we find it especially in certain 
types of works such as, for example, the kidun and certain prose works. 
However, it should be noted that neither is there a clear succession 
in time of an Old and a Middle Javanese period, nor did either of the 
two periods come to an end when the so-called Hindu-Javanese era 
came to an end. For a long time, and especially in the period between 
the conquest of Bali by Majapahit in 1343 and the rise of Muslim 
states in Java in the 16th century, Hindu-Javanese civilization had been 
firmly established in the island of Bali; not only was Old Javanese 
literature preserved in Bali, but new literature on the old models 
continued to be written there. Besides, in Modern Javanese literature, 
that is, the literature produced at the courts of the Central Javanese 
kingdoms, old forms and literary traditions have to some extent been 


22 Kane, 1958, pp. 225-276. One interesting detail in which some Indian prescrip- 
tions agree with the Balinese texts is the number of 108 bael leaves to be 
dropped in the holy water. This number is not mentioned in the kakazwiun. It 
is, however, so common in rituals of this kind that in isolation it cannot. be 
taken as proof of a direct link. 

23 A detailed survey of the ritual as prescribed by Siwa himself at the end of 
the kakawin will be given below (pp. 54-57). 
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preserved; for example, the poetical style called kaw, in which works 
were written in Surakarta, contains much vocabulary of an archaic nature. 

We are concerned in particular here with the language of kakawin. 
In considering the language of SR, a late kakawin, we should take into 
account the relationship of this to the spoken idiom of the time. The 
question was discussed by Van Stein Callenfels in 1925. This scholar 
stressed the fact that the Old Javanese which we know from inscriptions 
and kakawin is an artificial language, that is, a literary language which 
was by no means identical with the spoken language of the time. He 
also pointed out that “The prose works from ancient times already 
stand much closer to the so-called Middle Javanese ... (and) every 
now and again, both in inscriptions and in poetry, the living language 
suddenly penetrates the shell of artificiality.”’ He formulated his con- 
clusion as follows : “We assume that Middle Javanese was the dominant 
language during the whole Majapahit period, and was perhaps in use 
before that time.”” He added that it would not be surprising if on 
further investigation it were found that the language which we call 
Middle Javanese was, for example, the current one in Java already at 
the end of the 10th Saka century (i.e. A.D. 1078). 

There can be little doubt that Van Stein Callenfels made an important 
point here. Even though the situation may have been more complicated 
than he suggests, especially with regard to dialect differences, and even 
though it should be noted that the Middle Javanese dialect itself 
(especially as we know it from the kidun) very soon, perhaps already 
in the Majapahit period, developed into a literary idiom, it remains 
true that the language of the kakawin was a comparatively static one. 
He calls it artificial, not only in its use of unusual vocabulary and 
“flowery” expressions, but also in the fact that it was limited to the 
precedents of earlier authors and hence was fixed for all succeeding 
generations. As in India with the kavya literature, in Java too origin- 
ality does not seem to have been greatly admired, but rather the ability 
to imitate and to adapt the language and style of the great poets of the 
past. This means that the poetic language underwent comparatively 
little development over the period during which the art was actively 
practised in East Java, that is, to the best of our knowledge, a period 
of about six centuries. One cannot say that it underwent no change. 
The language of the earliest kakawin (Ramayana) in a number of 
aspects is remarkably different from that of the later, East Javanese 


1 Van Stein Callenfels, 1925, pp. 153-155. 
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kakawin, and even within the East Javanese period, if one compares 
older texts like Arjunawiwaha and Bharatayuddha with later ones 
(e.g. SR or WS), there are gradual changes in the use of certain gram- 
matical forms, and shifts in meaning in some words; one also observes 
loss of skill at handling the metres, and less striking poetical effects. 
It seems hardly possible to deny that in general there was a gradual 
decline in poetic achievement during the East Javanese period, even 
though it is very dangerous to use this general phenomenon for the 
dating and evaluation of specific texts. At a relatively late stage there 
may have been poets who by their own creativity or by new impulses 
from India may have succeeded in bringing about some kind of in- 
novation or revival in the genre. Bad quality of poetry or poor use 
of language is no absolute proof of a late date; nor is the reverse 
necessarily true! 

Moreover, as Van Stein Callenfels rightly observed, in early texts 
later linguisttc phenomena may be found, which have either crept in 
as a result of inadvertence of the poet or have been introduced for 
the sake of stylistic variation. As an early example of such a phenomenon 
we quote a form which occurs in Hariwansa (from the reign of Jaya- 
bhaya, + A.D. 1160) 12, 1b: yeka line hartim ... Here the sudden 
appearance of the ending -e in place of the usual -nya seems to suggest 
that both the shift of ya to e and the change in the morphophonemic 
rules (OJ -nya; and -ya only when the basic morpheme ends in -n: 
lin-nya but paran-ya; Mod. J. -é, but -né when the basic morpheme 
ends in a vowel: wukir-é, but guru-né) had already taken place and 
were in the back of the poet’s mind, so that the modern form could 
slip into his work, or be used on purpose whenever he needed it. 

We come now to the question of what, if any, are the stylistic and 
linguistic peculiarities of SR. First of all it should be stated that 
especially in view of the late date suggested in a previous section, its 
language is remarkably loyal to the kakawin tradition. And even if 
there are several points which deserve our closer attention because 
they may betray the characteristics of the later language, we still have 
to be very careful in drawing general conclusions from such incidental 
details. For one thing, we should not omit to consider the possibility 
that deviations from standard poetical language may reflect a change 
in metrical conventions rather than a linguistic change, and if there 
is a linguistic difference we will still in many cases not be able to 
decide whether we have a conscious stylistic deviation or a slip of the 
pen. A good case to observe a real change in conventions is formed 
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by the variation between wa and o. Even in really old texts we find 
a restricted number of words in which wa and o are apparently inter- 
changeable, such as, for example, kwan and kon. But in most cases it 
seems as if the contraction of wa to o is an indication of a later 
linguistic usage. In our text there occur cases like hayo, where older 
texts regularly have haywa “do not’, e.g. 34, 2b and 37, 6cd; binotan, 
from bot which in older texts is always bwat, 23, 8c. This text gives 
yet another indication that the traditional rules had changed in the 
direction of the kidun and modern Javanese poetry, where wa and o 
are in practically all cases interchangeable: it uses a few times panwan 
instead of the regular panon, 4, 5b. This reverse change is indeed a 
strong indication that the old norms which only sporadically permitted 
poetic license had shifted to much more general and permissive rules. 
Needless to say, all this does not give us any definite clue as to when 
in spoken Javanese the change wa > o had been completed. This shift 
may have taken place many centuries earlier. 

In other cases it is more difficult to decide whether phonetic pecu- 
liarities reflect linguistic realities or rather a change in metrical con- 
ventions. In earlier Old Javanese @ never occurs at the end of a word — 
in this position one finds instead 0, at least in kakawin where the metre 
gives us a means of checking the vowel length. In our text in a number 
of cases @ occurs at the end of a word: lané (4, la), pasmansé (25, 2c), 
masé (27, 1d), rinéné (32, 7d), and pinartkédé (34, 2b). This does not 
reflect a Modern Javanese form, as in Mod. Jav. too ¢ is impossible 
at the end of a word. Instead of OJ 6 one regularly finds u in Mod. 
Jav. in such a position, and the @ in our text may reflect the fact that 6 
in this position had definitely been replaced by another short vowel. 
In this connection it should be remarked that within a word 6 is far 
from rare in our text — on the contrary it seems to be rather common 
especially in words of which the basic morpheme is monosyllabic: g61 
and its derivations; padoman, etc. One even finds metri causa kanto- 
nanya (19, 3d) instead of the normal kanténanya. 

Another characteristic of this text may indeed reflect a different 
linguistic situation : in Old Javanese when a suffix -a is added to a word 
ending in -a, a long -da is the regular result: mara + a = mara. This 
text does not lack cases where this long -d appears in the same situation, 
but besides, in quite a number of cases we find -aha (or aa), which may 
reflect Mod. Jav. aa (pronounced 60), e.g. 4,6c praptaha; 19, 3c mar- 
gaha ; 3, 13a and 32, 6b muksaha, 6d amarna-marnaha. In older kakawin 
such forms are extremely rare. 
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Altogether, the amount of typical modernisms in SR is small, espe- 
cially if one considers the late date of the text, which may make it 
scarcely any older than either some of the Middle Javanese prose texts, 
such as Pararaton or Tantu Panggélaran, or some of the older kidun. 
There are some incidental forms which look strange in a kakawin, but 
comparable incidental forms occur in much older texts as well and they 
hardly give us a basis for comparative dating of the texts involved. 
A few curiosities of this kind may be mentioned. A passive form with 
in- instead of inm- seems to occur in 28, 8d (inawur-awur) — but the 
case 1S not quite unambiguous, and such doubtful cases of 1m- occur in 
much earlier texts as well.? In 36, 3b rénénén instead of the common 
rénon seems to be a further example of an imperative with double 
occurrence of the suffix -én, although forms of this type occur as early 
as the Adiparwa. Besides irregular forms such as t-ajar-én (11, 4c) and 
t-ajar-ajar-én (36, 2b) which seem to be a blending of two imperatives 
(one with ¢-, and one with -én),® one finds in 19, 4d ta-k asun with 
a correct use of the pronominal -k and t-avkat in 12, 2d with pronom- 
inal t-. Semantically too, there seems little in the vocabulary used by 
Tanakun which deviates from standard Old Javanese poetical language. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe that Tanakun must 
have had some form of first-hand knowledge of Sanskrit, as could be 
expected of someone who also wrote a handbook on metrics, based on 
Indian material and theories. In SR some Sanskrit words are found 
which otherwise are very rare or unknown from other Old Javanese 
texts, as, e.g. ydma, madhydahna, niwrttt. 

Tanakun’s knowledge of the quantity of vowels in Sanskrit words 
too seems to have been better than that of some older poets in Java.‘ 


7. Poetical aspects 


It is almost a cliche to say that it is always unsafe to express value 
judgments about literature in languages other than one’s own, but this 
is all the more the case when we are dealing with Old Javanese, as we 
still have so little to rely on when establishing criteria of judgment. It is 
self-evident that the culture to which the poet belonged, being so utterly 
different from modern Western culture, will have made quite different 


2 Teeuw, 1946, p. 4. 
3 Zoetmulder, 1950, p. 151 and Kern V7.G. 8, p. 323. 
4 For more details see Section 8, below. 
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requirements of a poet than our own. Keeping the above provision 
clearly in mind, we may make the following observations. 

As Zoetmulder has pointed out,’ the poet’s aim is expressed in 
religious terms; his means of achieving his aim was poetry. From Old 
Javanese literature we get the picture of the poet as an aesthete, a 
specialist in the appreciation of natural beauty, for which purpose he 
wanders through the countryside composing his verses. His figure is 
familiar : the poet “roams absorbedly among the beauties of shore and 
mountain’? and hence is dubbed “the wanderer’’.* 

The concepts “beauty”, “nature” and “poetry” are so closely related 
in Old Javanese that the same word is used for all three of them, viz. 
kalanwan, a derivation from the word lano. The meaning of the corres- 
ponding verb mano (from */umano) is “to enjoy the beauties of nature 
lost in reverie” or “to experience beauty”, as well as “to compose 
poetry”. “Poetry” and “beauty” are identical, as we find clearly stated 
in the opening stanza of Siwaratrikalpa. For the Western reader this 
ecstatic contemplation of nature sometimes assumes excessive propor- 
tions — even a scholar like Van Stein Callenfels, who could scarcely 
be said to be lacking in knowledge and appreciation of Javanese culture, 
could not help feeling some irritation at the endless descriptions of 
nature in kakawin, judging by his comments on the subject.‘ 

Descriptions of love, feminine beauty and related subjects formed 
another favourite theme treated in a prescribed form in kakawin. Every 
poet worthy of the name devoted many cantos of his poem to this 
subject, either by taking a love-affair as the main theme of his story 
or by including all kinds of erotic scenes which were only distantly 
related to the main story, or by doing both. There is a marked preference 
for combining the scenes of nature with the erotic scenes; there are 
detailed descriptions relating how nature inspires man with all kinds 
of amorous feelings, and conversely how couples in love are enraptured 
by the beauty of nature. The intimate link between natural beauty 
and eroticism is expressed in various different ways through the use 
of metaphors. 

Another compulsory feature of almost all hakawin is the elaborate, 
and to our taste exaggerated, descriptions of wars and battles between 
armies of heroes and demons. The eternal conflict between good and 


1 Zoetmulder, 1957. 

2 See SR 1, 2a. 

3 See SR 3,2d & 3, 10d. 

4 Van Stein Callenfels, 1925, pp. 168 & 170. 
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evil, which is a typical theme of the wayan, evidently requires due 
emphasis on a down-to-earth military level as well, according to the 
norms of Old Javanese poetry. The Western reader struggles through 
these endless scenes with difficulty — in comparison with these the 
fighting in the Iliad seems mere child’s play. The heroes of these 
battles are generally persons of high rank, such as kings, princes and 
incarnations of gods well-known from the Indian epics and purdna. In 
accordance with the requirements of Indian kavya, the common people 
play only a minor role in most kakawnn. 

In view of the above we may say that as a kakawin SR occupies an 
unusual position. Among the features which characterize most earlier 
kakawin, that of a detailed description of a battle is also found in our 
kakawin. The battle between the armies of Siwa and those of Yama 
takes up ten cantos (19-28), comprising 80 stanzas — that is, over 
one third of the text. Moreover, this description corresponds entirely 
with the epic norms which apparently applied to the genre in Java. 
The fantastic weapons and gruesome methods of warfare which the 
poet’s imagination conjures up are almost equal to what our modern 
society has actually achieved. 

But in other respects this kakawin is not at all typical of the genre. 
The hero is a hunter, a man of extremely low caste. His name, 
Lubdhaka, is not in fact a proper name in Sanskrit, but a word for 
“hunter”. In our text his lowly social status is constantly underlined 
by the use of the words sabara and nisdda® with reference to him. 
Neither do his deeds have anything epic or heroic about them. The 
descriptions of his domestic life, his conversations with his wife, and 
so on, touching in their humanity, are very unusual for Old Javanese 
literature. Similarly the description of his illness and death are unique 
in their portrayal of the everyday life of the ordinary man. 

In such a story, about such people, it was not easy to give love and 
nature the attention they usually receive in kakawin. The problem of 
how to include representations of nature was happily solved by using 
the hunter’s journey at the beginning of the story as an opportunity 
for depicting in detail the landscape through which he travels. The 
technique of giving “aerial” views of the landscape (which was applied 
in the visual arts as well) was easy to use here, because the hunter 
travels through mountainous country in search of game.° Sometimes 


5 See footnote to 2, lh. 
& See p. 46 below. 
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one even gets the impression that the author has forgotten that he is 
describing what the hunter is supposed to see. Although this passage 
may be said to be conventional and to contain clichés, it nevertheless 
excels in its restraint, its genuineness and its composition and is hence 
successful as poetry. 

Naturally the poet must have found it more difficult to provide a 
suitable place for love and feminine beauty in his book. He did not see 
fit to utilize the relationship between the hunter and his wife in order 
to introduce the obligatory erotic clichés or lyrical transports. It may 
have been contrary to the precepts of Indian or Javanese ethics for 
a poet to go into the conjugal love of a worthless hunter. Hence Tanakun 
had little opportunity for including this theme except in his description 
of the abode of Siwa (Canto 32), where the heavenly nymphs may have 
been included merely for poetical purposes. 

Not only does SR lack some of the typical kakawin features but its 
didactic character is also unusual for the genre. Siwa’s explicit instruc- 
tion of his wife at the end of the story, which may be seen as the chief 
purpose of the text, is a feature not usually encountered in a kakawin, 
although the motif itself of the deity instructing his wife was known 
both in India and in Java.” 

All in all SR seems to occupy a special place in Old Javanese kakawin 
literature, both in subject matter and in the manner in which it is 
presented. In form and language, on the other hand, it is typical of 
the genre. Tanakun is skilled at his work and handles the conventions 
of the genre expertly; moreover, he obviously has a direct knowledge 
of Sanskrit — this is confirmed by WS ® — and is capable of using 
the possibilities of the genre and its literary conventions to achieve an 
independent and sober result. 


8. Metrics and Poetics 


As we have explained in the first section of this Introduction, the 
metrical system used in kakawin is Indian in origin, although this does 
not necessarily mean that all individual metres found in Java are known 
to have been used in India. It is quite possible that Javanese poets 
created new metres of their own, or that they had access to Indian 
textbooks on poetics which have until now remained unknown to 
Western scholars. 


7 It occurs, e.g., in the kakawin Smaradahana and various Indian purdna. 
8 Tanakun says that he is interpreting the Pingalasastra. 
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Siwaratrikalpa consists of 39 cantos. In these 20 different kinds of 
metre are used, of which 14 occur only once; Wasantatilaka and 
Sragdhara are each used in two cantos, Aswalalita in four, whilst 
Sardilawikridita and a metre the name of which is uncertain (but 
which is encountered in other kakawin as well) are used in five. Jagad- 
dhita is used most frequently — it occurs in seven cantos. We set out 
below a specification of the metres which occur in SR, together with 
a brief reference to their occurrence in other kakawin, on the basis of 
information made available by Zoetmulder. 


Cantos 1, 3, 9, 16, 29, 33, 39. 

~-- Jee /e-e Jove [eve eee /-~-/ ee 

Name: Jagaddhita, also known as Ragakusuma, Wawirat and other 
names. 

Occurs in all OJ kakawin, without exception; not known from Indian 
sources. 


Cantos 2, 12, 15, 19, 23. 

~-- /ve- [env /ee-/--~/--~/° 
Name: Sardilawikridita. 

Occurs in nearly all kakawin. 


Canto 4. 
~-- / -¥- [~~~ J eee [~~ / ~~~ / ee 


Name: Suwadana. 
Occurs in WS, RY, AW, BY, HW, SD, AWj, Sut, Nag, etc. 


Cantos 5, 14, 20, 36. 

vee Jere nee [ene [ee Jone fe v8 
Name: Aswalalita. 

Occurs in most kakawin. 


Canto 6. 

vee vee [---/--~/eee/e 

Name: (according to Cantakaparwa and Balinese tradition) Girisa. 
Occurs in AW, BY, HW, GK, SD, BK, Sum, Sut etc., but not in RY; 


not known from Indian sources. 


Cantos 7, 21. 

ae J -ee /e-~ fe-~/-8 
Name: Wasantatilaka. 

Occurs in most hakawin. 
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Canto 8. 

ven Jere [ven eve [eee /-2-/ ee 

Name: Balinese tradition uncertain: Wirat Tébu Sol or Kalénénan 
(which are also names given to next metre). 

Occurs in AW, HW, GK, SD, BK, Sum, AWj, Sut, etc. (not in RY); 
not known from Indian sources. 


Cantos 10, 30, 32, 34, 37. 

av [ven [ene [een [eee /eee/-2-/ ee 

Name: Wirat Tebu Sol or Kalénénan (see previous metre). 

Occurs in AW, BY, HW, GK, BK, Sum, AWj, Sut, Nag, etc. (not 
in RY); not found in Indian sources. 


Canto 11. 

av /a-v [ene /-<e 

Name: Wansastha. 

Occurs in WS, RY, AW, GK, BK, Sum, AWj, Nag, etc. 

Canto 13. 

vee [ene /-ee Jone Jove Jee /e-~/ 

Name: Turidagati? 

Occurs in AW, HW, GK, etc. (not in RY); not known from Indian 
sources. 


Canto 17. 
we Re ee 
~vv Jere env /ee 

vv /v-~ /ee-/e-~/e 

Name: Udgatawisama. 

Occurs in WS, RY, BK, Sum, Sut, etc. 


Canto 18. 

-ve J av [eve /-ee [vee ee /-~8 

Name: (according to Balinese tradition) Kusumawilasita. 

Occurs in AW, HW, GK, BK, AWj, Sut, etc. (not in RY); not known 
from Indian sources. 


Canto 22. 


Name: Indrabajra and Upendrabajra (resp.) (alternating, as in RY 
and Sut; this pattern called Upasthita in WS). 

Indr. occurs in WS, RY, HW, SD, BK, Sum, AW,, Sut, etc. 

Upend. occurs in WS, RY, BY, HW, SD, BK, etc. 
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Canto 24. 

vo /ve-/v-~/eve 
Name: Jaloddhatagati. 

Occurs in WS, RY, AW, BK, etc. 


Canto 25. 

vv [een /env/ee-/---/e 

Name: Prthiwitala. 

Occurs in WS, RY, BY, GK, SD, BK, AWj, Sut, Nag, etc. 


Canto 26. 

viv ee [eee Jee /e-~/eee 

Name: unknown. 

Only occurrences known so far : once in BK (75), and four times in GK. 


Canto 27. 

wav ven [ene Jere [ene [eee eee 

Name: (according to Balinese tradition) Madhulenda. 

Occurs in RY (24, 14), AWj, Nag, etc. ; not known from Indian sources. 


Canto 28, 35. 

~-- [-¥- [ove eee /e--/e--/e-8 
Name: Sragdhara. 

Occurs in nearly all kakawin. 


Canto 31. 

v-- /--- eee [ee-/-~e/ ee 
Name: Sikharini. 

Occurs in nearly all kakawin. 


Canto 38. 

--- /ve- [ene /ee-/e-~/ eee 

Name: (according to Balinese tradition) Mrdukomala. 

Occurs in AW, BY, GK, SD, BK, Sut, Nag, etc. (not in RY); not 
known from Indian sources. 


The overall picture which emerges from this summary is not an 
unusual one for an Old Javanese kakawin — a few favourites in 
addition to a large number of metres which are used only once or twice. 
Upon careful comparison of this list of metres with WS, written by 
the same author, we see that he has not restricted himself in his choice 
of metres for SR to the metres which he mentions in his own handbook. 
This is in agreement with the fact that in WS the poet states em- 
phatically that he is only giving a selection: 
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107c: kweh writén malané tatan lininakén manke tékap ni nhulun 
“There are a number of metres found in poetry which I have not 
mentioned here’; and 


109c: akweh writa turun linin mami palenakéna muwah iképalaksanan 
“There are many metres which I have not yet handled, which 
should be distinguished and which must be deduced”’. 


Therefore it is impossible to draw any conclusions as to authorship 
or relative chronology of the two texts from this difference between 
theory and practice. 

As we have said above, the Sanskrit metrical system is based on a 
distinction between long and short vowels which is not common in 
Indonesian languages, including Javanese. This does not mean to say 
that Old Javanese poets were put to great trouble to answer the 
requirement of making the quantitative distinctions imposed by this 
metrical system. The conventions and criteria which they adopted for 
determining whether a syllable was long or short left them ample room. 
They were obviously little deterred by the fact that metrical length 
may have been a linguistic fiction for their own language. 

According to this system a syllable is long: 

(a) if it contains a long vowel; or (b) if its vowel is followed by at least 
two consonants (even if one of these or both occur at the beginning 
of a following word). 

Javanese poets recognized as long all long vowels in words borrowed 
from Sanskrit (4, 7, %, e, 0, at, aw) as well as e and o in indigenous 
Javanese words; also all vowels which resulted from the contraction 
of two vowels, both at the beginning and end of two words and at the 
beginning and end of two morphemes:G<a-+a;i<it+i;H4<u+u; 
ex<xati;o<a+u;a<ate; au<a-to. Moreover the vowels of 
a number of Old Javanese words are sometimes made long by poets 
even though they are not long as a result of sandii. Comparative 
Indonesian linguistics shows that in many of these cases long vowels 
are historically the products of contraction, or are in some other way 
the result of a process of sound change, e.g. t#¢ corresponds to Mal. 
turut, and is probably a later form of tuut or tuhut; lapa corresponds 
to Mal. lapar, so that the length of the vowel may reflect the phonetic 
representation in proto-Javanese of proto-Indonesian r (as in English 
par!). The important question which remains to be answered is whether 
in this type of case Old Javanese poets or theoreticians interpreted and 
manipulated the vowels as long on purely phonetic grounds, or whether 
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other considerations were important as well. Also in cases in which 
an etymological explanation of the length of the vowel is difficult, a 
long vowel is often found in monosyllabic words and at the end of 
a word in Old Javanese, possibly on the analogy of the above examples. 
Finally there are a number of words with a vowel which was evidently 
variable in Old Javanese poetry, such as lawan/lawan. 

The number of potentially long vowels which the Old Javanese poet 
had at his disposal on the basis of these conventions became even greater 
because of the rule of length by position. In fact this rule was apparently 
the greatest producer of long vowels; a study of the first seven stanzas 
of SR reveals that of a total of 580 syllables, 256 were long according 
to the requirements of the metres. Of these 57 were long exclusively 
on: the basis of a long vowel, whereas 199 were long by position. 
Needless to say among the latter there were a number of cases of 
redundant vowel length, e.g. Skt. kirt:, etc. It certainly would not be 
true to say that Old Javanese poets were only able to comply with the 
requirements of Sanskrit metres thanks to the great number of Sanskrit- 
derived words used in their poetry. It is true, however, that no matter 
how much freedom Old Javanese poets were left by their conventions, 
they nonetheless sometimes found it extremely difficult to effect the 
required quantity in the appropriate place and so resorted to a kind 
of poetic license, so that Sanskrit-derived words are sometimes seen 
to have different quantities from the original Sanskrit word. In general 
we might say that the more recent the work, the more frequently does 
it display a freedom of this nature. We should not make generalizations 
about this tendency in poetical technique, for strange forms are some- 
times found even in earlier poems, whereas a later poem such as SR 
testifies to a relatively conventional use of the metrical principles. We 
said above that Tanakun apparently had a knowledge of Sanskrit — 
even so he uses a few words which deviate in quantity from the original 
Sanskrit: magha instead of magha is an obvious example (36, 2d). 
A freedom which the author makes use of more often is the manipu- 
lation of final vowels as long vowels, even where there could not 
possibly be question of a suffix -a or an etymologically long vowel: 
e.g. tekapnyad (4, 3c), pejahd (5,1d), asuna (9,4b), tekapta (11, 7d), 
isyd (19, 5b). In some, but not in all cases, such a long @ might be a 
spelling variant of -a-2, as Zoetmulder has suggested (2, 4c; 9, 4b). 
It would be interesting to investigate whether at a later time, under 
the influence of the numerous cases of final -a being etymologically or 
morphologically long, a new rule was developed according to which 
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every final -a was variable. Another possibility which the poet possessed 
at even an early period in order, if necessary, to create a long syllable 
by position was that of omitting or inserting h as a consonant at the 
beginning of a word, on the basis of pairs such as harép-arép, or hirim- 
irin. Working on this principle Tanakun uses an extraordinary redupli- 
cated form with -um- such as miras-hiras (36, 2a), and does not hesitate 
to supply the Sanskrit name Antaka with an h for the sake of the 
metre: san Hantaka (25, 6a); see also ntkan hacala (2, 1c) and tkan 
hamarasundari (32, 1a). A few other peculiarities have been pointed 
out above in the section on the language of the poem. Suppression of 
a pépét for metrical reasons occurs in cases such as aséluran > asluran, 
smu instead of sému (19, 13d); this is unusual but not impossible in 
earlier texts. There seems to be a metrical error in 22, la, where the 
third syllable of Puspadantén should be short. 

Metrical requirements were not the only ones which a kakawin was 
expected to satisfy. Indian poetics possess an involved system of theories 
about and rules for the composition of kdvya; it seems likely that the 
poets of ancient Java were also aware of these. Hooykaas has shown 
that RY may have been intended as a model kakawin, in which Indian 
principles of poetry were illustrated in Old Javanese.’ So far very little 
has been done in the way of study on this aspect of the kakawin. One 
has the impression, however, that with the passage of the centuries the 
mastery of poetical technique declined. For example, sabddlamkdara 
(embellishment of the sound, i.e. alliteration, etc.), which plays a pro- 
minent role in RY and AW, tends to be more and more neglected. 
In SR, however, there are a few lines where assonance has been success- 
fully applied. The most striking examples are found in the following 
two lines: 

13, 2a gana-gana ghirnitén gagana tan paganita magunén randngana ; 
13, 2c pada masurak-surak surak tkdsru tan asirtk 1 Sira nin musuh. 


In the following two examples one encounters anuprdsa (repetition of 

similar syllables) : 

3, 7a himban-himban ikan paran wway umijil tinali-talt tinuntun tn 
talan ; 

3, 7c rémbés-rémbés atis rt sor niki pakis ban anarasah awor pakis 

We have not observed any examples of yamaka (word-play or pun) 


1 Hooykaas, 1958. 
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in SR, but this does not mean that they are necessarily absent, as WS 
contains many deliberate examples, where the name of a metre 1s 
mentioned as such and also with a different meaning attached to it. 

Examples of arthalamkdra (figures of speech) are to be found in 
plenty in SR. Mostly they are not as complicated or far-fetched as in 
texts such as AW, BK and BY and give a charming effect, although 
they may be mere clichés. We referred in the previous section to the 
metaphors or natural symbols which are employed in descriptions of 
scenery and of beautiful women — these things are described in terms 
of each other by the use of figurative language (see, for example, 
Cantos 5, 6 and 32) which is not always easy to grasp. Some of these 
instances are indicated in the notes on the translation. Perhaps the 
most original images occur in Canto 17, where the soul of Lubdhaka, 
floating miserably in the sky, laments his condition by means of com- 
parisons borrowed from nature. 


9. The Mangala 


The following sections will deal with specific parts of the poem 
Siwaratrikalpa, as we thought it would be useful to provide explanations 
(more than is possible in the footnotes) or running paraphrases, in 
order to clarify the meaning or give further information in addition 
to the translation. 

The first passage calling for elucidation is the very first canto, which 
contains what is called the mangala. While referring to Zoetmulder’s 
fundamental article for general aspects of the mangala in Old Javanese 
kakawin,’ we may observe the following (in which the end of the text 
will also be referred to). 

The mangala of SR contains the three elements which are normally 
to be expected, namely: 


1. invocation of a deity; 

2. glorification of the ruling king ; 

3. self-abasement by the poet (which is at the same time a self- 
justification). 


The god invoked here is not mentioned by name, but is referred to 
as the God of Gods. In view of the subject of the poem this is most 


1 Zoetmulder, 1957. 
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probably Siwa. It should be observed straightaway that with Tanakun 
himself there is no question of exclusive Siwaism, because his poem WS 
commences with an invocation of the Goddess of Speech, Saraswati 
(Wagiswari), as is natural for a work on metrics, and mentions the 
deities Brahma, Wisnu, Bani and Sri as well.? In the Java of those 
times, as in present-day Bali, there was no question of monotheism in 
the sense that one might worship one god to the exclusion of all others, 
but every deity in the pantheon had a right to worship at the proper 
time and place. In this connection it may be useful to quote the opening 
lines of WS with a translation, because these show clearly the difference 
in deity on the one hand and because on the other they demonstrate 
unmistakably the close link between these two texts in the matter 


of language. 

WS la-d: 
san hyan Wagiswarindah lihat 1 satata bhaktinkw 1 j6n Dhatrdewi 
pinrth rin citta mungw in sarasija ri dalém twas lanénastawanku 
nityaweha-n wardnugraha kaluputa rin duhkha sanséra wighna 
lawan tastu wruhén sdstra sakalaguna nin janma tapwan hanéwéh 


2a ndahan donkw-djapdnarcana ri stra kédo mrakrta-n candasastra 


May the Goddess of Speech look graciously on my constant 
devotion at her feet, she the spouse of the Creator ; 

My mind seeks her establishment in the lotus in the midst of my 
heart, and I therefore constantly praise her. 

May she always grant me the favour of escaping sorrow, suffering 
and hindrances, 

And may I be knowledgeable in literature and all the sciences of 
men, without any difficulty. 


Such is my aim in murmuring prayers and worshipping her, 
struggling to interpret the Chandah-sastra... 


After this the poet turns immediately to his subject, the explanation 
of Old Javanese metrical systems. These five lines are fairly self- 
explanatory, but we shall return to them below. 

Having identified san hyan nin hyan as Siwa (cf. SD 1, 8d),° it is 


2 On Saraswati in Balinese religion see Hooykaas, 1964, pp. 19-39. 

3 hyan nin hyvan pwa sirdtapapa ta kunan sddhyan muwah de nira 
(“He is the god of gods, practising asceticism; what more, then, must he 
strive for?”). 
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immediately clear from the terminology used in the first stanza that 
we are here concerned with Tantristic Siwaism, in which yoga plays 
a prominent part in the liberation of the individual. Characteristic of 
this are the two forms in which the deity is perceivable; these are 
usually called niskala (immaterial) as opposed to sakala (material). 
From the first line it appears that in his mtskala form he is the object 
of concentration of “one who is accomplished in poetic arts’, i.e. a poet, 
or literally one who is weighed down or pregnant with lano (poetry, 
beauty, emotion, etc.). The deity’s sakala form is here called sthilakdra 
(coarse, gross, tangible form), which resides in the heart-lotus (hrdaya- 
kamala). The latter expression is well-known from the literature on 
Tantrism.* 

In the third line are given the means (meditation, songs of praise, 
and so on) by which the religious man can approach the sakala mani- 
festation of the deity. But by the word nhin in the fourth line the poet 
seems to suggest an opposition, that 1s, that he 1s aiming for an even 
higher goal, and is intent on being granted the favour of achieving 
“world-conquest in Beauty”, with which he appears to refer back to 
the first lines and identification with the deity in his miskala form. 
The expression digjayén lano is, of course, reminiscent of that used 
of kings who hoped to become “world-conquerors”, and represents the 
highest ideal of the poet.® 

The above interpretation is, however, not entirely certain. A weak 
point is perhaps the translation of the words im samankana. After the 
passive verb linékasakén one would expect an agent to be mentioned 
(“by such a man”); this would then refer back to the “one accomplished 
in poetic arts” mentioned in (a). But then the opposition between the 
niskala form of the deity and his sthalakdra which the text itself makes 
would be of little significance, and the word hin (“but”) makes little 
sense here. On the other hand the phrases (r)in samankana and in 
samankaé occur as early as the Old Javanese Adiparwa in the meaning 
of “now” or “then” — and hence by extension perhaps “at this stage’ ® 

The mangala of WS quoted above may appear to argue against our 
interpretation, for there is no question of an opposition: Tanakun 1s 
striving, he says, to induce the deity to establish herself in his heart- 
lotus, and thus to free him from evil, although release in the religious 


4 See, for example, Goris, 1926, pp. 63-64; Pott, 1966, pp. 139-140 and especially 
Hooykaas, 1964 and 1966, Glossary under lirdaya(padma, -pundarika). 

5 See, eg., BY 1,3d; Aichele, 1967, p. 230. 

6 See Zoetmulder, 1950, pp. 29-30, and SR 37, 3c & 5c. 
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sense through yoga is not mentioned. In WS 2a as well, where the 
poet claims to be worshipping the goddess (by means of japa, the same 
word as used in §R 1, Ic), it seems as if everything is on a somewhat 
lower level. The poet seems to be primarily concerned with obtaining 
blessing for the execution of his work, and not so much with ultimate 
release. Hence, despite the parallels in word-usage, the mangala of WS 
need not argue against our translation of SR 1. In the two texts we are 
apparently on different planes of religious ambition. It is also striking 
that the word Jano and its derivatives, which so dominate the mangala 
of SR, are absent in the opening lines of WS. 

This word Jano and its derivatives are repeated twice in the second 
stanza of SR. The poet here seems to be contrasting his aimless 
wandering (mano) and enjoyment of nature (kalanén — the older form 
ka-...-én is used instead of the for this period more usual ka-...-an 
for metrical reasons) with the more useful work which must follow 
it and which will make these activities meaningful, namely the writing 
of poetry. That is why he allows himself to be guided by his inspiration 
and “makes bold to write a kakawin”. He uses the word makirtt, which 
means “to win oneself fame’, or “to acquire merit” by means of a good 
deed. In Old Javanese kirts became a generally accepted word for 
“poem” (kakawin), as this offered the poet the most efficacious means 
of acquiring merit. This line further says explicitly that the kirt: consists 
of a kakawin. The k assonance is most striking in this line. 

In line 2c the immediate aim of the work, namely to effect the king’s 
welfare, is stated. The expression san panikélan tanah, which is found 
in other works, such as AW 36, 2d, as well, is rather puzzling, but 
thanks to Zoetmulder’s lexicographical material there can be little doubt 
that the meaning of these words is “he (the illustrious one) over whom 
poets break their pens in two”, or “he who is the object on account 
of which (poets) snap their pens’”.” By means of his poem he expresses 
the wish that the king may continue to receive the esteem of his subjects. 
The poet mentions his royal patron by name in the fourth line — the 
reader is referred to section 4 of this Introduction for the identity 
of Adi-Suraprabhawa. 

But in the third stanza the poet seems to recoil at his own boldness. 
He admits that it is not humanly possible for him to gain honour with 
an inferior work like this, but expresses the hope that it will at least 
be of service to him as far as his religious aspirations are concerned, 


7 See also Aichele, 1967, p. 227, whose interpretation of tkél does not seem 
correct. 
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and will be a means of reaching % nirdsraya, a term often used in these 
texts with reference to the Absolute, which is of course identical with 
Siwa. In Sanskrit the word nirdsraya generally means “helpless”, 
“without refuge’, but it is here a technical term from the practice 
of yoga.® 

This third stanza of Canto 1 runs closely parallel to Canto 38 in 
which Tanakun goes at greater length into his shortcomings as a poet: 
he does not do kalanwan sufficient justice and offends against the 
metrical rules of gurulaghu, the literal meaning of which is “heavy and 
light”, i.e. long and short syllables. This term also occurs in later Java- 
nese poetry, but there its meaning is evidently no longer understood.? 

Here the poet lays special emphasis on his poetical activities as a 
means of combatting the confusion in his heart. In this respect too the 
last thing he expects is to win the approbation of his public, but here 
again he expresses the hope of being freed of klesa by means of his 
poetical activity. He hopes to be cleansed of the impurities of earthly 
existence and thus to gain access to the Absolute, here referred to by 
the same word as in Canto 1. It seems strange that the author of a work 
which so emphatically ciaims to demonstrate that the performance of 
the Siwaratri ritual is the most efficacious way to salvation should 
regard poetry as the most effective means of achieving that goal for 
himself. Is this phrase so much a customary element that the author 
does not feel a contradiction between the contents of his poem and the 
expressions of his opening and final lines? *° 

Following the more or less familiar, conventional expressions of 
Canto 38 comes the single stanza of Canto 39. One might defend the 
view that with Canto 38 the poem was already a rounded and complete 
whole and that there could be nothing more of any importance to say. 
As Canto 39 is represented in all mMss., however, it has to be accepted 
as part of the original text, unless proof to the contrary can be given. 
As yet this is not possible. After the obligatory, formal Canto 38 the 
stanza of Canto 39 strikes us as a very personal statement: note the 
use of the personal pronoun -ku, the predominant use of Javanese rather 
than Sanskrit words, the expression of strongly dtesseitig feelings 
which contrast so distinctly with the jenseitig, lofty but impersonal 


8 See Glossary nirdsraya. 

8 The expression also occurs in HW 54, Ib, where it has been mistranslated 
by Teeuw. 

10 Or was the Siwaratri not, in fact, intended to be performed by the common 
man? See also p. 57. 
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climax of Canto 38, 2d. Is this stanza, in opposition to the formal creed 
of the court poet of Canto 38, the very personal creed of the man 
Tanakun, whose one and only interest in life was indeed to wander 
around creating poetry, and who felt cut off from the source of life 
if circumstances kept him from doing so? It is interesting to observe 
that WS too, after the more formal ending of stanzas 109 and 110, 
adds a few stanzas in which more personal feelings seem to have found 
expression, even though it is true that these final stanzas of WS are 
much closer to conventional kakawin endings than SR 39 is. On the 
other hand it is difficult to deny that there are certain elements in 
SR 39 which savour of Balinese interpolation: the absence of a gram- 
matical subject in line 1, the accumulation of nominal expressions, 
connected with ri and in, the excessive use of the article 7. Perhaps 
a comparative study of a greater number of endings — especially of 
later, Balinese kakawin — might enable us to reach a more definite 
conclusion. And we have to bear in mind that in any case what seems 
to us to be a logical or illogical ending of an Old Javanese kakawin 
need not necessarily coincide with what Javanese poets themselves 
deemed logical or illogical. 


10. Features of the Javanese countryside, as depicted in 
Stwardatrikalpa, Cantos 2 and 3 


In this section we should like to highlight the close relationship 
between the literary and visual arts of ancient Java. In the past these 
have often been treated as separate matters, whereas they are not only 
complementary studies but can be of great assistance in the comprehen- 
sion one of the other. It is well known that literary themes were depicted 
in the form of reliefs on the candi (as well as in other places), and 
that a knowledge of the literary source can help in the explanation of 
such reliefs. (Reliefs depicting the tale of Lubdhaka have until now 
not been positively identified.) Conversely, the reliefs can assist us 
greatly in determining the meaning of certain OJ words — they can 
show us visually what an object looked like — or they can aid our 
insight by showing us the way a situation was imagined by the people 
of, say, fourteenth century Java. This subject 1s highly complex; we 
simply wish to emphasize here the importance of a knowledge of ancient 
Javanese art for that of literature, and the fruitfulness of co-operation 
between these two fields of study. 
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The descriptions to be found in Cantos 2 and 3 are supplied by the 
poet to illustrate the kind of country through which the hunter 
Lubdhaka passed on his expedition in search of game. It is stated that 
he set off toward the north-east (2, 4a), and later (3, 1la) that he came 
within sight of the sea. It is interesting to compare this with some 
lines from WS (74): 


rarahén 1 lanén in wukir patapan léyép 

yadi katékaha rin jaladhy aparajtta 

“Seek him among the hazy hills and hermitages, 
Though you come as far as the north-eastern sea.” 


If the poet resided in a mountainous place in which the sea lay to the 
north-east, we might be tempted to look for its location somewhere 
in the Pénangunan-Arjuna mountain complex, or in the region of 
Tumapél where, as we have explained,’ Suraprabhawa may have had 
his capital. 

The hunter’s home was in the mountains (2, lc), and as he set out 
he was able to see down into the valleys where there were various 
objects which caught his attention; these are catalogued in 2, 4b: 


taman: these may have been the plantations or vegetable gardens which 
were cultivated for their own subsistence by the occupants of, for 
example, the mandala. The gardens lay outside the wall of the com- 
munity and people went there daily to work. Mandala, parhyanan, 
panalusan and katydgan are each types of religious “establishment”, in 
which people lived apart (either as communities or singly) in order 
to devote themselves to meditation and religious practices. 


In lines (c) and (d) of stanza 4 we find a description of the fields 
(thant) which Lubdhaka could see mounting the slopes of the mountains 
while he stood on the heights looking down. The fields were planted 
with various crops (tanduran) and were irrigated from a stream coming 
down from the hills. The idea of viewing the landscape from above 
appears to have been widespread. Visually we see it represented on 
the reliefs of Candi Trawulan,? where temple complexes are shown 
in “aerial perspective”. 

Further down Lubdhaka caught sight of a village (desa) nestling 
in a valley. The description of this is given in stanza 5. Of the buildings 


' See above, p. 16. 
2 For an illustration of this see Krom, 1923, vol. 3, pl. 67. 
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in general (nydsa), he could make out the roofs of the rankan — what 
these were is uncertain, but we may conjecture that they were ordinary 
dwelling houses, of rectangular ground-plan and bearing a “saddle- 
roof’’ covered with a thatch of grass (Jalan = alang-alang). As a sign 
of prosperity and of the fact that the people were about their daily 
activities, smoke (kukus) is to be seen drifting and hanging in the air. 
Two features which are picked out because of their significance are the 
banyan tree (waendira = waringin) and the hall; these are taken as 
symbols of the community, and the poet underlines the function of 
the bale as a place where people gathered to discuss business. Its 
roofing material, reeds or rushes (kalakah) is more durable than alang- 
alang grass. 

Looking away to the west of this now (in stanza 6), Lubdhaka could 
see on the slopes of the ridges rice-fields (pasawahan), with the typical 
neat lines of their dikes (galén) ; gardens (kubwan) which were carefully 
planted out in rows (perhaps with vegetables); and coconut palms 
(tirisan). All three apparently belonged to the village, and must have 
represented the three main branches of its agricultural activity — and 
hence sources of its food supply. 

Somewhere in the vicinity of the village (sandinnya) there stood 
a complex of buildings used by a community of monks or nuns under 
the authority of a superior, called the dewaguru (stanza 7).* As 
prescribed for religious establishments, it stood near water (/wah gon). 
The first element mentioned is the gate (dwdra), which was prominent, 
being higher than the rest. The wall (bapra or lalayan) completely 
enclosed the complex, and various trees were planted along the wall, 
presumably on the outside. 

Within the wall there stood a number of mahantén, “arranged just 
as one sees in pictures’ — this may well be evidence for the existence 
of paintings as still found in Bali. It is not certain what these buildings 
were, but it is possible that they were small, square dwellings of four 
or six pillars in which the members of the community lived and slept. 
They were roofed with black arén fibre, hence their comparison with 
girls’ hair. Stanza 8 is devoted to describing the mahantén. 

The final stanza of this canto describes the courtyard (natar) to be 
found on the northern side of the complex, which was used for religious 
activities. The courtyard had grass growing in it, as it is described 


3 A sketch of the ground-plan of a similar complex is seen in Galestin, 1936, 
p. 108. 
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as “bright and green”, but the grass had been kept short (tandés). 
Within the courtyard were found payajnan (lit. “place for offerings”) ; 
these were presumably structures on which the offerings were placed, 
and could have been either very simple platforms, more elaborate 
shrines with roofs or canopies, or of the niche type still seen in Bali.* 
It is said that they were réstk, i.e. well-kept, neat or clean, or perhaps 
decorated with fresh green leaves. Also within the courtyard were 
tunkub-tunkub, which were shrines with a stone base and a very tall 
roof, whether of the pagoda type or not we cannot be certain (see 
Glossary). As befitting a holy place it was quiet, except for the sound 
of conch and prayer-bell, both indicating the activities of priests cele- 
brating their religious rites. The description of the kadewagurwan gives 
the impression of a place still alive and well cared for, in contrast to 
what follows. 

The first four stanzas of Canto 3 give a description of a temple 
complex (dharma) which has fallen into ruins. No spatial relation of 
this complex to the aforegoing items is mentioned, although it is said 
that it stood beside a mountain stream. As we draw near, first the path 
is mentioned (hawan, 3, la). Next we are informed about the state of 
the supit makara — these were apparently the curving trunks of the 
“water-elephants’, which stood on either side affixed to the foot of 
the steps leading into the temple complex. Neither such a flight of steps 
nor a doorway or gate is mentioned, although they are suggested by the 
mention of the wall (lalayan 3, 1b) which probably enclosed the complex. 
Moving closer, our eye falls on the cawintén. This was probably the 
monster-head found over the doorway (see Glossary). Finally, the free- 
standing figures (wiwarapdala) on either side of the gateway are 
mentioned ; these acted as guardians. 

In stanza 2 the imaginary visitor has entered the courtyard, where 
he observes the condition of the bwat-dhantén and its wanunan 
(buildings). Of the latter it is said that some “were now only wreckage, 
while others had rotted away’, so we immediately think of wooden 
structures; their roofs and pillars are also described. What the bwat- 
dhantén was is not certain. We followed Zoetmulder’s interpretation ; 
he takes bwat-dhantén to be a sandht form of bwat-hantén. Hantén 
would then be a “krama” variant of halu; bwat-halu is known from 
Sum., etc. As halu can be equated with Jwiga, is it possible to think of 
these pavilions as ‘linga-pavilions’? Another interpretation would be 


4 See, tor example, Moojen, 1926, plate XXI. 
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to read bwat-dantén, and to interpret dantén as a variant of rawi.® The 
bwat-dantén should then be equated with the bwat-rawt which is 
described in stanza 4 of this canto. This, however, is not very probable. 
Wukiran has been taken in the sense of ukiran, reliefs, against the 
interpretation of Zoetmulder. As the girls mentioned in the same line 
apparently are carved figures forming part of the wukiran it is difficult 
to explain this as some kind of gunungan. We point specifically to 
Balinese puri’s as depicted in Moojen, plates LIJ, LIV, LVI. 

In stanza 3 we come to the main temple (prasdda) itself; this seems 
to have had a number of small pinnacles (puca-pucak). The sides 
(parswa) of the building had been parted by the roots of a fig, and all 
the “accompanying figures’ were destroyed. These were the images 
of deities which were placed around either the inside or the outside of 
the cella and seemed to act as servants or ministers surrounding the 
king, represented by the main deity standing in the midst of the cella. 
Here the deity is described as being firmly in place, standing in the 
centre of the prandlaka. The original meaning of the term prandlaka, 
according to Indian architectural handbooks, is “channel”, namely that 
cut in the base (yont) on which a linga or figure of the god Siwa stands; 
the function of the channel is to collect the water poured over the 
image and to direct it through a spout in the side of the base, where 
it is collected and used for religious purposes, having been impregnated 
with the purifying influence of the divine image. In Java, however, 
the term for the part has apparently been applied to the whole, and the 
word prandlaka designates the base or pedestal into which the linga 
or image is fitted.® 

In stanza 4 we leave the main temple and move on through the 
compound. The “many buildings” mentioned probably served various 
mundane functions in the neighbourhood of the temple; it is not clear 
whether they should be taken in association with the spouts (makara) 
also found in line (a). With these we have reached the retaining wall 
of the pool (bwat-rawt) which is often to be found in temple precincts. 
The spouts poured water into the pool, in which water-lilies probably 
floated. The word upacdra seems to indicate all the various kinds of 
embellishment or ornamentation which might in general be expected 
to adorn such a construction. The term bwat-rauw1 (although translated 


5 In Nag. 32, 5a we find bwat rantén atulis; Pigeaud, 1960, takes this as equi- 
valent to bwat raui..., and translates it as a ‘constructed pond’ (Vol. III, 
p. 36). 

8 See Van Naerssen, 1941, p. 35 note 10. 
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with “pool”) probably includes the whole construction consisting of 
walls, steps, pool and in the centre an island with on it a small building 
(generally called bale kamban), to which one could retire to meditate, 
read the scriptures or to relax. Line (c) points to the custom of visiting 
such a place, as the courts are described as now deserted, with no 
trace of a visitor. 

In stanza 5 the poet in his mind’s eye looks further to the north-east. 
Although he seems temporarily to have forgotten the hunter looking 
down on these scenes, perhaps we are to understand that the viewer 
himself has moved further, continuing his journey to the north-east. 
Stanzas 5-9 contain the description of what was probably a landscaped 
garden (taman-taman), a favourite resort for people seeking pleasure 
(see 3, 5d). Stanza 5 mentions the pathway, leading in steps (hambal- 
hambal) up a hill-side, and the trees and flowers. 

The mushroom-pavilions found in stanza 6 must be the small struc- 
tures which can be seen on reliefs and consist of a roof supported by 
one pillar, hence the comparison.’ There is some doubt about their 
function in the context; in general they appear to have a religious 
purpose, and people are not seen sitting under them on the reliefs. 
It is also not clear why they should appear hidden or withdrawn. The 
“spout” referred to might be a natural spring which feeds the stream 
described here. 

Stanzas 7 and 8 continue the description of the water on its down- 
ward course. Talan (7a) are the pipes made of lengths of bamboo, such 
as are still used in the hydraulic systems of Javanese rice-fields, being 
of convenient size and resistant to rotting in damp ground. Taluktak 
(7b) (“musical water-mills”) are instruments turned by falling water 
and sounding musical notes. They are described by Kunst.® Another 
point deserving special mention comes in line 8b, which mentions 
makara, carved in a row, and probably placed in the river-bank. This 
idea is confirmed from elsewhere, as the bathing-place at Candi Kidal 
shows us a number of makara, each spouting a thin stream of water, 
set in the bank of the watercourse.” The effect is, indeed, striking. 

The pandan wwan of stanza 9 is the pandanus palm; the name means 
“man-pandan’”, and reflects the fact that the silhouette of this tree 
looks like grotesque human forms, standing astride and letting their 


™ See Galestin, 1936, Ch. IT. 
8 Kunst, 1968, p. 58. 
® For an illustration, see Publicaties O.D. 1, (1925) pl. 15 a & b. 
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arms hang down in an attitude of despair.*° They are therefore described 
as “hanging over the rocks”, and as looking sad. 

The pudak which have been dropped and have verse written on 
them are the conical buds of the pandanus palm.** They are suitable 
to write on as they are soft and when scratched turn black; they are 
frequently mentioned in Javanese literature in the stock-situation where 
a lovelorn maiden nurses a pudak and addresses it as the child of her 
indifferent object of love. A fine example is found in AW 4, 3: 


wwantén manumbana pudak ginuritnya Partha 

ndad-n suswa-suswant kinolnya hana-n lininlin ... 

(There was one who caressed a pudak, singing to it as to Arjuna; 

She would try to put it to her breast, embracing it and would 
say to it...) 


With this we have reached the end of the passage containing objects 
worthy of comment from an architectural or archaeological point of view. 


11. Religious Notes 


Before going on to discuss the Siwardatri ritual itself, we should insert 
here some observations on its religious background. The whole con- 
ception of the ritual as a means of achieving salvation rests, of course, 
on certain other basic beliefs which must have been held, if not by the 
population at large, then by the circle to which the poet belonged, 
namely the Indianized court and clergy. 

The matter is epitomized in the objection raised by the Ganas, Siwa’s 
troops, to his order to go and bring the hunter’s soul to Siwa’s heaven: 


(11,9) (apan) sajiwanya sadamati mrga 
samitra tapwan magawe tapabrata 
ndya téka donanya tékén Siwilaya 
kénohnya yan munsira tambra gohmukha 


We see here two destinations for the soul depicted as alternatives: 
the abode of Siwa (Heaven) and the Cow-Headed Cauldron (Hell). 
According to the following stanza it was the special function of the 
Kinkaras (the followers of Yama, king of the afterworld) to decide 


10 For illustrations see Publicaties O.D., pl. 37 (Tjandi Soerawana, panelen 
6 & 7). 
11 A box in the shape of a pudak is seen in Bernet Kempers, 1959, pl. 196. 
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who should go to Heaven and who to Hell. The criterion for this 
distinction is the conduct of the person during his life — good conduct 
consists of ulah dharma... mwan yasa (2, 2a), or mapunya yasa dharma 
len brata (5, 6c), while bad conduct is, for example (as in the case of 
the hunter Lubdhaka), nora-n sansaya kewalasukha-sukhan (2, 1d), or 
lot maburi ... mamati-n mon wék, etc. (2, 2b), or satatanuwukt saka- 
sénén nin indriya (8,7d). Lubdhaka is depicted as a nisdda, that is, 
someone of the meanest possible social station and engaged in the most 
despised and most evil possible occupation, killing other living creatures. 
It is hinted that if he had carried out even the smallest act of penance 
it might have made a difference to his fate in the afterlife, but he had 
not, and so the consequence had to be that he be punished by the 
followers of Yama. Not only do we see how evil it is to take life, but 
also the view that it is evil to indulge the desires of the senses and to 
enjoy oneself, in contrast with the virtue which is accumulated through 
acts of asceticism (tapabrata). This is the classical Brahmanical viewpoint. 

Although the ideas of a heaven and a hell, and of inevitable retribution 
for evil deeds and rewards for good deeds are clearly present here, the 
doctrine of reincarnation is nowhere mentioned,’ even though it is so 
prominent in Indian thought. 

In this text the figure of Yama is not described, nor is the fate of 
those punished in Hell. Hell is called either a kawah (cauldron or 
crater), or the Tambra Gohmukha — a copper adorned with heads 
of cattle on either end, such as is frequently seen in Balinese illustrations 
of Hell. Yama is punisher of the dead and to him is brought the soul 
after leaving the body; then the recorder, Citragupta, reads in a book 
a full account of its deeds during its life. In India the book is called 
Agrasandhani; in this text it is called a galih (see footnote to the 
translation), but no specific name is given. 

There is no question that the chief god is Siwa. Apart from Yama, 
only Indra, Girindraduhita, Kumara and Ganesa are mentioned by 
name among the other deities — “the gods” in general are mentioned 
once (37, 10d). The Buddha or Wisnu are nowhere referred to. The 
central theme of the work is the worship of Siwa, and we have earlier 
(p. 18) pointed to the prominence of the cult of Siwa in the late Maja- 
pahit period. 

On the basis of what has been said above we should draw attention 
to the following. We have seen that in Java of this period it was 


1 We do not agree with Hooykaas’ translation (1964) p. 198 of abalik (37, 9c) 
as “reborn”. 
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believed that the body and the soul were not identical — after death, 
and after the cremation of the body, the soul continued to exist. The 
form which it was imagined to take is not described, but we get the 
impression that Lubdhaka’s soul looked much the same as his body 
had done while he was still alive on earth. It is interesting to note that 
the spirit-world is located in the sky or ai (rather than e.g. under the 
earth) — there are several references in this poem which show this. 

The question now is, what happened when someone died and his 
soul left his body ? The text says (9, 5) that the signs of life (heart-beat 
and breathing) grew weaker and passed out of Lubdhaka’s body via 
his throat. It then contains this line: 


nora-n dharma samdatra panlépasa jiwa karana nika yan samankana 
“For he had not fulfilled the least part of the moral law as a release 
for his soul, and that is why he was in such a state.” (9, 5d) 


The word panlépas signifies “means for releasing”. For an explanation 
we may look to Calon Aran.2 After Calon Aran had died, mpu 
Bharadah remembered that he had not yet told her about her release 
(kalépasan). He revived her, and explained that he had done this in 
order to tell her of her release, to point out her heaven and to remove 
her impediment. He did these things and she died successfully released 
(lukat); the body was then cremated. The use of the word lukat is 
instructive. It suggests that she was released from a demonic (or 
animal) form, or that she was exorcised of her evil nature, and hence 
free to go straight to heaven. The belief was that a demonic or animal 
incarnation was the result of evil deeds or the outward expression of 
an evil nature. Returning to Lubdhaka, we have here a figure who was 
thoroughly evil — who had never performed a virtuous deed — and 
who died. But after his death his soul found itself floating aimlessly 
in the air: 

“There in the air he was sorrowful and pitiable; 

He knew not for which destination he should head.” (11, 1c-d) 


This is because he had not been “released” and did not know the way 
to heaven; that is, it had not been pointed out to him. What, then, was 
the nature of the “means for releasing’? which he lacked? It is called 
here dharma, that is, virtuous deeds in accordance with the moral law, 
but in the case of Calon Aran it seems to have consisted of instruction 
concerning release, perhaps in the nature of the moral law. 


2 Ed. Poerbatjaraka (1926a), pp. 129-130. 
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12. The Ritual of the Night of Siwa 


In connection with the actual description of the rules for celebrating 
the Night of Siwa contained in Canto 37 of this kakawin, we should 
as a preliminary step draw attention to certain points mentioned in the 
story of the hunter Lubdhaka, because this fulfils in the whole the 
function of illustrating how the rite was once performed — albeit 
unwittingly — resulting in Lubdhaka’s deliverance. 

In line 2, 2a it is said specifically that “from the time of his earliest 
youth” Lubdhaka “had never observed the moral law or acquired 
religious merit’, and this is further underlined by the fact that he (2b) 
‘had always engaged in hunting .. .” This is to say, he possessed nothing 
which might later secure a happy outcome after death, under the system 
of thought current in the author’s time. 

Stanza 3, Canto 2 states that the particular day on which the hunter 
happened to set out on his hunting expedition was (3a) “the fourteenth 
day of the dark half of the seventh month”, and that when he set forth 
he was (3b) “wearing a hunter’s jacket of dark(-blue) cloth’. The date 
on which the ritual must be performed is mentioned by the god Siwa, 
for example, in 36, 2d (ri magha kulém caturdasa hirén), and the 
rule that one must put on a new, clean jacket in 37, 1d (manigasana 
suddhakansuga). 

It is stated that Lubdhaka did not eat for the whole day: (4, 4c) “He 
was hungry too, as he had not eaten since he first set out from home, 
and midday had gone by...” This is important, as the rule of fasting 
is prescribed for the day preceding the Siwaratri (see 37, ld: upawédsa). 
(Lubdhaka did, however, drink water (4, 5d) !) 

In stanza 5, Canto 5, the author describes how the hunter (5b) 
“plucked the leaves of the bael (maja) tree (into which he had climbed 
for shelter), and without ceasing dropped them in the deep water” — 
where they happened to fall on a lingga of Siwa “in the midst of the 
pool” (5c). Even though it was a natural lingga (nora ginawe), “not 
fashioned by human hands” (5c), this act counted as fulfilment of the 
rule found in 37, 3d: makadi sémi nin majarja sulasih panékara nin 
anarcané sira, ‘‘First and foremost the tender shoots of the maja and 
sulasih should be the floral offerings of one who worships Him.” 

Finally, in stanza 6 of Canto 5 we are told that (6d) “he did not 
sleep the whole night through”. In 37, 2d the rule is given that the 
four watches of the night must be observed in due order, and again 
this is emphasized in 37, 4d (1% sawéiit saka saydima). 
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This, then, represented Lubdhaka’s unconscious observance of the 
Siwaratri, and the following cantos describe what befell him as a result. 
We turn now to consider more closely the rules laid down at the end 
of the kakawin for those who wish to share in enjoying the benefits of 
this religious act. At this point we refer again to the work done by 
Hooykaas on Balinese texts containing references to the celebration 
of the Siwaratri; ? as we have shown above, the wording of parts of the 
Balinese texts shows such a remarkable likeness to our kakawin 
(Canto 37) that a genetic relationship between them seems plausible. 
As has been suggested before, further comparison with Indian sources 
will be needed in order to establish the historical connections. 

The point which the text itself stresses is that even though one does 
not carry out the brata but simply remains awake on that one night 
of the year (37, 9a) one will certainly go to Siwa’s heaven and have 
happiness forever more (37,9c), no matter what sort of person one 
may be (37,9b). The god Siwa, in his instruction on the Siwaratri, 
emphasizes that the benefits of this observance exceed those of all other 
praiseworthy religious deeds (37, 7b). And so, on account of the supreme 
power (paramaprabhawa) of the brata (37, 8d), no matter how heinous 
the sins one may have perpetrated during one’s life (37, 7c; 8a & b), 
these and their ill effects are wiped away (37,7d; 8c). The hunter is 
our exemplification of this. 

The first requirement for the Siwaratri concerns the night on which 
it is to be performed: only one night in the year is permissible, namely 
the fourteenth (caturdasi) of the dark half (krsnapaksa) of the month 
Magha. Magha is one of the twelve lunar months of the year, and 
coincides with our January-February. Such a month consists of 30 days 
(tttht). The “dark half” is the period of the waning of the moon, that 
is, from full moon to new moon, so that the 14th falls shortly before 
the appearance of the new moon, and hence represents the “darkest” 
time of the month. The month Magha is the seventh of the ancient 
Javanese calendar, and as such was called kapitu.2 This name should 
not be confused with the month Kapitu known in Java today, because 
the basis of calculation is quite different. Seeing that a lunation consists 
of 29/30 days, any given month may sometimes lack a 15th of the 
krsnapaksa — perhaps this 1s the reason why the ritual is prescribed 
for the 14th. It will be seen that any month does not have a fixed 
position with regard to our solar year. It will also be seen that every 


1 Hooykaas, 1964, pp. 206-236. 
2 See Damais, 1951, esp. p. 11. 
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three (solar) years an extra month will need to be inserted. Days are 
reckoned as beginning at sunrise, i.e. about 6.00 a.m. Hence we find 
prescriptions for the day (rahina) and for the night (wén1, 37, 2a) of 
the Siwaratri, i.e. for the 24 hours from 6.00 a.m. till 6.00 a.m. of the 
following day. 

In the morning of the day on which the Siwaratri is to be observed 
the first act required is (37, la) anusmarana: a collecting of the thoughts 
and a concentration of the spirit. After this one must go to the house 
of one’s teacher and, with the appropriate expression of submission, 
ask his leave to carry out the observance (37, 1b). One then enters 
on a period of fasting and silence, and prepares oneself by bathing, 
blackening (cleaning?) the teeth and donning a new, clean jacket 
(37, lc & d), for the performance of the Siwdénalarcana (37, 1c), the 
worship of Siwa’s fire. What the lastmentioned entails exactly we 
cannot say. 

The worship of the Lord cannot be commenced without the proper 
preparations; when the abovementioned have been completed during 
the day, one must pass the following hours of darkness in vigil — it is 
absolutely essential not to fall asleep. The exclusive object of worship 
is the lord Siwa in heaven, seen in the form of the lingga (37, 2b). But 
One cannot approach the Lord without first giving honour to His 
servants — Kumara (Skanda) and Gajendrawadana (Ganesa) (37, 2c). 
The night is divided into four watches (yama) of three hours each; 
the ritual pertaining to each watch must be duly carried out, without 
omitting anything (37, 2d). 

Stanza 3 lists the plants which are to supply the floral offerings 
(panékar) used in worship; here the correspondence of our kakawin 
with the Bal. Siwaratri text published by Hooykaas is so close that 
there must be a direct link; as it seems improbable that the list of 
plant names given in the Balinese text would naturally comply with 
the demands of the OJ metre it seems plausible that the dependence 
is the other way round: the Balinese text seems to be directly based 
on the OJ kakawin. This is an interesting confirmation of the fact that 
our kakawin bears a strongly didactic character; apparently it has 
fulfilled its didactic function effectively, at least in Bali. Of the floral 
offerings the most important (makddt) are the maja and sulasih. The 
leaves of the maja (Skt. bilva) are especially associated with the worship 
of Siwa. The sulasih (Skt. tulasi) is the holy basil, a small shrub 
venerated by Vaisnavites,* and noted for its aromatic fragrance. 


3 Monier-Williams, 1956, p. 451. 
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Two items essential to the performance of the ritual are incense 
and lamps. All fragrant substances may be used for the incense (dhipa), 
together with clarified butter (ghee, Skt. ghrta), and lamps must be 
provided (37, 4a). Concerning the offerings of food (caru) to be brought, 
the primary dishes are bubur (rice-porridge) of two kinds: the first is 
mixed with péhan (milk), and is thus of a white colour. The second 
is mixed with Javanese reddish-brown sugar (gula Jawa) and “green 
peas” (kacan 10). It will be seen that the two dishes are of white 
and red respectively. Offerings (sajen) of white and red bubur are 
still well known in Java and are used on many occasions, e.g. slamétan. 
Instead of ordinary milk, however, which is unobtainable, coconut-milk 
(santén) 1s used; it is not altogether clear which will have been used 
in fifteenth-century Java. These offerings may be accompanied by any 
kind of fruit, drink or meat (37, 4c). The above rules, then, should be 
observed watch by watch for the whole night (37, 4d). 

In order to stay awake it is permitted to play music, recite kidun, think 
over a kakawin, play arja or even to gamble — but the best occupation 
is to recite the story of the soul of Lubdhaka. This 1s most appropriate 
at this time and will result in one’s reaching the highest heaven. The 
actual text for such a recitation is not specifically prescribed, but this 
kakawin, Siwaratrikalpa, may well be implied by the author (37, 5a-d). 

When the night of the performance is over one must next day present 
gifts to all and sundry — anyone who happens by should be given 
something, as far as you are able. A golden lingga of Siwa should be 
given to the mahdduija (great brahman(s) ). Whom this represents 
is not clear: is it the officiating priest, who is thus paid for his services ? 
And is the patron of the celebration supposed to be of princely descent, 
seeing that he can afford a golden lingga’? This appears to be the case 
in Bali (37, 6a-c), where “the celebration of Siva-ratri is the prerogative 
of ruling princes’’.* 

Finally, one must remain awake during the day following the 
celebration, and not be negligent in anything one does (37, 6d). Having 
thus completed the Siwaratri ritual, one can expect with confidence 
to be received directly into Siwa’s heaven when one dies, even though 
one may have committed any number of terrible sins during one’s life. 
Such is the effect of the ritual, that it exceeds in merit sacrificing, doing 
asceticism and charitable deeds, not to mention making pilgrimages 
to holy pools. This, then, is the ritual as was taught by the god Siwa 
to his wife Girindratanaya. 


4 Hooykaas, 1964, p. 200. 
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13. Arrangement of the Edition 


The present edition and translation of the Old Javanese poem 
Siwaratrikalpa is based on manuscript sources to be found in the 
Library of the University of Leiden’ and the Central Museum in 
Djakarta. For the purposes of preparing the text and accompanying 
Critical Apparatus, we have given the mss. the following designations: 


(Cod. Or. 3745) 
(,, » 5023 (1)) 
(,, 5 3616) 
(,, » 4297) 
(, 5, 4299) 
(,, » 4300) 
(Bat. Gen. 713) 


QOnnAOCAw pS 


A 1s a lontar manuscript with Balinese commentary; B is on lontar, 
and 1s the first work in the bundle which also contains the Nagara- 
krtagama; C 1s on lontar. Apart from these three versions, which are 
complete and in good condition, D is on paper and contains many 
gaps; F, consisting of only 7 pp., runs up to Canto 3, 9c; and G was 
available only in the form of notes obtained from Zoetmulder. Cod. Or. 
4296 and 4298 were not used, as they are copies (in Balinese script) 
of C and A respectively.? E is a romanization by Van der Tuuk of 
Cod. Or. 4296, with variants from 4298. Although this manuscript has 
been consulted for checking readings, it has been disregarded in the 
Critical Apparatus, as its variants are only secondary. 


The main mss. (A, B, C and D) supply readings which are very 
similar to each other; no one Ms. showed itself to be notably closer 
to a hypothetical original, and each one has contributed a share of the 
readings selected for the edition, as will be seen on inspection of the 
critical apparatus. One point should be noted, however: in a number 
of instances Mss. B and C contained the same reading, and in other 
cases Mss. A and D, but this was not considered sufficient basis for 
drawing up a diagram showing an ancestry of the Mss. Further research 
is urgently needed into the Balinese tradition of manuscript copying, 


1 See Juynboll (1907) pp. 157-159 (under Lubdhaka). 
2 For a description of these MSS., see Pigeaud, 1968 (Vol. II), pp. 134, 254, 
119, 209, 209 and 209 resp. 
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the time and place in which this was done as well as the function which 
it fulfilled. ms. G occupies a place apart from the others, because it 
seems to be highly corrupt as well as having many gaps; for this reason 
it contributed almost nothing to this edition. 

Some notes on the transliteration and spelling used in this work 
are in order here, as the systems used in various publications are not 
always the same. The sound ng has been reproduced with 7; the s of 
Sanskrit is here also s, not ¢ as in older works. A circumflex accent 
(e.g. -d-) indicates that in accordance with the rules of sandht two 
vowels on the word boundary have been contracted into one long one. 
Consonants which are doubled following r (e.g. margga, pirwwa) have 
been made single, as this has no effect on the metrical length of the 
syllable. 

In this text k and kh, d and dh have been distinguished in the 
traditional way, even though the Balinese script of the Mss. does not 
make the distinction. 

In the past the particle (a)n and the definite article (a)n have either 
been written separately or have been written as part of the preceding 
word. Neither of these procedures seemed to give full justice to the 
function of the particles, so by way of experiment we have adopted 
the method of attaching them to the preceding word by means of a 
hyphen (except in the cases of in, nin, nikan, siran, hanan, yan, yadin, 
etc.). This should be seen as preliminary to further study of the use 
of these particles. 

The readings offered by the Mss. were found to be very similar, as 
will be seen from the comparatively few variant readings listed in the 
Critical Apparatus. Inconsistencies in spelling (e.g. S/s) have been 
eliminated, in order to bring out as clearly as possible the significant 
variants. The principles underlying the selection of a reading were 
(1) appropriateness of meaning in the context ; (2) grammatical correct- 
ness, and (3) a rather subjective feeling of correctness within the 
stylistic framework of the poem. An editor already makes interpretative 
decisions when he takes the step of transliterating a text and dividing 
the letters into words, and must take responsibility for this. The 
scientific foundation of the work of the philologist in classical Indonesian 
languages has yet to be fully worked out and explained, so the reader 
must bear in mind the provisional nature of the above remarks. 


APPENDIX 


The time of Mpu Tanakun * 


The chronology of Old Javanese literature poses a number of 
problems, of which only a few have so far been solved. In the dating 
of kakawin the name of the patron of the poet, either the king himself 
or some other royal person, gives us some clues, providing the name is 
known elsewhere in history. But even if this is the case we should 
exercise caution, as the following will show. In many cases, however, 
neither the name of the poet nor that of his patron is mentioned, so 
that internal criticism of the poem is all we have to go by. Does com- 
parison of the language of the poem with that of poems the date of 
origin of which is known to us, or with that of other dated Old Javanese 
sources, supply us with any clues as to its relative age? Or do other 
data, such as which metres are used or the poet’s knowledge of Indian 
metres and his skill at using these, give an indication? This second 
method is less reliable and presupposes a knowledge of the development 
of Old Javanese which we do not as yet possess, and which requires 
a great deal of preparatory work. It is therefore based too much on 
subjective impressions, and can at best be used in support of conclusions 
drawn on the basis of other information. However, Poerbatjaraka’s 
researches on the antiquity of the Ramayana,” which strongly support 
the theory that this work was written during the Central Javanese 
period of Ancient Javanese history, are proof that this method can in 
very special cases offer valuable results. Finally there is the tradition 
as preserved in Bali and Java, which we can find in short works such 
as the wéwatékan, of which Juynboll lists an example.® In these the dates 
of the different poets are supplied in sékala. The aforenamed work 
demonstrates only too clearly how much caution we should exercise 
in handling this material : according to it all the great works of kakawin 
literature, from the Ramayana to the Bharatayuddha, were written in 


1 This is an abridged translation of a paper given by Professor P. J. Zoetmulder 
entitled Djaman Mpu Tanakung on the occasion of the Kongegres Ilmu 
Pengetahuan Nasional II (Second National Scientific Congress), 21-28th 
October, 1962, in Jogjakarta, Indonesia. 

2 Poerbatjaraka, 1926c and 1932. 

3 Juynboll, 1911, p. 287 (see now also Pigeaud, 1968, p. 239). 
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the period between A.D. 1094 and 1157. Mpu Tantular, who we know 
was active as a writer under Hayam Wuruk, is assigned the sénkala 
1031 (A.D. 1109), and so on. 

This may suffice as an introduction to the present paper, in which 
we Shall try to determine the period in which mpu Tanakun lived. We 
shall base ourselves on the assumption (for which there is no conclusive 
proof, but which may be considered as most probable) that there existed 
only one mpu Tanakun, and that the author of Siwaratrikalpa and 
Wrttasaficaya are one and the same person. In WS there are no direct 
references to the period in which he lived. The mangala contains a 
dedication to Wagiswari, the goddess of speech, but no mention of the 
patron, while the four final stanzas give only the name of the poet and 
the usual apologies for the imperfections in his work. There is, however, 
a Balinese and a Javanese tradition — the latter probably based on 
the former — the Javanese version of which states: ... nalika punika, 
ing pulo Djaun, ingkang nama karaton agéng, nagari Kédiri, nanging 
meh ngalth daténg Péngging, pandjénénganipun Kusumawicitra. Hence 
WS was written by Tanakun under the rule of Kediri, with Kusuma- 
wicitra as king, shortly before the hegemony passed to Péngin. Poerbatja- 
raka summarizes his views about this as follows in Kepustakaan Djawa: 
“Tak usah kiranja saja bitjarakan pandjang-pandjang ; keterangan 
itu adalah omong kosong belaka. Sebabnja, pertama, istana Kadiri 
tak pernah dipindahkan ke Pengging, kedua, radja Djawa pada djaman 
Kadiri tak ada jang bernama Kusumawitjitra. Mungkinkah karena 
belum diketemukan sadja?” * Our provisional conclusion can be: it is 
impossible to draw any definite conclusions about mpu Tanakun’s 
time from WS. 

This is not the case with SR. Krom was the first to point out in 
a study on the dating of a number of kakawin that the mention of a 
certain Girindrawansaja in the introduction of SR (1, 2d), and of a 
Girindratanaya in the concluding stanzas (37, 10b), might indicate the 
dynasty which prided itself on descending from “Girindra’s son, the 
first king of Singhasari”. Krom adds to this in his Hindoe-Javaansche 
Geschiedenis ° that the tradition concerning WS may contain a corrupt 


4 Poerbatjaraka, 1952, pp. 34-35: “It is perhaps not necessary for me to discuss 
them at length, as this piece of information is pure nonsense. The reason for 
this is, in the first place, that the kraton of Kadiri was never transferred to 
Pengging and, in the second place, that among the kings of Java in the Kadiri 
period there was none called Kusumawitjitra. Could it be simp'y because we 
have yet to discover him?” 


5 Krom, 1931, pp. 298-299. 
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reminiscence of the fall of Kediri and the transfer of the hegemony, not 
to Péngin but to Sinhasari. According to this view Tanakun lived in 
the first decade of the thirteenth century, and the WS was written 
before and SR after 1222. Krom’s hypothesis that Girindrawansaja 
referred to the dynasty of Sinhasari was adopted by Poerbatjaraka in 
his Kepustakaan Djawa.® The latter went even further and suggested 
that it was not the name of just one of the kings of the Sinhasari 
dynasty, but that of the founder himself. He says: “Pada permulaan 
kitab Lubdhaka ini empu Tan-Akung ada menjebutkan nama radja, 
prabu Girindrawangsadja. Inilah nama sebutan Ken Angrok...’* He 
goes further still, and considers that this is apparent not only from the 
name of the king in the mangala, but also from the story of SR itself, 
the contents of which he summarizes briefly in his book. 

Poerbatjaraka believes that Tanakun chose this story to “mengambil 
hati Ken-Angrok’”’,® as he puts it. According to the Pararaton the latter 
led a life of sin in his youth, killing and robbing, and chasing other 
men’s wives. Now that he has become king, Tanakun, his court poet, 
writes a poem the meaning of which can be condensed into the following : 
no matter how evil one’s way of life may have been, the possibility of 
escaping Yama’s hell and being admitted to Siwa’s heaven always exists. 

The above is a brief review of the theories with respect to the dating 
of Tanakun’s work which have been put forward. Are we to conclude 
from these that the assumption that “djaman mpu Tanakung”’, the 
subject of the present treatise, was the beginning of the thirteenth 
century is the most probable and acceptable one? 

If I may tell the truth, I have had a number of objections against 
this conclusion from the beginning. In the first place I have objections 
to Poerbatjaraka’s ingenious attempt to interpret the story of Lubdhaka 
as an allegory on Ken Anrok. There are cases, it is true, in which the 
story of a kakawin probably contains an allusion to contemporary events 
or conditions. Berg ® and Moens 7° have found such allusions to Erlanga 
in Arjunawiwaha, the former to experiences in his early life and his 
marriage, the latter to relationships in Erlanga’s family and his ances- 
tors. Berg has argued — we shall not go into the plausibility of the 


© Poerbatjaraka, 1952, p. 37. 

7 Poerbatjaraka, 1952, p. 37: “at the beginning of this book Lubdhaka, mpu 
Tanakung does mention the name of the king, prabhu Girindrawangsaja. This 
was a predicate of Ken Angrok’s.” 

8 Poerbatjaraka, 1952, pp. 37-38: ‘“‘to please Ken Angrok.” 

” Berg, 1938. 

10 Moens, 1950-1951. 
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argument here — that the Bharatayuddha alludes to a civil war or 
even a fraternal conflict during Jayabhaya’s lifetime.'? It is therefore 
tempting to suspect similar things of other kakawin as well. However, 
I find it difficult to believe that such an attempt was successful in the 
case of SR. Is it possible that a court poet would have selected a story 
which existed in India about the all-subduing purifying power of the 
worship of Siwa, even for someone belonging, by caste and profession, 
to the most impure and sinful of creatures, in order to say to his king in 
fairly plain terms: no matter how many evil deeds Your Majesty may 
have committed in his early life, salvation is still possible? To do so 
when he himself says in his mangala that it is the aim of his poem 
that the person for whom he is writing it may enjoy the honour and 
respect of his subjects in peace and happiness (mangch donya rahaywa 
san pantkélan tanah anulusa katwan ing prajad). Considering the kraton 
environment of those days and the courtier’s relationship to the king as we 
must imagine this to have been at the period, the writing of an “allegory” 
with that implication seems to me to be an impossibility. It would have 
been a very ill-chosen means of “mentjari muka pada Ken Angrok’’.’? 

We should therefore like to drop the explanation of the tale of SR 
as suggested by Poerbatjaraka. It was only put forward, however, in 
support of another theory. The thesis itself, namely that Tanakun wrote 
his poem for Ranga Rajasa, is not based on it and does not therefore 
collapse with it. These are my objections to the thesis itself : 

The first is one relating to what we termed above internal criticism. 
I have always found it difficult to consider the language of SR as 
almost contemporaneous with that of the kakawin of the Kediri period. 
It has always impressed me as being more modern. It is beyond our 
scope to quote the evidence in favour of this. And in view of the 
caution which should be observed when acting on an impression of this 
kind, I do not wish to place undue emphasis on this objection. 

The second concerns the essence of the argument itself, however, 
viz. the name mentioned in the introduction, Girindrawansaja. Krom 
also mentions Girindratanaya in Canto 37, but he is wrong in looking 
for a connection between this and the ruling monarch, as the name 
refers in a perfectly normal way to Siwa’s spouse. Girindrawansaja 
Krom considers as referring to the dynasty of Sinhasari, as it claims 
to have descended from Girindra’s son, Ken Anrok.** This is plausible, 


11 Berg, 1938b, pp. 62-63. 
12 Poerbatjaraka, 1952, p. 38: “‘to seck praise from Ken Angrok.” 
13 Krom, 1931, p. 298. 
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as Girindrawansaja means: “scion of the line of Girindra’”. Poerbatja- 
raka says that Girindra is a name for Ken Anrok. This statement 1s 
not quite convincing, as Ken Anrok is Girindra’s son. He is mentioned 
as such various times in the Nagarakrtagama: 40, 1b tanaya tékap 
Sri Guirindra; 40, 2c Sri Girindratmaja; 40, 5a Sri Gtrindradtmasiinu. 
It does not therefore necessarily follow that the name Girindrawansaja, 
“Scion of the line of Girindra”’, refers to Ken Anrok himself. Any 
descendant of Girindra’s line may be meant, and probably not Ken 
Anrok himself at all, as he is known as Girindra’s son. Was it another 
king of the Sinhasari dynasty then? This is just as unlikely. For “the 
line of the lord of the mountain”, or possibly “the line of the lords of 
the mountain” does not necessarily denote the kings of Sinhasari. It 
is not probable that the Sailendras are meant here. But should we 
perhaps take into account the possibility that the dynasty which ruled 
at the end of the Majapahit period, all of the kings of which bore the 
dynastic name of Girindrawarddhana, is meant? 

The name Girindrawansaja was of vital importance in establishing 
the time in which Tanakun lived. It is no longer certain to whom it 
refers. And the end of the 15th century is just as worthy of our con- 
sideration as the beginning of the 13th century, not to mention the 
possibility of the existence of a third Girindrawansa. Are we to con- 
clude our investigation on this note of uncertainty ? Not yet, for there 
is one more thing which remains to be done: to examine the passage 
in which Girindrawansaja is mentioned in SR. This reads as follows: 


mangéh donya rahaywa san panikélan tanah anulusa katwan ing praja 
tan lyan sry Gdisuraprabhdwa sira bhiipati saphala girindrawansaja. 


This informs us that the king for whom Tanakun wrote his work (san 
panikélan tanah) is none other than Sri Adisuraprabhawa, a ruler who 
is a “worthy scion of the Girindra dynasty”. Hence the name of the 
ruler is not Girindrawansaja but Sri Adisuraprabhawa. Now we find 
in the Pamintihan charter (discovered in Séndan Sédati, to the south 
of Bojonégoro) as the name of the issuing ruler king Sri Sinhawi- 
kramawardhana, whose childhood name (garbhaprasittindma) was dyah 
Suraprabhawa. The charter was issued in 1473 (Saka 1395).% His 
childhood name and abhiseka name are immediately followed by the 
epithet giripatiprasiitabhiipatiketubhita, Giripatiprasiita means “descen- 
dant(s), family of the Lord of the Mountain”; ketu, the usual meaning 
of which is “standard” or “banner”, may also mean “leader’’, “most 


Mt See Oudheidkundig Verslay, 1922-1923. 
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prominent”. Giripatiprasitabhi patiketubhita may therefore be rendered 
with “he who is a leader (is one of the foremost) of the kings of the 
line of the Lord of the Mountain’. I think that there can be little doubt 
that the sri ddisuraprabhawa, a worthy scion of the line of the Lord 
of the Mountain (girindra), of the introduction to SR is one and the 
same person as dyah Suraprabhawa, prominent among the royal de- 
scendants of the Lord of the Mountain (giripat:). We have therefore 
discovered Tanakun’s patron, to whom he dedicated his work, and 
have at the same time established that the approximate time in which 
the poem was written was the third quarter of the 15th century. As 
yet it is difficult to find out where it was written, because there is still 
a great deal of uncertainty about the later history of Mayapahit. 
Sinhawikramawardhana can probably be equated with Bhre Pandan- 
Salas, who was king of Tumapél and became prabhu of Mayjapahit 
in 1466, but was forced to leave the kraton in 1468. In the inscription 
of 1473 we read that he still called himself Jangala-Kadiri- Yawabhumy- 
ekadhipa (sole ruler) at that time. Krom, in agreement with Muusses, 
believes that he is the king who died in Daha in 1474.** It is not certain 
whether Tanakun wrote his poem when dyah Suraprabhawa had already 
assumed the consecration name Sri Sinhawikramawardhana. He may 
well have done so before that time, as we know that it was by no 
means always the ruling sovereign who was the patron of the authors 
of kakawin. It would be an impossible task to try to make a choice 
between Tumapel, Majapahit, Kediri (Daha), or even another place 
not mentioned in the few existing sources, as residence of Sri Sura- 
prabhawa. We must be satisfied with what we have found out, viz. that 
the period of mpu Tanakun’s poetic activity coincided with the final 
days of Majapahit. Here we have a kakawin, then, which is about 
a hundred years later than the most recently dated kakawin, the works 
of mpu Tantular written during Hayam Wuruk’s reign. The compara- 
tively modern impression created by the language is not opposed to 
this conclusion. On the other hand it is remarkable to see how faithfully 
the kakawin tradition has been preserved and how slowly it changed 
in the course of time. It was to be carried on in Bali. If we adhere 
to the assumption that there existed only one poet by the name of mpu 
Tanakun — for the time being this appears to be the most reasonable — 
then the Wrttasafncaya or manual on metrics dates back to about the 
same period. I do not think that the language of WS is in opposition 


18 Krom, 1931, p. 450. 
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to this. The brevity of the work — it consists of no more than 112 
stanzas — and its special character as a handbook on metrics make it 
even more difficult than otherwise to arrive at adequately founded con- 
clusions. May we put forward the tentative suggestion that the late date 
of WS could explain why there is no trace of its influence on any of 
the kakaunn written during the heydays of literary activity? It deals 
with a large number of metres which we never find used in kakawin, 
while some of the most common metres are not found in it at all. The 
WS calls itself an imitation of an Indian work on metrics, the Pingala- 
Sastra, and does, in fact, conform closely to the Indian tradition. But 
the OJ tradition had long since deviated from it in some respects and 
built up a kakawin tradition of its own. It is this tradition, recorded 
in the great, regularly read literary works, which was later followed in 
Bali, and not the tradition of which WS is the representative in Java. 
But it is worth-while observing how great the influence of India was 
even in the latter days of Majapahit. 

We shall conclude this paper with one more remark which belongs 
very much to the realm of speculation. We saw how the Javanese 
tradition in Bali designated the period of Tanakun and his WS as 
that of the rule of king Kusumawicitra of Kediri, not long before the 
hegemony passed from this realm to Péngin. Is it possible that this 
contains a vague and confused memory of an actual historical event, 
hidden beneath the “omong kosong belaka”?'® Apparently it is to be 
inferred from the uncertain and confused data concerning the latter 
half of the fifteenth century that Daha (Kédiri) again occupied an 
important position at this time. We shall confine ourselves to drawing 
attention to the extraordinary title found in a charter of 1486: 77 “king 
of Sri Wilwatikta, Daha, Jangala and Kédiri’, and to the possibility 
of Majapahit’s having been conquered from Daha at that time. As yet 
it remains a matter of conjecture what the situation was precisely. 
Péngin is situated in the neighbourhood of present-day Surakarta and 
is used interchangeably with Pajan, which took over the hegemony 
from Demak in the middle of the 16th century. Is it possible, then, that 
with the communication that Tanakun wrote his literary work shortly 
before the power was transferred from Kédiri to Péngin is meant: 
shortly before the power of East Java was transferred to Central Java? 
In that case the enigmatic statement of a distant tradition would not 
be so far from the truth after all. 


16 “pure nonsense.” 
17 See Krom, 1931, pp. 450-451. 


SIWARATRIKALPA 


Om! Awighnam astu. 


Canto1, ---/-~~-~-/e-v-f/ye~ -f/rr-v-/yer~r-/---/ye 


1. san hyan nin hyan amirti niskala sirati-kinéfiép in akabwatan land 
sthilakara sira pratisthita hanén hrdayakamalamadhya nityasa 
dhyana mwan stuti kiitamantra japa mudra linékasakén in samankana 
nhin pinrih-prih i citta ni nhulun anugrahana tulusa digjayén lano 

2. wruh nwan nisphala nin mano jénék alanlan i kalanén ikan pasir wukir 
manke nwan kumawih makirtya kakawin kumawasa mamarantyakén wuwu: 
mangeéh donya rahaywa san panikélan tanah anulusa katwan in praja 
tan lyan Sry Adi-Suraprabhawa sira bhipati saphala ‘Girindrawanéaja 


3. ndan diira-n hwan ateki yan katékananracana wuwus ariim pralapita 
apan de ny atipingin i nwan in apan katékana sakinaptyan in mano 
nantén pwéki kédo taman wurun anémwakéna paramahasya nin para 
nhin tungal pinalar malar wénana sadhana nin umusira-n nirasraya 


Canto 2. ---f/vv--/y--/---/---/---/e2 


1. nahan tambayan in katha talinanén de san widagdhén land 
sambaddhanya hanan nisada winuwus khyati-n haran Lubdhaka 
sthityanher i pucak nikan hacala sobhatyanta ramyalano 
nora-n sansaya kewalasukha-sukhan lawan swabharydtmaja 


Canto 1. 
1. (b) pratistata B; hana rin (instead of ta hanén) G; (d) pindrih ACF; 
first half of line damaged in G. 
2. (a) kalénénan in pasirukir D; sakalénén in G; (b) kumawi C; huwus D. 
3. (a) wwan G; pralampita B; (b) ahipingin AF, atimingin B; nwan apa 
yan C; (c) nin warah ACF, nin wara B. 
Canto 2. 
1. (a) témbayan AF, tambeyan C; mané C; (b) khyatyanaran B, khyatyanaran 
D; (c) -antyanta AF, -anatyanta C; (d) liwan BC, liwat D. 


Notes to 1,1 and 2,1; see p. 146. 


THE OBSERVANCE OF THE NIGHT OF §IWA 


Hail! May there be no hindrance. 


Canto 1. 


1. To the God of Gods in His immaterial form does one accomplished 
in poetic arts direct his inmost thoughts ; 

In material form He is everlastingly enthroned in the midst of the 
heart-lotus. 

One practises meditation, sings songs of praise, repeats the highest 
religious formula, murmurs prayers, and forms gestures of 
the hands at this stage, 

Whereas all that my heart is striving for is to be granted to go on 
to world-conquest in Beauty. 

2. I know how fruitless my musing was while I wandered absorbed 
in the beauties of shore and mountain, 

So I now aspire to win the merit of writing a kakawin, and make 
bold to arrange my words in order. 

Its aim will be to ensure that he over whom poets break their pens 
in two may be prosperous, and that he may continue to be 
honoured by his subjects, 

For he is none other than Sri Adi-Suraprabhawa, a king who is 
worthy to be a scion of the line of Girindra. 

3. But I myself am far from being endowed with the talent of com- 
posing sweet-sounding words in verse, 

For how could I achieve all that a poet longs for, exceedingly dull 
as I am? 

Thus indeed I cannot but incur the utmost derision of others ; 

My one hope, however, is that this may succeed in being an aid 
in my search for the Absolute. 


Canto 2. 


1. Here begins the tale to which those discerning in the poetic arts 

should lend their ear — 

The story runs that there was once a hunter, and it is said that 
he was known by the name of Lubdhaka. 

He always dwelt among the mountain peaks, in sublime, charming 
and delightful surroundings, 

And, free from troubles, he simply enjoyed himself there with wife 
and children. 
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sankan-sankan alit taman hanan ulah dharmériya mwan yasa 
anhin lot maburti’ gawaynya mamati-n mon wék gaja mwan warak 
salwir nin mrga kapwa Sirna rinarahnya-n tan bisapet hunp 
yekatah paniwonya rin tanaya lawan dara len-len kadan 


prapta-n kala caturdasin kapitu krsnatruh-truh ande lano 

nka mankat maburu rin efjin arasuk krsnambarakancuga 
sénnaddhén upakara panharana rin burwan huwus sangépan 

nka-n lampah ta ya tunga-tungal amawa-n hri len larasnyen tanan 


lunha lampah ikanawetan analor ramya-n lurah konkulan 
taman mandala parhyanan panalusan katyagan ande lénon 
thanyagon suku nin gunun-gunun anekatanduran tut hirin 
lwah gon-gon tumédun sakén wukir anak tusnyanénéb tanduran 
desa pwéki kunén katunkulan 1 sor mungwin sléwan nin gégér 
nyasanyarja tinon hatép rahab i rankannyalamuk katruhan 
lumranlandén ikan kukus malimunan sampun mamisrén tawan 
hob nin wandira tan bale kinalakah pintén pagosthyan sada 


kilyanyéki gégér-gégér pasawahanyakrép galénnyalaris 
kubwanyameb adanta-danta tirisanyakweh padason limut 

kuntul mor kumédap-kédap léyép adoh mungwin ténah nin rémén 
muksamisra lawan limut kahidépanyapan télas tan katon 


sandinnyéki kadewagurwan anunan Iwah gon banunyadalém 
dwaranyanililan wisuddha maruhur tan bapra pirnalaris 
taijun campaka bana nagakusuma mrik mar sékarnyanédén 
kapwattt lalayan binafjar alano kumban humun tan pégat 


. (b) akin G; gaja C, gajah D; (c) rinurahnya-n D; -amep turip B, -amet 


CDG; (d) gara G. 


. (b) nka-n BC; kaficaga G; (c) sénaddhén AF, sonnaddhén C. 
. (a) -petan G; (b) paryyanan ACDF; panulusan C; lano D; (c) wanya- 


C, sanya- D; (d) -nhéléb B, -héléb D, -rénéb G. 


. (a) desapéki ABDF; (b) -akén (instead of hatép) B; (d) kibalakah G. 
. (b) adanta-danta BC; (c) mar G; kumédap-médap B, -hédap G. 


Note to 2,4; see p. 146. 
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. From the time of his earliest youth he had never observed the 
moral law or acquired religious merit, 

But rather had always engaged in hunting, killing the tiger, boar, 
elephant and rhinoceros. 

He had killed all kinds of wild animals, hunting them down so 
that they could not escape with their lives; 

This then was his means of providing for his children, his wife, 
and sundry other relatives. 

. The fourteenth day of the dark half of the seventh month had ar- 
rived, bringing the rainy weather which arouses poetic feelings. 

On that day he set forth in the morning to hunt, wearing a hunter’s 
jacket of dark(-blue) cloth. 

When he was equipped with the gear for hunting game, and all 
was ready, 

Then he set out all alone, carrying his bow and arrows in his hand. 

. His journey took him to the north-east, where the ravines were 
lovely to look down into; 

The gardens, ring-communities, sanctuaries, retreats and her- 
mitages aroused his wonder. 

There lay large fields at the foot of the mountains, with crops of 
many kinds growing along the slopes; 

A large river descended from the hills, its stream irrigating the 
crops. 

. Now there was a village which he also viewed from above, lying 
below in a valley between the ridges. 

Its buildings were fine to behold, while the lalan roofs of the 
pavilions were veiled in the drizzling rain. 

Wisps of dark smoke stretched far, trailing away in the sky, 

And in the shelter of a banyan tree stood the hall, roofed with 
rushes, always the scene of many deliberations. 

. To the west of this were mountain mdges covered with rice-fields, 
their dikes running sharp and clear. 

The gardens were close together and laid out in rows, and the 
many coconut palms were all shaded by mist. 

A heron’s wings glistened as it flew along, faintly visible in the 
distance in the midst of the clouds; 

Then it disappeared, apparently merging with the mist, for it was 
finally lost from view. 

. To the side of this there was a monastery overlooking a large river, 
the waters of which were deep; 

Its portal stood out pure and clean, and the earthen wall was high, 
running around it without a break. 

The tarvijun, campaka, bana and naégakusuma trees spread a soft 
fragrance, as their flowers were in full bloom, 

And all along the wall they stood, beautifully arranged in rows, 
the bees humming all the while. 
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8. mungwin jronya mahantén arja hinéduk saksat gélar nin tulis 
lun nin jangha lume ri lamban awilét kamban sugandhawani 
aglar tan sékar in katanga ri hatépnyapan ruri kaninan 
himpér dyah masusup-susup gélunan ande harsa nin wwan mulat 


9. karnah lornya payajfian arsik i natarnyatandés asryahijo 
tunkub-tunkub ikaruhur kalamukan de nin himarantayan 
Sunyanhin pananis nikan hépin asabdanhrik swaranyalaleh 
Sankasran karéno masanghyani lawan ghantatri tan pantara. 


Canto 3. ---/vv-/v-v/ev-/vve/eer/-~-/ee 


1. dharmagon rin usana konjuk asamipa walahar asamun tikun hawan 
runtuh sirna tikan supit makara tan kahunina lalayanya meh rébah 
kadyanémbih ikan cawintén asaput mukha winilét i pafjrah in lata 
lwir sokanlih atirikan wiwarapala magulinan akundah in lémah 


2. bwat-dhantén ri natarnya sirna makihi' wanunan ika gigal waneh awuk 
rigrig runtuh atépnya tan patulunan saka nika tumayun maringunan 
anras twas pakatonan in wukiran adyah anadég-adég andélo tawan 
himpér majarakén laranya winiwarja taya linawad in mahas mano 


3. prasadaruhur anjélag puca-pucaknya pinakapamarantyan in sukét 
parswanyéki huwus sayat katuwuhan prih atisaya rumémbay anwani 
sakweh nin pariwarta sampun anana tékap i pawilét in latasalit 
nhin san hyan ri dalém subaddha mapagéh manadég i ténah in pranalaka 


8. (a) hélar nin tulis B; (b) mémban (instead of kamban) BC; (c) lura B; 
(d) dwah G. 

9. (a) nkané (instead of karnah) C, parnah G; (b) ika luhur D; -ranteyan C; 
(d) ghantantri AF. 

Canto 3. 

1. (a) konjak B; wahalar B; (c) -anémbéh B; ikar B; lata ACF; (d) -phala 
AF, wwawara- G; akundan C. 

2. (b) saka ABDF; (c) hukiran BG; andélén BD, andalé G. 

3. (b) -eka D; (c) pariwarttha all MSS.; anabha G. 


Note to 3,2d; see p. 146. 
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8. Within there were elegant pavilions roofed with aren fibre, like 

the scene in a painting; 

The tender shoots of the jangha spilling freely over the eaves were 
twined together, and its flowers were sweetly fragrant. 

The petals of the katanga were sprinkled over the roofs, for they 
had fallen in the wind, 

Like maidens with flowers arranged in their hair, delighting those 
who saw them. 


9. On the northern side were well-kept places for offerings in their 

bare courtyard, bright and green; 

The shrines were lofty and were obscured by wreaths of morning 
mist. 

All was still except for the crying of the tree-beetles; the sound 
of their shrill voices moved one’s heart; 

The penetrating note of the conch could be heard, loud and con- 
tinuous, sounding in unison with the prayer-bells. 


Canto 3. 


1. A great temple-complex from ancient times rose near a mountain 

stream, and the path there was lonely. 

The curved trunks of the water-elephants had fallen and crumbled, 
and for lack of care its wall had almost tumbled down. 

The monster-heads seemed to be wecping as their covered faces 
were overgrown with a profusion of creepers, 

And as though sad and weary the temple-guardians were lying 
rolled over flat on the ground. 


2. The pavilions in its courtyard were in ruins; some of the buildings 
were now only wreckage, while others were rotting away ; 
Their roofs were broken and had fallen in, and beyond repair their 
pillars stood askew, swaying back and forth. 
Heart-rending was the spectacle of the reliefs; young maidens were 
standing gazing skywards, 
As if proclaiming their grief at being abandoned and no more visited 


by wandering poets. 


3. The tower-temple soared on high, and its pinnacles served as a 

gathering-place for weeds; 

The sides were cracked, overgrown by a shady fig-tree which spread 
luxuriantly. 

All the subordinate figures were cracked by a fearsome tangle of 
vines, 

And only the main deity within was immovably in place, standing 
firm in the centre of its pedestal. 
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akweh nyasa huwus rusak sahana nin makara katutupan ndatan hili 
manka-n bwat-rawi sopacara nika ptirwaka sama-sama tan kadi-n lagi 
tistis tan hana wurya-wuryan in umampira ri nata-natar nikasamun 
kémban nin kamunin rurii manarasah sumawur inupét in madhubrata 


lor wetanya taman-taman wahu winahwan araras anisi twas in mulat 
hambal-hambal ikan hawan rinupit in kayu kanaka lawan tahén purin 
jrah tan sarwa sékar sugandha manédén sahana nika samanwam in wayah 
anhin lot paran in lumampah ahafian-hafian adulu-dulur lawan priya 


dunhus nin paranan patani jamur asmu kasénét asamipa paficuran 
anlandon aputih bafiunya tumédun kakiranan anamar kuwun-kuwun 
adrés tus nika nirmalanalaga pingir ika pidada rajasanédén 

wwadnyaket manasut karan kalamukan lumut anélab-élab ywa kombakan 


himban-himban ikan paran wway umijil tinali-tali tinuntun in talan 
munyasantun ikan taluktak anameni pasahuran i kunkan in parun 
rémbés-rémbés atis ri sor niki pakis ban anarasah awor pakis wilis 
panpun pangaga len pacar wukir akémban anédén i samipa nin rénék 


honya-n wwe kumicir saké rénat ikan paran apinit anambwakén lano 
arjarcép makaranya sampun inukir majaja-jajar amétwakén raras 
tisanyahnin atunda-tunda pinarigy aréja rinacanamanun lano 
tiranyafijrah asoka tahjun anédén surabhi sékar ikaglar in bafiu 


pandan wwan manudoda rin karan awarna siwuhén asaput-saput hima 
pintén téky aharép lawad-lawadeén in géréh adulura his nikan riris 
lwir soka-n panure pudak tinulisan kakawin ulih in andadak-dadak 
asri nganya paranti nin kawi mahas-mahas anikét-iket palambana 


. (a) datan all MSS.; (b) manka-n B; ptrwaha C; (c) amampira B; 

nathawar G; (d) kusuma (instead of kamunin) C, kanin kamunin G; 

sumahur AFG. 

. (c) fijrah BC; manédon ADF; (d) hafian maniliba hadulur G. 

. (a) sénétan asamipa AF; (b) anlandén maputih B, anlandén (n)aputih 
CDF; (c) adrés nika B; rarasa- G. 

(a) paras G; tinufijun B; tatalan G; (b) saw-twa nin (altered from: 

sam-tu nikan) (instead of -santun ikan) B; paru G; (d) rénéb B, rénéb C. 

. (a) hunya B; we B; kumucur B; sakén ADF; (b) -acép ACF, -accép B; 

(c) yaSanya nika (instead of tusanyahnin) B; (d) tirah- B, tirah- D; surabi 

ACF; i bafiu G. 

. (b) aharép-harép lawadén in C; (c) panurai A, panurah G; F ends here; 

(d) ganya D; maranti A; palambanan B. 


Notes to 3,4c and 4d; see p. 146. 
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. Many of the buildings had fallen in ruins, and all the spouts were 
choked and flowed no more; 

Likewise the pool and its original appointments were none of them 
in their former condition. 

The scene was still, without a trace of anyone coming to visit the 
deserted courtyards ; 

The blossoms of the kamunin trees, dropping and spreading them- 
selves about, were scolded by the buzzing bees. 

. To the north-east were freshly tended gardens, delighting and 
refreshing the heart of the beholder ; 

The steps in the path were overgrown by kanaka trees and croton 
bushes. 

All around there were many kinds of fragrant flowers, all of them 
blossoming and having the freshness of youth; 

This alone was a favourite refuge for people running away with 
a sweetheart. 

. On the steep, rocky slopes pavilions shaped like mushrooms seemed 
to be hidden, standing in the neighbourhood of springs; 

The water descended in thin, clear streams, and lit by the rays of 
the sun looked like a rainbow. 

The current ran swift and pure, forming a little lake, and along 
its banks there stood ptdada and rajasa trees in bloom; 

The twisted roots of the trees covered the rocks overgrown with 
plants, which waved to and fro as the water washed over them. 

. Water came out along the sides of the rocks in rivulets, channelled 
through bamboo pipes. 

Musical water-mills played hesitantly, accompanying the conver- 
sations of the frogs in the crevices. 

Where the water seeped coolly downward below this there spread 
red ferns mixed with green; 

There were panpun, pangaga and mountain pacar trees in full 
bloom along the verges of the marsh. 

. There was water gushing from the cracks in the rocks, creating 
a mysterious and beautiful effect. 

There were impressive spouts carved out in rows, inspiring feelings 
of delight. 

The stream was limpid, tumbling over ledges faced with splendidly 
ornamented stonework, making a lovely sight; 

On the banks spread asoka and tavijun trees in full bloom, and 
flowers of the surabht floated on the surface. 

. Pandan-wwan trees hung down over the rocks, with an air of 
sadness, quite wrapped in the mist. 

How they longed to be visited by the thunder, which would bring 
with it the rushing of the rain! 

As if downhearted they let their petals droop, petals on which some- 
one had jotted down some poetry in a moment of inspiration ; 

For this was admirable as a place for a wandering poet to link 
together his verses. 
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10. yapwan masa ri linsir in rawi lanonya wahu-wahu sirém kasanhuban 
wwantén téeki réréb-rérébnya sumaput-saput awétu riris rin ambara 
anras twas swara nin kalankyan umunin tawan amala-malar drés in jawuh 
lwir majar lara nin kalanwan 1 gatinya taya linawad in macankrama 

11. {ilatat hirin in wukir lari nikalaléh umulati ramya nin pasir 
konan matra katunkulan bafu nikan jaladhi kadi mawor lawan lanit 
kaywanyajajar anjélag ri tépi nin pasisi sinaput in lamad-lamad 
warsadrés manisih kuwun-kuwun in ambara kadi manaruh tran in rawi 


12. niisa pweki léyép katon saka ri dohnya wahu-wahu tinampék in jawuh 
muksamisra lawan rémén kasaputan hima namu-namu tan kawaspadan 
anhin téki larap nikan kilat aganti kumédap i sahinan in mulat 
lawan sabda nikan géréh masahuran tuna-tuna karéno nirantara 


13. honyékan bhanawanénah ri télén in jalanidhi kadi muksahén tawan 
tapwan waspada cét hilan kawulatan sakarénan i kéfiar nikan rawi 
prapta-n truh wékasan samar-samar i doh nika manédap-édap lamuk-lamuk 
rép muksén wékasan hilan ri pétén in limut anawéni teja nin rawi 


Canto 4. ---/--~-/--~-/rrv-/v---/--r/re 


1. akweh tinkah nikan konkulan adawa yadin warnan lané nika 
tékwan lampah nikan Lubdhaka télas alaris kweh ramya kalalu 
sampun praptérikan kanana giri pasabhan in satwa sakala 
atyantén durgamamanusa kahidépan iky ande giri-girin 


10. (a) ma (instead of masa) D; (c) hawan amala-mala G; (d) lane (instead 
of lara) B. 

11. (a) lilanut G. 

12. (a) samar i AG, samara D; linampék B; (b) namu-nana C; (c) sihinhan 
DG; (d) pasahuran A. 

13. (a) unyekan CD; muksahin G; (c) wruh G; samar saka ri C, sama-samar 
1D; (d) miksan A, muksah CG, mukpan D. 


Canto 4. 
1. (a) kokulan D; (b) kalalun C, kalalun G; (c) sékala B; (d) antyantén C. 


TRANSLATION 7/7 


10. But when the time had come for the sun to sink, its splendour 

would begin to fade, dimmed by the haze; 

Then there would be soft clouds covering the sky and bringing 
forth a gentle rain. 

The calls of the kalankyan, crying out in the sky in their deep-felt 
longing for a heavy downpour, would touch one’s heart, 

Seeming to tell of the sorrow of nature at not being visited by the 
wanderer. 


11. And so he strolled happily on along the mountain-side viewing the 

charms of the seashore ; 

Only faintly could he see the waters of the sea below, seeming to 
merge with the heavens. 

A row of trees stood out along the water’s edge, wrapped in a 
blanket of fog ; 

The heavy rain was flanked by a rainbow in the sky which seemed 
to be vying with the brightness of the sun. 


12. Now an island, dimly visible in the distance, was just being 

engulfed by the rain; 

It disappeared, lost in the clouds and enveloped in mist, growing 
obscurer till finally blotted out. 

Now there were only flashes of lightning, flickering now and then 
on the horizon, 

And the muffled sound of thunder echoing back and forth un- 
ceasingly. 


13. There was a ship heading for the open sea, as if about to disappear 

into the sky — 

No longer clear, then all at once gone, it appeared again for a 
moment in the rays of the sun. 

When the rain arrived it finally faded in the distance, still glinting 
faintly now and then; 

Then it vanished for good, and was lost in the gloom of the mists 
which were veiling the glow of the sun. 


Canto 4. 


1. Many were the things to be seen below, but it would take too long 

to describe their beauties, 

And moreover Lubdhaka had already gone on his way, and had 
passed many pleasant sights. 

He had reached the mountain forests which were frequented by 
all kinds of animals, 

And were exceedingly wild; they looked so uncanny that they made 
one shudder. 
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2. nka-n mandég saksanadan Sarawara mamaharja-n capa winaték 
mangéh buddhinya yan tan hana luputa nikan burwan sakapurug 
tustambéknya-n lihat ramya nin acala sukét niky ardha marénéb 
mawas kweh nin mrgananti hidép ika tayasandeha ri hati 


3. sampunya-n mankanédran ta ya manusi prnah nin burwan apupul 
madoh lampah nika pringa nin acala juran sénkanya kahasan 
tatan wwantén tapak nin mrga katému tékapnya tan hana katon 
epw ambéknyapa tan mankana gati karuhun denyaburu-buru 


4. mankin-mankin lépas lampah ika manulati burwan tar anému 
wet nin sowenya mamrih bhramita ya wékasan manlih kasakitan 
lud weélkan tan panan nani ya saka rin umah madhyahna kalalu 
tan wrin deyanya yan mantuka mapa ta méne tan bhukti teémunén 


5. nahan linnyé dalém twas karana nika muwah lunha mrih anusup 
pintén wwantén patan yojana lari nika tan panwan mrga siki 
malah manke surup nin dinakara dadi tamangih ranu magon 
nkanékin Lubdhakatirtha marahup aninum wway Sita malaris 


6. tékwan buddhinya mahyun maninépa rikanan tirthatiwimala 
towin tan masa nin mantuka ri pétén ikan margardha marusit 
lawan pangil tiki-n wwanténa mrga maninum wway praptaha méne 
na cittanyé dalém twas dadi linarisakényadan pakéjépan 


Canto 5. vr vr fr--/-vv-/v-~/-vy vy /y-vf/-yr/ee 


1. atha ri surup nikan rawi tahénya kapwa hatur angégés makétéran 
pada masaput-saput hima yayakémul-kémul atis katampékan ébun 
swara ni cucurnya manda karéno tintt ni pananis nikan tadah-asih 
rasa péjaha yatan waluya nin wulan matuluné gatinya kalaran 


(a) mamaharja capa AB; (c) sukék C; nityardha D; marénék R. 

(a) nusi C; ni D; apupul - 4a burwan is missing in BC; (c) tampak D. 
(>) wet ni D; (c) wlokan A; madhyatna B, madyana G; kalalun C. 

(c) ranu A; (d) nka teki-n B, nka tekin C; we AC; Sitala matis BC. 
(a) -arja wimala AD, atiwimila B; tinarjawimala G; (c) we AC; 
(d) linalisakénya- C. 


Non kWN 


Notes to 4,4c; 5d-6a,; and 35. See pp. 146-7. 
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2. There he stopped and then prepared his arrows, stringing his bow 
ready for use; 
He was determined that none of the quarry he might encounter 
should escape him. 
With satisfaction he looked at the glories of the mountains with 
their dense tangle of undergrowth; 
“A lot of animals must be lurking there!’’ he thought, without any 
doubt in his mind. 
3. After this he made a circuit in search of the places where animals 
would gather ; 
He travelled far, passing through rugged mountains, ravines and 
precipitous places. 
But there was no trace of wild animals to be found — he saw 
nothing ; 
He was perplexed, for his hunting had never been like this before. 
4. He continued his journey further and further, looking for game 
but finding none; 
As he had persisted in his wanderings so long, in the end he was 
tired and aching. 
He was hungry too, as he had not eaten since he first set out from 
home, and midday had gone by; 
He did not know what to do, for if he returned home what would 
he then find in the way of food? 
5. This he thought to himself, and that was why he set off again 
pushing through the woods ; 
As much as four leagues he went, without seeing a single animal. 
It was already sunset when he happened to come across a large 
lake ; 
Here our Lubdhaka bathed, washed his face and drank of the cool, 
flowing water. 
6. Thereupon he made up his mind to spend the night at that purest 
of pools; 
Indeed there was no time to return, for the path was exceedingly 
hazardous in the dark. 
He hoped, moreover, that there would be animals coming soon to 
drink of the water ; 
This was the idea in his mind; so he put it into action and made 
ready a place to sleep. 


Canto 5. 


1. Then at the setting of the sun all the trees seemed to be shivering 

and shaking ; 

They were enshrouded in mist as if wrapped in a blanket, being 
cold with the falling dew. 

The call of the cucur was softly audible, followed by the weeping 
of the tadah-asth ; 

They felt they would die if the moon did not return to help them 
on their weary way. 


SIWARATRIKALPA 


sakalanén in wanantara padasmu soka hilan in sahasrakirana 
hanan anésah wuluhnya tékap in samirana tapihnya tan kahunina 
pananis 1 sundarinya humun in tahén prih-ati masrak amélas-asih 
hanan alabuh juran kusuma nin tahén ruru tékap nikan madhukara 


awicaritan mateki gati nin wanantara téka-n pétén malimunan 

irika tikan nisada mamanek pan in maja téhér manoni talaga 

saha sara len dhanuh ya winawanya mungah i pan in tahén huwus areh 
umadan-adan datén-daténa nin mrganinuma toya denya panahén 


pira ta kunén suwenya-n ananti tan hana datén mrganya sasiki 

akara tigan tabéh dadi téka-n harip sumaput ardha tan patahénan 
saka ri wédinya yan mréma taman wurun katiba sanka rin pamégilan 
niyata mawas péjah tékap ikan warak gawaya sinha linnya ri hati 


dadi wékasan mapet panalimur harip mata sakén takut makéjépa 
pinipik ikan rwan in maja nirantara-n tinibakénya rin wway adalém 
ri dalém ikan tataka hana téki rakwa Siwalinga nora ginawe 

yata kahanan ikan sakalawilwaparna tumiba tanora minaha 


ri sédén iki-n samankana yayan taya-n mrga katon tékapnya daténa 
saka ri mahaprabhawa nikanan bratapanalimur kadusta-kuhaka 
satata turun mapunya yasa dharma len brata gatinya kasmala dahat 
saka ri takutnya yan dawuha yéka hetu nika tan panidra sakulém 


ndatan ujarén tékap niki-n anolakén harip awas huwus kakawasa 
hana mara gatra nin rahina manda-manda sirir in samirana matis 
gagana maban rin indradik awarna sifijan in akun lukar karudhiran 
manédap-édap ywa wintan ika rin lanit sakédap in pintrwa rin ulah 


Canto 5. 


2. 


NH & 


(a) salélén ika G; (b) tanan an(é)sah B; kahuninan G; (c) humunin 
AD; amlas-asih B; (d) madhubrata G. 

(a) mumalanan G. 

(a) suwenya hana nanti AD, suwe niki-n ananti B, suwenya tiki-n anti C. 
(a) mamet CG; makéjépan ACG; (d) tikan G; pinaha A, manaha D. 

(b) brata-n pa- G; (c) hatinya AC. 

(d) intwwa B, in pin(r)wwa G. 


Notes to 5,2a; 2b; 3b; 4b; 4-5; 6a-b. See 5. 147. 
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. All the beauties of the woodlands appeared sad at the departure 
of the thousand-rayed one; 

Here the bamboo was sighing in the wind, paying no heed to her 
clothing ; 

The weeping of the sundari echoed forlornly in the trees, sobbing 
and pitiful ; 

And here the blossoms of the trees were casting themselves into 
the ravines, falling at the touch of the bees. 

. Let us now say no more of what the woodlands were like when 
thick darkness fell; 

For then the hunter climbed onto the branch of a bael tree, so that 
he hung over the lake. 

Carrying his bow and arrows with him he sat ready on the limb 
of the tree, 

Lying in wait for animals coming to drink water and to be shot 
by him. 

. Although he waited quite some time, there came not a single 
creature ; 

At about the third hour it happened that a great heaviness came 
over his eyes, which was quite irresistible. 

From fear that he would drop off to sleep and without doubt fall 
from his refuge, 

And would certainly be killed by the rhinoceroses, wild bulls and 
lions, as he said to himself, 

. He finally sought a means of warding the heaviness from his eyes 
out of fear of falling asleep ; 

So he plucked the leaves of the bael tree, and without ceasing 
dropped them in the deep water. 

In the midst of the pool, now, there was a lingga of Siwa, not 
fashioned by human hands, 

And that was where all the bael leaves fell, although he did not 
mean it so. 

. While he did this there were even so no animals to be seen coming, 

Because the great power of his penance was counteracted by his 
evil nature. 

He had never carried out good works, observed the moral law or 
done penance, and his ways were very impure; 

It was only because of his fear he might fall that he did not sleep 
the whole night through. 

. There is no need to tell any further of how he fought off sleepiness, 
for it was clearly overcome; 

There came now the first faint glow of day, and the gentle blowing 
of a cooling breeze. 

The sky became red in the east, like the Rain of a girl in love, 
loosened and stained with blood; 

And the stars blinked in the sky, like the eyes of the girl deflowered 
at first union. 
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Canto 6. ~-~-/rr-~-/---/--~-/-~~-~/e 


1. ksana rahina mijil san hyan stryanrawasi limut 
sahana ni sémi nin kaywan kumram pada manisis 
manuk asukha-sukhan mungwin pan ramya masahuran 
kadi papupul i san wrin tatwadhyatmika macénil 

2. pada mamuhara kun lwir nin kaywanédén asékar 
wuluh amédari sifjannya-n jangapéku-pékulan 
bhramara nika maranrinrin santén rara malayu 
akusikan anésah tan prin darpaharas-arasan 


3. kusuma léwas aragrag runtuh de nin anin alon 
manélab-élab ikan sinwam nin padapa kasirir 
Sari-sari panaras kémban kumbannya maliwéran 
analirin anépo mungwin sor nin liran alurus 


Canto7. --~-~/-~-~-/v--~-/---~-/-e 


1. ndatitanén halép ikan wanadesa ramya 
nya-n Lubdhakéki waluya-n caritan gatinya 
mahyun humantuka rin enjin adan laras hru 
sampun madandan atéhér lumaris kamantyan 


2. ramyan ikan sakahawan mara tan wiwaksan 
sakweh ni marga nika pirwa télas kalalwan 
praptén grhanya wahu meh sumurup hyan arka 
ri nka-n sinunsun 1 rabinya téhér ya moyar 


3. rakryan ndya tantuk 1 kakanku sakén paburwan 
putranta duhkhita tatan pamanan kabehnya 
tan wruh tikan sunakénankw 1 duwégnya luhya 
manke daténta sama garjita yan panunsun 


Canto 6. 
1. (b) manisih C; (c) mungwi C. 
2. (b) am(€)darin B; (c) walayu G. 
3. (b) kasilir BC; (c) hanaras G; (d) anapo A, andpo B, anépér CG, 
anépa D. 
Canto 7. 
1. (b) hatinya B; (d) anéhér C. 
2. (b) nin marga B, nikan marga D; mirwa B; (c) surupa B. 
3. (a) hantuk A; (c) tiké sunakénanku duwég ya C, tika sunakénenkwi G; 
(d) yar C. 
Notes to 6,2; 3c. See p. 148. 
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Canto 6. 
1. Then it was day, and the holy sun emerged to roll back the mists, 


And all the tender shoots of the trees sparkled, freshly opened. 

Birds amused themselves among the branches, happily twittering 
to each other, 

Like a meeting of experts in esoteric truth debating together. 


The appearance of the trees all in full bloom made one ache with 
love, 

And the bamboo opened her dress for the jangha vine to embrace 
her. 

The bees drew near to caress the flowers of the rara malayu, 

And in agitation the bamboos sighed, passionately kissing each 
other. 


The wilted flowers fell, disturbed by a soft wind, 

And the young branches fluttered in the breeze. 

The kissing of the flowers was incessant, while the bees busily 
flew about, 

And darting sideways would hover beneath the slender lira palms. 


Canto 7. 


1. 


Let us now pass over the beauties of the charming woodlands, 

And return to the story of what happened to Lubdhaka. 

He wished to return home that morning, and so made ready his 
bow and arrows; 

When he was ready he presently went on his way. 


The charms of everything along the way will not be described ; 
He passed over all the paths of the previous day. 

When he arrived home the sun was on the point of setting, 
Then his wife came out to meet him, and said: 


“My dear, where is what you brought home from the hunt? 

Your children have been miserable, for none of them has eaten. 

I did not know what to give them when they were hungry, 

But now you have arrived we are all delighted to come and meet 
you.” 
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Canto &. eve -fJve-e~ frre -frrrf/rr-r/-~-/ee 


1. bibi tan hanantuk i kakanta maburu-buru kewalasépi 
kita tekihén twas umarép-harép ulih-ulihanku tan padon 
wini kamy anunsi midér in wana sarahina tan kénén panan 
sakulém pinun tuwi taman kéjép anusi ri pan nikan tahén 
2. sipi bisti nin paninépanku rari ri taru tira nin ranu 
niyatanku matya yadiyan dawuha saka ri ungwan 1 nhulun 
humadan-hadan daténa nin mrga maninuma toya tan hana 
sipi kasyasihta rari tan hana tému-témunénta ri nhulun 
3. panucap nikan tuha-burt rabi nika sumahur manohara 
bapa haywa mankana muwah pati-kutu dahatén lupén hurip 
cumarik hatinku ruméno wacana sagati rakryan in paran 
mapa reha nin kari yadin kita péjaha maponsinén muwah 
4. 1t1 na wuwus niki-n asun ta ya bafiu ri jalunya kanlihan 
saha bhuktimatra yatika-n hinaturakén ulahnya rin sénén 
irika-n pamukti mari teky alésu dahat apinda kasrépan 
ri télas nikadan aturi ri huwus i surup in diwakara 
5. tan iwon gatinya-n akéjép ri panawasa nikan harip mata 
tumiba-n riris saha géréhnya masahuran aganti lor kidul 
larap in kilat ri hirin in gaganatala ri tira nin rémon 
kadi kifcan in halis in adyah anawun unén in pasangaman 
6. marén in hudan ri mayat in rahina wahu télas tabéh pitu 
ruru nin sékar sumawur in natar aréja salaywan in gélun 
Swara nin hépin satanis in wahu-wahu kinénan karasikan 
kisik in wuluh gadin apinda panésah in anolakén lara 
7. luwar in kulém wijil in arka saka rin udaya prabhaswara 
irika-n nisada télas adan atutur 1 gawenya rin lagi 
ri hulih nikénét in ulahnya sukha saha kucumba warga len 
iti na gawaynya satatanuwuki sakasénén nin indriya 
Canto 8. 
1. (b) -hulihanku B, ulih i nhulun tuhan C; (d) tanan B; akusir i G. 
2. (a) taru ri tira BD (in D these words, originally missing, have been inserted 
by another hand); tirah in G; (b) niyatankwa A. 
3. (c) para C; (d) saponsinén G; -Onsirén C. 
4. (b) yatika CG; ri sénén BC; (d) dinakara A, diwankara B. 
5. (b) tumiba AD; (c) gaganatara ADG; tirah in G; ni rémén B; (d) anapun 
unén in D. 
6. (b) turun in B; (d) manésah A. 
7. (a) udaya A(?)CD; (b) irika B; télas Adan B; (c) kucumbu C; (d) anu- 


huki AG; sakaséno B. 
Notes to 8,1b; 4c; 6a; 7b-c. See p. 148. 
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Canto &. 


1. 


“T had no success at hunting, mother, there was not a thing abroad ; 

You set your heart on what I would bring back, but all to no avail. 

Yesterday I scoured the woods high and low and had nothing to 
eat all day, 

Nor closed an eye all night, sitting there on the branch of a tree. 

“My lodging-place was extremely perilous, dear, in a tree on the 
bank of a lake; 

I would surely have been killed if I had fallen from my place. 

I was watching and waiting for animals to come and drink, but 
there were none; 

It is so wretched for you, dear, that I have nothing to give you.” 

Thus spoke the hunter, and his wife gently replied: 

‘Father, never do such a thing again, courting death so obstinately ! 

It breaks my heart to hear your tale of all that happened on your 


way, 

What would become of the bereaved if you should die, and where 
would they turn to°” 

So she spoke while giving her exhausted husband some water, 

And offered him a little food, too; thus did she bear herself toward 
her loved one. 

He then ate and his great tiredness disappeared and he looked 
refreshed ; 

After that they prepared for sleep, the sun having already set. 


. We need pay him no heed as he slept, having fallen under the 


sway of drowsiness ; 

There now fell a gentle rain, together with thunder responding in 
turns in north and south. 

The flash of the lightning low in the sky on the edge of a dark 
rain-cloud 

Was like the quiver of a girl’s eyebrows as she partook of the 
raptures of love-making. 

The rain ceased when day was about to break, just after the 
seventh hour ; 

The fallen flowers were strewn in the courtyard, beautiful as the 
faded blossoms from a maiden’s hair. 

The sound of the hepim was like the crying of one who had just 
been introduced to the sensations of love, 

And the creaking of the ivory bamboo in the wind was as the 
sighing of one beset by sorrow. 

When, at the departure of night, the sun emerged from the glowing 
eastern mountain, 

The hunter was ready, and turned his mind to his previous work, 

And having recalled his usual way of life, he would enjoy himself 
with his household and other relatives; 

This is how he conducted himself, constantly satisfying all the 
desires of the senses. 
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1. lunha-n kala pirantajinya ta kunén katéka-téka pilih piran tahun 
prapta-n mrtyu mahambalan grin atibhara ri awak ika tar wénan kinas 
usna srép pinaléhnya roga taya tamba rumahati ya sansayasakit 
epw ambék nin atungu len wéka rabinya mananisi malingih in dagan 

2. mankin sansaya manranéh-ranéhi denya malara taya jampy anenaki 
awnés tan kawénan matanhya tuwi tan hana manah 1ki-n aptya rin panan 
nora-n wastu kinahyunanya masukén gulu sépah apitowi kasrétan 
mrém tan polah anéntak-éntak uminél tinafan i kalaranya tan sahur 

3. strinyékatisayén larananis asambat atéhér atépak-tépak jaja 
lud mawlas ri anak niki-n mapa témah-témaha nika méne-n katingala 
marmanya-n pamékul wékanya ya ginanti nika tinanisan sinunkéman 
asrét denya-n asamba-sambat atétél hati tuna-tuna kabwatan tanis 


4. duh putranku mapolahanta mara yan katilara tékap in yayah péjah 
tan wwantén masiha syapékan asuna pinanan 1 tanayanku kasihan 
ndyanun warga kadan-kadan sumilihé sih in atanaya he résun tuhan 
yande rés m hatinku tan kawasa manlihatana ri tuwuhta kasyasih 


5. nahan sambat ikan nisadawanita kasih-arép apéyéh rinénwakén 
warnan teki jalunya tan wénan anolakén 1 paramatiksna nin lara 
sansara-n pakéjat-kéjat kété-kétégnya ri jaja masamun tekén gulu 
nora-n dharma samatra panlépasa jiwa karana nika yan samankana 


6. sampun mati tikan nisada sakadannya pada mananis atri ghirnita 
tan hopén lara nin rabinya-n akusa kapati-pati sumunkém in sawa 
asrak sabda nikadalém tan ari luhnya mijil atut i himban in pipi 
sarwy-anambatakén laranya mapa tan wruha ri kasih-arépku waswasén 


Canto 9. 

1. (c) rumahat iriya saya- BC; (d) malunguh B; i dagan D; -én B. 

2. (a) anenaka G; (b) awas G; matanhi C; (c) sépih AC, sapah G; 
kasrépan CG; (d) larahanya AD. 
(a) anéhér C; (b) méne B; (c) -nya mékul wéka punya G; mamékul C. 
(c) sih i san atanayé résun ADG. 
(c) aSrak AC, asrét B, asrék D; (d) tan wruhana kasih- ADG, tan B. 


ne & 


Notes to 9,1c; 4b; 4c; 5c. See pp. 148-9. 
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Canto 9. 


1. 


There passed a certain length of time; then, after a number of years 

Death came by way of a terrible illness which struck him inexorably. 

It made the fever increase, the incurable sickness overwhelmed him, 
and he grew worse and worse; 

Those watching over him were desperate, and his wife and children 
wept for him as they sat at his feet. 


. His malady grew ever graver, and there was no remedy which 


gave relief ; 

He was pale and had no strength to rise; he had not the slightest 
desire for food. 

There was nothing he wanted to eat, and even chewed food stuck 
fast; 

With closed eyes he lay still, groaning again and again, and when 
asked of his illness only shook his head without answering. 

His wife was extremely distressed, and wept and wailed and beat 
her breast ; 

Moreover she was sorry for the children, for what was to become 
of them if he should leave them so? 

This is why she embraced her children and wept for them in turns, 
bending over them; 

Her wails were choked by overflowing grief, fading under a flood 
of tears. 

“O my children, what will you do if you are bereaved of your 
father ? 

There will be no-one to care for my poor children; who will give 
them anything to eat? 

Who is there among our family who can take your place as a 
father, my lord? 

It makes my heart ache, and I cannot bring myself to behold your 
pitiable state.” 

Such was the plaint of the hunter’s wife, pitiful and muffled to 
the ear; 

Let us now tell how her husband could not bear the terrible sharp- 
ness of the pain: 

He was wretched while his heart-beat faltered and vanished through 
his throat, 

For he had not fulfilled the least part of the moral law as a release 
for his soul, and that is why he was in such a state. 

After the hunter had died all his relatives wept, making a fearful 
din — 

Not to mention the sorrow of his wife as she lamented, almost 
swooning while she bent over the body. 

Stifled and deep were her moans, and unceasingly her tears welled 
up and ran down her cheeks, 

While she lamented of her misery : “Why should you take no notice 
of my wretched state, look at me! 
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7. he swaminku nihan lihat-lihatananta bapa mané-manéhta kasyasih 
ah ndi nganya pametanankwa ri huripta susu-susupanén wanantara 
yapwan lunha mapet mrga nwan anutur-nuturakéna kitén paran-paran 
praptén durgama nin wukir pinun anundanana ri saparanta tansaha 


8. ah ah yan kahitun sapolah i sénénku diwasa huwus in dawuh pitu 
pantés yan téka sanka rin para-paranta matasia ri wékanta tan lupa 
ri nka ku-n tumuluy manunsun i kitatafia mapa tan ulih sakén alas 
solihtaburu len lalab saha sédah pucan ika ta pasunta mn nhulun 


9. manke pwéki hilanta 4h syapa tikawlasa ri gati-gatinku he priya 
lawan ndya-n masihé wékanta sipi denya kasih-arép amuktyakén lara 
yekanambahi tibra nin lara tanora lumipur i puték nikin hati 
nhin maty-an inaké hatinku sahawan-hawana nin adulur lawan kita 


Canto 10. ~-~/-~-~-/-~-~-/-~r--/r~r-r-/-r~r-/-~-/~e 


1. nahan mara pasamba-sambat i tanis nika manénuli nala nin hati 
ikan mati télas huwus rinuruban hinafut 1 hirin in gunun-gunun 
kadan-kadan iki-n datén sama-samanirin adara-darak hatut hénu 
bhinasmi télas in gésén pada mulih tikan anirinakén tékén grha 


Canto 11. ~--~/---/---/--e 


1. byatita tinkah nika tan kathakéna 
ikan nisadatma mateki warnanén 
hanérikan hambara soka kasyasih 


ndatan wruh in margapadéka-n unsirén 


2. sédén niki-n lampah anén nabhastala 
katon tékap hyan Siwa rehnya mankana 
awas mara wruh nira solah in dadi 
yatanya yan kambila rin Yamalaya 


7. (a) -lihat anakta C; (b) pametananku A; (c) mamet CG; (d) anundana 
B, anundanana CD; saparananta B. 
8. (c) rika AG. 
9. (a) -awélasa ri gati ninku A, -awélasana ri gatinku C (D = text, but has 
been altered to conform with C); en B; (b) masihén BC; (c) -anémbuhi 
G; lumipura AD; nikan AD, nikun C; (d) -aninakin B. 
Canto 10. 
1. (c) -ahirin D; (d) kathakéna (instead of tékén grha) A. 
Canto 11. 
Throughout this Canto D has many gaps. 
2. (d) Yamabala G. 
Note to 10,1b; see p.149, 
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7. “Oh my husband, look at me and see how miserable your servant 
1S; 
Where, I wonder, should I seek your life? Should I pursue it 
through the woods? 
If you are looking for game, let me follow in your footsteps all 
along your way; 
Even into the wildest parts of the mountains, let me be your con- 
stant companion wherever you may go. 
8. “Oh, when I think of all you would do, my love, when the seventh 
hour was come, 
When you returned from your wanderings and would never fail 
to ask after the children as a father ought; 
Then I would go to meet you, and would ask what you had brought 
home from the wood — 
All the game you had caught, the /alab, the sirth and betel-nuts, 
these you would give to me. 
9. “But now that you are gone who will take pity on my lot, oh 
beloved ? 
And where is the one who will care for your children, for they, 
poor things, must endure great hardships? 
They will feel the keenness of affliction, and there will be none 
to comfort their sadness ; 
Only death will satisfy me, no matter where I may have to accom- 


pany you.” 


Canto 10. 


1. Such were her lamentations while she wept, melting the very core 

of one’s heart; 

The deceased was covered with a shroud and was borne along the 
slopes of the mountains. 

His relatives, who had come, accompanied him in a line along the 
path ; 

He was cremated and when he had turned to ashes those who came 
with him returned to their homes. 


Canto 11. 


1. Let us pass over in silence what became of them, 
For it 1s the soul of the hunter of which we shall speak. 
There in the air he was sorrowful and pitiable; 
He knew not for which destination he should head. 


2. While he thus moved on in the sky, 
The god Siwa caught sight of him in such a state. 
He knew well all that he had done on earth, 
And that he would be brought to the abode of Yama. 


Non & Ww 
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matan nirasyan sawaték ganaprégi 
parén tékanémbah i jon Jagatpati 
mapékihén karya patik hyan Iswara 
kabeh inundan ta salah manah nhulun 
awas hanan Satru panarka nin hidép 
dumeh bhataranutus ingal-ingala 
matannya ta nke t-ajarén nhulun kabeh 
ri kewéh in karya katon 1 jon prabhu 
nahan hatur nin ganasanghya sadara 
rika-n bhatarojar aram wulat nira 
ksamakénantéki panundan i nhulun 
tatan mahabhara gawenta de mami 
rénon lin 1 nwan ri kitekihén kabeh 
wwayeki pakwankw 1 kita prasiddhakén 
hanan nisadatma sudhira rin brata 

ika papag denta wawan maré nhulun 


yadin hanan wadhaka tar paweha ya 
huwus katon buddhya nikan waték Yama 
hayo kitajrih rumébut si Lubdhaka 


ww &@ mR ew Fe 


wuwus bhataréswara sarjawatéréh 
manémbah oyar tikanan waték gana 
mapeéki don hyan mami kédw amaksakén 
téka nikan Lubdhakajiwa ghataka 


apan sajiwanya sadamati mrga 

samatra tapwan magawe tapabrata 

ndya téka donanya tékén Siwalaya 
kénohnya yan munsira tambra gohmukha 


. (c) hape- G; bharya BD. 

. (c) hulun BC. 

. (d) den mami B. 

. (b) -eki-n pakonkw C; prasiddhanén B; (d) ika-n B; dengawawanta ri 
nhulun B. 

. (a) -oteréh C; (c) paksanoddwakén C; (d) tékan A, tékap C, tékan 
hikan G. 

. (c) ndya donya yan prapta rikén G: (d) munsiri B; gomukha CD. 


Notes to 11,4c; 4d. See p. 149. 
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. And so he called upon the Ganas to hasten, every one, 

And at once they came, bringing their homage at the feet of the 
World-Lord ; 

“What is this task for us to perform, oh divine Lord ? 

For we are apprehensive at being all summoned thus. 


. “We imagine that there must be an enemy near at hand, 
And that this is why the Lord summons us to hasten. 
We should therefore now like to be told 

Of the difficult task which he requires of us.” 


. Thus spoke the bands of Ganas, full of reverence, 
And then said the Lord — his glance was mild: 
“Forgive this summons of mine; 

What you must do for me is no great burden. 


. “Listen to what I have to say to you all — 

I have an order for you to carry out: 

There is the soul of a hunter who was steadfast in his vow; 
Go and meet him, and bring him here to me. 


. “If there is anyone who resists, and refuses to hand him over — 
For it is evident what the inclination of Yama’s hosts will be — 
Do not be afraid to seize that Lubdhaka, 

And convey him to the abode of Siwa.” 


. Thus spoke Lord Iswara, kindly and gently, 

And reverently all the Ganas answered : 

“Why, our lord, do you feel obliged to force 

The murderous soul of Lubdhaka to come hither ? 


. “For he has done nothing but kill animals all his life, 

And has not carried out even the smallest vow by way of penance. 

What then would be the point of his coming to the abode of Siwa? 

It would be fairer if he were to end up in the Cow-Headed 
Cauldron. 
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10. tuwin tikan kinkara tan gahan-gahan 
sumankala-n nityasusila subrata 
apan ya menét bubuhannya tan salah 
ikan marén swarga lawan Yamalaya 


Canto 12. ---/-~~--/--~-/-~--/---~-/---~/? 


1. nahan téki wuwus nikan gana kabeh mojar bhataréSwara 
hah wwantén ta ya tan braténulahakénya ndug sédénnya-n dadi 
atyantadhika nin bratanya ta ya kajar de nikan rat kabeh 
mangéh lin nikan Adisastra Siwaratripunya tan popama 

2. na hetunkw akédo mutus kita kabeh meta-n nisadatmaka 
apan diwya dahat tékapnya mamanun dharmadhika mwan brata 
lawan tan manipuspakarja wawanén marganya yapwan datén 
sep t-ankat kita haywa sansaya gaway sojarku haywakabét 


3. lin hyan Sankara mankanakrama manémbah san kinon mankata 
Sighradan manatag watéknya mijil akram rin lébuh sangépan 
kéndan gon gumuruh tabeh-tabéhan atri mwan dhwajanyanadég 
mukhyékan manipuspakarja dinulur de san waték sayudha 


Canto 13. ~»-~~/~-~f/-~~/~-~/~~~/~~-f[-~--~/°9 


1. atha ri wijil nikan bala kabeh lumarisakén ujar hyan Iswara 
masalésék in nabhastala lakunya kakérétug ikan digantara 
dilah 1 layti-layinya kumédap mawalikan 1 drs in samirana 
kadi téka nin mahapralaya lampah ika gumuruh in nabhastala 


2. gana-gana ghtrnitén gagana tan paganita magunén raningana 
tahu ginulan-gulan halu tékap Ganapati ginawe suraksaka 
pada masurak-surak surak ikasru tan asirik 1 sara nin musuh 
satatamusus musuh sumaput in samara kalilip 1 musuh datén 


10. (a) gaha-gahan D; (b) sumankala nitya- ACG. 
Canto 12. 
1. (b) brati- B, brata- C. 
2. (b) manulah (instead of mamanun) G; (d) -akawér (instead of -akabét) G. 
3. (b) sanképan D, sanképan G; (c) tabé-tabéhan D; (d) mdkydkan B. 
Canto 13. 
l. (b) manélésck A. 
2. (c) tan awédi ri G. 
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10. “Furthermore the Kinkaras are not so careless 
As to chain those who are always of good conduct and loyal to 
their vows. 
For they are mindful of their mission and do not mistake 
Those who go to heaven and who to the abode of Yama.” 


Canto 12. 


1. Such were the words of all the Ganas, and Lord Iswara spoke, 
“Well, there is in fact a vow he kept during his life on earth; 
The great excellence of his vow is spoken of by all the world, 
And the leading scriptures always stress that the Night of Siwa is 

meritorious beyond compare. 
2. “That is why I must send you all to seek the soul of the hunter, 
For he has fulfilled the exalted law and the vow in a most excellent 
way. 

Take the splendid Jewelled Chariot along as his vehicle when he 
comes ; 

Go quickly and do not hesitate to do all that I have said, and waste 
no time about it!” 

3. Thus spoke Sankara, and then those who received his orders took 

their leave to go; 

Swiftly preparing they called up their troops, who came forth in 
order onto the square, fully fitted out. 

Drums and gongs boomed, music echoed loudly, and the banners 
were raised. 

And in front there stood the splendid Jewelled Chariot, accom- 
panied by the armed hosts. 


Canto 13. 


1. Then when the whole army came forth to carry out the orders of 
the divine ISwara, 
They filled the heavens on their way, and the air resounded. 
Their glittering pennants flashed as they fluttered in the force of 
the wind, 
And their thundrous passage through the heavens was like the 
final destruction of the world drawing near. 
2. The Ganas clamoured in the firmament in incalculable numbers, 
capable in battle; 
Because they were skilful and had been well trained, they had been 
formed into a corps of guards for Ganapati. 
They all shouted and yelled loudly, in no mood to evade enemy 
heroes ; 
They would always crush an enemy and overwhelm him in battle, 
a thorn in the side of an approaching foe. 
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3. pinakapanéndas in laku sa Nandana nipuna sudhira rin rana 
ri wuri nirordhwakesa madulur Ganaratha saha Puspadanta len 
sama-sama Stra rin samara tan dadi suruda mn Sakti nin musuh 
bala nira pinda sarwuda ya rin sajuru-sajuru kapwa saktiman 


Canto 14. ~~~/-~-~/--~v-/r~-~/-vy~r/ry-~/-~y/ee 
1. itara saké siran wruh i pakewéh in laga wiweka niti rin ulah 
naran ira Pingalaksa kalawan Mahodara sa-Wirabhadra madulur 


nuni-uni Somawarna saha Renukarna kalawan Prakarsa manirin 
tinuha-tuhén waték gana kabeh titir télas akirti rin pabharatan 


2. atisaya rin halép sahana san waték gana sabhiisanabhra kuménar 
salinéwih in waték wiwudha kapwa bhisana niratidiwya dahatén 
rawi makucém mrém anlihati teja nin makutaratnasanghya dumilah 
niyata pétén tikan bhuwana tan kasénwana tékap ni bhisana nira 


3. prasama parén lumampah irikan lanit saha balatighora gumuruh 
rasa bubura-n samasta bhuwana prakampa tékap in balasurak awt 
pasahuran in gubar padahi bheri sanka tinulup humun mawurahan 
sinawun 1 Sabda nin bala sahasra koti manuwuh padaruh-aruhan 


4. ri sédén ira-n hanén gaganamarga sok malimunan wijah-wijah umun 
tucapa bhatara Dharma manutus baladhika kabehnya sampun inatag 
lumarisa mankatanalapa Lubdhakatma wawanén ya rin Yamapada 
apusana tan haris-harisén ingal-ingala phalanya dusta satata 


5. lin ira bhatara Dharma tumuluy manémbah ikanan waték Yamabala 
manatagakén balanya mamawa-n pamigraha rikan nisada kalusa 
télas ataramtam in lébuh agon padagalak atungalan sarawara 
manayam-ayam ri atma nikanan nisada pilaran sadenya cacahén 


3. (a) - (c) mistakenly replaced by 2 (a) - (c) in D, added by Van der Tuuk; 

3. (a) san (instead of sa) AG; (b) nirdddhyakeSa A, nira roddhyakeSa B, 
purinirajakeSa D, nira rodrakesa G; (c) surudi ri BC; ripu (instead of 
musuh) B. 


Canto 14. 
1. (a) sira C, sira wruha i kewéh A; (b) Mahodara ACD; si Wirabhadra C; 
(c) kalawan Prakarsa saha Renukarna C. 
(c) makucémrém ABC; mukuta C; (d) kasénwani G. 
(d) sinawur AD; manuhuh BD. 
(a) ika-n G; wija-wijah C; (b) atihan C (instead of inatag); (c) mankaté- 
C, mankat anhalapa D; (d) hapuséna C; tan ADG; -ingal i C. 
(b) parigraha A; (d) linaran G. 


wm fen 


Note to 14,5d; see p. 149. 
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3. The vanguard was formed by Nandana, skilled and steadfast in 
the struggle, 
And after him came Ordhwakesa, together with Ganaratha and 
Puspadanta too, 
All heroes in battle, who would never yield before the strength of 
an enemy ; 
Their army seemed a hundred million strong, in its various regi- 
ments, each of them mighty. 
Canto 14. 
1. Others than these also knew the hardships of battle, and possessed 
discernment and insight into the correct procedure: 
Their names were Pingalaksa and Mahodara, together with Wira- 
bhadra, 
As well as Somawarna and Renukarna and, besides, Prakarsa; 
These were appointed as generals over the troops of Ganas, and 
had again and again won themselves fame on the battlefield. 
2. All the Ganas were exceedingly handsome, with their brightly 
shining attire; 
The apparel of these, the most prominent of divine warriors, was 
extremely beautiful ; 
The sun paled and closed his eyes on seeing the multitude of coronet 
jewels glittering, 
And the earth would certainly have become dark, were it not lit 
by their splendid attire. 
. Together they went forth through the heavens with their troops, 
making a terrible uproar, 
It seemed as if the whole world would collapse, shuddering at the 
army’s shouting and yelling. 
The clamour of the cymbals, drums, kettledrums, and the conches 
being blown thundered tumultuously, 
And was joined with the voices of the numberless army, as they 
vied with each other in shouting. 
4. While they were on their way through the sky in dense swarms, 
making a boisterous noise, 
Let us tell how the god Dharma was sending forth his excellent 
troops, when he had called them up: 
“Set out straight away and seize the soul of Lubdhaka and bring 
him to the dwelling of Yama; 
You must bind him without giving quarter; make haste, for he 
has always had evil deeds to his name.” 
5. Thus spoke the lord Dharma, and all his armies then paid their 
homage, 
Summoning their servants to bring up the tackle for seizing the 
vile hunter. 
They were in ranks on the great square, wild with impatience and 
each one carrying his weapons; 
They were longing to get the soul of the hunter, to torment him 
and injure him in any way they could. 
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to 15. ~--/v~-/v-~/e~-/--~/--~/2 


ry ankatnya-n métu sanka rin gréha parén mattanuwuh katara 
krarakara manunda tomara lipun kandanya tiksnalunid 
sahyabhisana bhisananamah-amah waktranya sinhopama 
danstranyamési lot aghasa patakisnyékawijil pawaka 

san Candadi nikan lumampah adulur mwan san Pracandadbhuta 
Kala mwan Paramestimrtyu nuniweh Nilograkarnanirin 
Citrodumbara Ghorawikrama Mahacandantakatyadbhuta 
sarwéndah sawijil nikan Yamapadabhrabhisananindita 


wadwanyeéki pirarwudanya ta kunén Sakti prawirén rana 
mungwin wuntat arampak atri gumuruh sabdanya mande takut 
kantar mwan badamatitiksna winawanyatungalan safjata 
saksat sagara mahyun anhibékana-n rat ghirnitén ambara 


Sighréngal tékap in lumampah aménér sampun datén rin paran 
nka-n panguh kétikan nisada kasihan tan wrin paranyonsirén 
ajrih tan wihikan matéki-n ulahanya-n ton waték Kinkara 

tan wrin de kumétér gupuh makidupuh tibrananis kasyasih 
praptekan bala Kinkaranudimi mandhik sahasanémbult 

ai ko-n Lubdhaka kasmaladhama dahat lampu-n gawemw-ahala 
tinhal téki mukhanku haywa huménén dandé tananku-n lihat 
byaktéki-n mupuhéri ko ywa palalun krodhanku haywawihan 


nahan linnya téhér manalyani subaddha byakta denya-n huwus 
tan wrin gatya tikan nisada mananis wet nin larasaniba 
tékwan tan kawasolahardha matéguh tekan mahabandhana 
sokanambat anak rabinya mapéyéh sabdanya tan waspada 


o 15. 
(a) ankatnyamétu A; ri A; anuhuh B; (b) manunda A; lipun danstranya 
G; (c) cahya- B; (d) -amijil CG; pawasa G. 


. (c) Mahacandakaty- A; (d) Yamapada bhran bhi- C; -bap- (instead of 


-bhra-) G. 


. (a) pirarwu(san, inserted)danya B, piranwudanya CG; (d) anhébékana-n B. 
. (b) tikanan G; -dsirén C; (d) makidupai AD. 
. (b) lampii A; gawemii hala C; (c) tananku B; (d) mupuha ri B; ywa 


malayun A, ya palalun C, ya palayun D, ywa palayun G; krodhanku-n C. 


. (b) nikan AB, nikanan D; laranyaniba G; (c) end is missing in D. 
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Canto 15. 


1. 


At their departure they emerged from their houses, frenzied and 
shrieking frightfully all together ; 

They were terrifying in appearance and brandished their spears, 
discuses and swords, keen-edged and sharp. 

Their attire was splendid, their faces were fearful and threatening, 
as a lion’s, 

Their tusks were like iron and constantly ground together, their 
friction bringing forth fire. 

Canda was the first to go on his way, together with the fearful 
Pracanda ; 

Kala, Paramestimrtyu, as well as Nila and Ugrakarna, accompanied 
them, 

And Citrodumbara, Ghorawikrama, Mahacanda and Antaka — 
very frightful — 

All those who emerged from Yama’s dwelling were glorious in 
every way, and their peerless attire gleamed. 

Their men were some hundreds of millions in number, and they 
were indeed mighty heroes on the battlefield, 

Following behind in ranks, their voices booming loudly, and in- 
spiring terror. 

They carried with them their razor-sharp lances and cleavers; each 
one had his own weapons; 

They thundered in the sky like the sea about to engulf the land. 

They sped unswervingly onward till they came to their destination ; 

There they found the miserable hunter, who knew not whither he 
should turn. 

He was afraid and did not know what to do when he saw the bands 
of Kinkaras; 

Quaking and desperate he helplessly fell to his knees, and wept 
bitterly in his misery. 

When they reached him, the Kinkaras pointed threateningly and 
jeered at him while they attacked him from all sides, saying: 

“Hey you base and worthless Lubdhaka, you certainly have a lot 
to answer for! 

Look me in the face, don’t just sit there, look at the staff in my 
hand! 

It will surely beat you, so resign yourself to my wrath, and do 
not resist it!” 

Thus they spoke; they then bound him firmly, and their work was 
obviously done ; 

The hunter knew not what to do; he cried with pain and in despair 
he let himself fall. 

He could not even move, for the great ropes were very strong; 

Sadly he wailed for his wife and children, but his voice was 
muffled and unclear. 
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Canto 16. ---/-~~-/~-~/v-~~-/r-r-~~f/r-r-~vf-~-/-? 
1. ai putranku rarinku toh rénén ujarku bibi kasih-arépku waswasén 
mungwin hambara tan hana wruh i gatinku kasihan anaheén laradhika 
de san Kinkarawadwa sahasa manalyani taya wénan olaha nhulun 
wet nin rakwa kaduskrtanku lin iranuman-uman 1 Sarira ni nhulun 


2. yan wwantén pwa kadan-kadanku warahén daténa matuluné nhulun tuhan 
praptanamya rm san masun lara kitadéku-dékuha tédan mara nhulun 
pnih-prih masku muwah waluy-waluya nin nwan anékana saramya nin dad 
pangil wwanténa matra sih nira tuhun kita daténa manémba-némbaha 


Canto 17. ~~ -/-~-~-/r-~-f/rr-r~/rrr-/-~-/ve 
~ve/vee/e-~/ee 
we Je -e/ee-/~--/s 
1. palalunta ko-n awak awas kapalan-alan i demu kasyasih 
tan hana wénan atilik-tilika 
ndya kunan méne aménanamwa waswasén 


2. sahananta san kari hanén grha rénén ujar 1 nhulun tuhan 
nke gagana mata wékasku hilan 
taya samba-sambatén adoh kadan-kadan 


3. danu nin nyu-danta pahatan sama-sama ni hawakku tinhali 
syuh pinalu binébédan matéguh 
niyatanya yan kahirisapuput péjah 


4. tanis m kalankyan umunin tawan asému tanisku rénwakén 
luhku lihat 1 riris in jaladha 
swara nin géréh témah 1 sambat 1 nhulun 


5. wulanun nhulun bibi manambat i kita manawak-nawak tawan 
tan hana wara-warahénku juga 
ri laranku tibra lalu tan sth in Widhi 


Canto 16. 
1. (a) rabinku D; (b) hanawruh i B; wruha AD; (c) Kinkarabala C; 
(d) kaduskrtan B. 
2. (a) wwantén pwéka G; (b) -adéku-dekuh AC; (c) muwah-muwah waluya 
ni nwan inakana C; (d) panémbah- A. 


Canto 17. 
1. (a) kapalan-asan ide B; (b) atilik-ilaka D; (c) haménanamwan G. 
3. (a) danu lin A, unu nin B; nyuh danta D; hawaku A, yawaku BCD; 
(c) yan missing in D; katirisa B, kahirisan puput CDG. 
5. (a) i tita B. 
Notes to 16,1d; 2; 17,3. See pp. 149, 150. 
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Canto 16. 
1. “Oh my children, my wife, hear what I say! Dear one, see how 
wretched I am! 
No-one knows of my woeful state here in the sky, enduring the 
greatest pain, 
As legions of Kinkaras have roughly bound me, so that I could 
not move; 


It was, mark you, because of my sinfulness, they said, that they 
so reviled my person. 


“If my family are there, tell them to come and help me; 

When you come to pay homage to the One who 1s causing me pain, 
you must kneel down and ask for me back. 

Try your hardest, my treasure, so that I may come back again 
and enjoy all the delights of existence; 

In the hope that He may have a grain of mercy, you must surely 
come and constantly worship Him. 


Canto 17. 


1. 


“Resign yourself, my body, for judging from your wretched state 
you are obviously in great trouble! 

There 1s none able to see to you any more — 

What will be left of you presently ? Think of that! 


“All you who are left behind at home, hear what I say! 
So here in the sky what is left of me fades away — 
There is no-one to whom I can cry out, all my family are far away. 


‘““My body is just as the flower-stalk of an ivory coconut palm, 
notched for tapping — look! 

Beaten to pulp and tightly bound, 

No doubt it will be tapped dry and finally die. 


“The cry of the kalankyan calling in the heavens is like my crying 
— listen! 

Look for my tears in the rain from the clouds, 

And hear my wails in the rumble of the thunder. 


“In bewilderment do I wail for you, wife, while I cry out to the sky. 
There is no-one at all I can tell 
Of the depth of my anguish, as Fate is utterly merciless.” 
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Canto 18. Se A ee A A 


1. linnya makin tinalyan atéguh linud inuman-uman sinahasan 
jati nikan waték Yamabala prasama-sama taman kénén wlas 
ndyéki kadanmu yogya daténéry aku satata manémbahé nhulun 
tan masunaku ko luwara rin tali ri gatimu dusta kewala 


Canto 19. ---/-~~-/-~-~/r-~r--/---/--~/e 
1. sansiptan sédén in nisada linaran de nin waték Kinkara 
kaficit prapta siran waték Gana kabeh lawan wimanénirin 
prayanambila Lubdhakatma wawanén mungwen wimanadhika 
nka-n kangék lumihat riya-n kahapusan tapwan wénan molaha 


2. nka téki-n panucap Mahodara ri sakweh nin waték Kinkara 
ai san Kinkarasanghya yéki rénénén takwanku rin saksana 
ndyanun dosa nikan nisada siniképtawas tinalyan huwus 
mangéh tan tuhu yukti denta tumiba-n dandérikan Lubdhaka 


3. apan punyapawitra rin brata gatinyatulya rin rat kabeh 
donku-n prapta konon hyan ISwara mametékan nisadatmaka 
lawan Puspaka yéki margaha niki-n praptéri jon hyan Siwa 
kantonanya wuwusku sighra huwakén sanken mahabandhana 


4. na lin san manaran Mahodara rika-n pojar Pracandasahur 
ah ah mithya dahat tékapta manucap punyatma nin Lubdhaka 
apan nwan wihikan gatinya satata nora-n gawenyahajon 
mangeéh nwan ta-k asun riya-n luputa sankén tambra gohwaktra ya 


5. na sangupnya téhér kumon ri sawatéknyamafijara-n Lubdhaka 
sep glis teki wawan maren Yamapadésya nin kawah don ika 
weh muktya-n lara bhara haywa kapalan denta-t pasun wedana 
byakteki-n phala nin gawenya mahalaweh duhkha tan pantara 


Canto 18. 
1. (c) daténen ry A(?)C; (d) tak B. 
Canto 19. 
1. (b) -énirin A, -dnirin CG; (d) mangék AD, mangak G. 


2. (a) nkaneki A, nkan teki-n B; sakweh in D; (b) ri AD, ri C; (c) -awan 
A; (d) danda rikan BD. 

3. (c) prapta ri A, prapta ri BD. 

4. (b) mawarah B (instead of manucap) ; kirtyatma G; (d) waktragoh tambra 
C; from 4 (d) - 20, 4 (d) is lacking in D. 

5. (b) se C; (c) lara fiara B, lara fata G; denta-n A, denta B. 


Note to 19,4; see p.150. 
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Canto 18. 


1. Thus he spoke, but was only bound all the more tightly, and was 

taunted and roughly used ; 

It is the inborn nature of the hosts of Yama that they are none 
of them subject to pity: 

‘Where are those relatives of yours? They ought to come to me 
and constantly pay me homage! 

But I will not allow you to escape from the ropes, for your ways 
have been nothing but evil.” 


Canto 19. 


1. To make a long story short, while the hunter was being tormented 
by the hosts of Kinkaras, 
There arrived all at once the hosts of Ganas, bringing with them 
the celestial chariot. 
They were planning to take the soul of Lubdhaka and carry it 
away in that splendid vehicle; 
Then they stopped in their tracks, when they saw that he was 
bound and could not move. 
2. Then said Mahodara to all the hosts of Kinkaras: 
“Oh multitude of Kinkaras, listen this instant to what I ask! 
What is it that the hunter has done wrong, that you have seized 
him and obviously bound him? 
It is certainly not proper that through your doing punishment 
should descend on Lubdhaka! 
3. “In fact he is of outstanding merit because of his vow, and he is 
unequalled in the whole world. 
The reason why I have come is that I have been ordered by the 
god Iswara to seek the soul of the hunter. 
Furthermore the chariot Puspaka here will be his vehicle for 
approaching the feet of the god Siwa; 
Therefore I say, release him quickly from his mighty fetters!’’ 
Thus spoke he who was called Mahodara; then said Pracanda in 
answer : 
“Fie! Fie! What you say of the merits of the soul of Lubdhaka 
is completely untrue, 
For I know his ways, and that he has never done good works, 
So I will certainly not suffer him to escape from the Cow-Headed 
Cauldron!” 
. This he promised and thereupon ordered his troops to put Lub- 
dhaka in a cage. 
“Bring him quickly to Yama’s dwelling, for it is his destiny to be 
an inmate of hell. 
Let him taste terrible sufferings, and let nothing stand in your 
way when you cause him anguish; 
There is no doubt that this 1s the fruit of his evil deeds, causing 
constant unhappiness.” 
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6. 


10. 


11. 


CON ON 


11. 
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ndjar san prawara Pracanda ri balanyadan kabeh yOmaso 
wahw ahyun malapa-n nisada wawanén yan mantukén swagrha 
nka téki-n rinébut tékap ni bala san hyan Sankaranémbuli 
krodhanahasa rin warastra manasut sumyuk parén ghtrnita 
sampun kalap ikan nisada winawa nkanén wimananlayan 
krodhambék nikanan waték Yamabalamrih manrébut yomaso 
kantar mwan badamanya kapwa rinasuk manso parén sayudha 
makrak rin gaganantarala hibékan de nin waték Kinkara 


tandwapran mapagut padasira-siran sakweh waték Kinkara 
krép nin Satru winuk rinohan inusinya-n dhirasinhen rana 
kapwafiakra cinakra tan jmh amalés mamran dinandén gada 

teg teg tog dhwani nin papan kapalu rin dandapasah syuh rémuk 


tankép nin laga ghirnitarurék arok san Kinkara mwan Gana 
Sirna-n wadwa niran waték Gana katémpuh kweh péjah koratan 
hetunyéki parén tumandan asusun tandannya tan pangalén 
Sirna-n Kinkara binwatan sarawarakweh mati norapulih 


kalanya-n palayu-n waték Yamabalajrih tan panolih musuh 
y¢ka-n tandan irdgrakarna dinulur de nin balakweh dahat 
rojeh gon gumuruh gubar kakérétug mungwin harép bhisana 
wadwanyayudha konta tomara dudt-n dandadulur kandaga 


Sighranso niran Ugrakarna mamawa-n khadgatidirghyakrti 

tan pendah kadi sinha rodra magalak manwan musuh saktiman 
tandannyamran ikan kéna prih alayi majrih tumon katrésan 
rampun téngék ikan waneh sinapu rin khadgadbhutakweh péjah 


. (b) mahw B; ya AG. 
. (a) nkané CG. 
. (a) tandwa-n B; -asiran-siran B; (c) dinénden AB, managde G; (d) tag 


teg tog C, teg togog G. 


. (a) nin bala C. 
. (a) palayGd A; Ganabala- C; (c) mungwi B. 


(c) tan dadyamran C. 


10. 


11. 
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Thus spoke the worthy Pracanda to his troops, and making ready 
they advanced. 

They were just about to seize the hunter and take him along on 
their return to their homes, 

When the troops of the god Sankara attempted to snatch him away 
in a mass onslaught ; 

Furious, they attacked impetuously with their splendid weapons, 
with overwhelming ferocity and roaring in unison. 

When the hunter was seized and carried off in the heavenly chariot 
which went gliding away, 

The hosts of Yama were enraged, and in an effort to recover him 
they advanced. 

With their lances and cleavers and clad in armour they came on, 
all heavily armed, 

Shouting in the vault of heaven, which was filled with the hosts 
of Kinkaras. 

Immediately all the troops of Kinkaras joined battle en masse; 

The enemies were attacked wholesale, overwhelmed and pursued 
by those who were mighty lions in the strife. 

They hurled discuses at each other and fearlessly fought back if 
struck by a club; 

Thud, thud, thud went the shields when struck by the staves, 
splitting and smashed to splinters. 

Thunderously the battle raged while Kinkara and Gana grappled 
hand-to-hand, 

And the army of the Ganas was destroyed under the onslaught, 
many men were lost or wounded. 

And so they advanced together in formation, and their advance 
could not be stemmed ; 

The Kinkaras were now destroyed under a shower of arrows; 
many died and they could not rally themselves. 

At the time when Yama’s army was fleeing in fear without looking 
back at the foe, 

Then Ugrakarna advanced, attended by his multitudinous troops. 

In front bells and gongs boomed and cymbals clashed fearfully ; 

The men were armed with lances and spears, others with staves 
and with short daggers. 

Ugrakarna came swiftly forward bearing his dagger, which was 
very long, 

Just like a wild lion enraged at seeing a mighty enemy. 

He laid about himself and those struck sought in fear to flee, and 
seeing him were seized with fright. 

The necks of others were broken, slashed by the terrible dagger, 
and many died. 
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12. bhrastasin kaparag winuk sinusunan de nin waték Kinkara 
awrég tan bala tan hana mrih apulih yar ton sahab nin musuh 
kapwaningalakén siképnya malajon munsir padoman kawés 
sinhél mwan waju len karah kalun anekatingalan rin rana 


13. nkan manso prawardrdhwakesa madulur san Puspadantapulih 
mawlas rin balasanghya hénti sinéséb de nin musuh sahasa 
sakweh nin bala strasara sumaput muk wuk waték Kinkara 
témpuhnyapapagan smu guntur apagut noraharép mundura 


14. enak tankép ikan laga silih-usi sakwehnya sirén rana 
amrar-pinran amék-pinék mawunuhan dudw-an manohan winuk 
gon kéndan gumuruh gubar mawurahan syok nin surak ghirnita 
can cin cen kricik in cunk mapapagan tankis tikél tan waneh 

15. sanso san sura Puspadanta manatag wadwamukanadwakén 
krodhambek nikanan balapran arurék malwan malés manlwani 
kondur tan bala Kinkara syuh inidék sinlék tinut yénusi 
awrég munsir 1 san tuhanya-n apupul kapwakukud yalayu 


Canto 20. Sy A A A A A A 


1. salihat irograkarna ri balanya sirna pinusus nikan Ganabala 
dadi sumuyug maso mapagakén ri tandan ira Puspadanta tinuju 
irika ta Puspadanta wihikan prayatna rin ulah maték laras ira 
tuju nikan Ugrakarna tinakisnya sighra téka sahasamarépéki 


2. surawara Puspadanta masikép gadadbhuta huwus hané tanan ira 
pinupuh 1ra cénél nikanan Ugrakarna dadi yatakis luput ales 
wawan umalés ri khadga nika tiksna katara dilahnya bhaswara katon 
wahu manayat sinep rinuhunan sirahnya pinupuh rémuk ya katiba 


12. (b) hanajmrih B; (c) munsi A; (d) ratha (instead of rana) C. 
13. (a) -akalih A. 
14. (d) can cin can A; tankép tikél C. 
15. (a) manso C; Sura B; (b) malwani B. 
Canto 20. 
1. (b) sumayut A; (d) tikan BC. 
2. (a) Surawara B; (b) anel (instead of ales) G. 
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12. All those who were overtaken were lost, as they were overwhel- 
mingly attacked by the Kinkara cohorts; 
The army broke into confusion and none sought to recover himself 
when he saw the throngs of enemies. 
They all abandoned their weapons and fled, seeking a refuge in 
their fear ; 
Turbans and armour, rings and neck-bands of all kinds were left 
behind on the field. 
13. Then the worthy Urdhwakesa came forward together with Puspa- 
danta to resume the fight, 
Out of pity for their troops which were being completely cut to 
pieces by the violent enemy. 
All the mighty heroes flocked to attack the Kinkara hosts, 
And the assaulting forces met like streams of lava colliding, for 
neither would give way. 
14. The clash of battle was in full swing as they pursued each other 
in turn, all of them valiant on the field, 
Running each other through, exchanging dagger thrusts and slaugh- 
tering each other, while others who were hit lay groaning. 
Gongs and kettledrums boomed, and the sound of cymbals was 
mingled with the din of lusty war-cries ; 
Cling, clang, cling rang the daggers as they struck each other, 
parrying, while others snapped in two. 
15. When the divine Puspadanta moved forward and called on the men 
to go in, urging them on, 
The troops were furious and struggled at close quarters, answering 
losses with losses. 
The Kinkara army withdrew broken, as they were trampled and 
blocked, chased and pursued ; 
In disorder they sought their leaders, trying to gather, but all then 
retreated and fled. 


Canto 20. 
1. As soon as Ugrakarna saw that his army was being broken and 
defeated by the Gana army, 
He rushed headlong to the fore to resist the advance of Puspadanta, 
for whom he aimed. 
Then Puspadanta saw him, and, on his guard, he bent his bow; 
Warding off Ugrakarna’s charge he quickly came and closed in on 
him ferociously. 
2. The divine hero Puspadanta grasped his terrible club and held it 
ready in his hand; 
He tried to strike Ugrakarna’s neck, but he parried and the blow 
missed him as he dodged. 
He promptly retaliated with his terrible, sharp dagger, and one 
could see its bright glitter ; 
He was just raising it when he was suddenly caught off guard; 
his head was smashed and he fell. 
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3. ri péjah irograkarna magulan-gulan hana ri madhya nin pabharatan 
sahana nikan waték Yamabalawrég awri mulat in tuhanya kawénan 
sinusunan in warastra pinanah tékap prawara Puspadanta manusi 
mati sakasewu len mati tékap nikan Ganabalamusus musuh amtk 

4. makin alaraluyuk jrih alayt tikan bala sasesa nin mati winik 
téka ta san Antakatafia nimitta nin malayu Sirna nora mapulih 
pada sumahur ta yawara-warah ri lina niran Ugrakarna kawénan 
tékap ira Puspadanta ripusira rin samara nora wanya malaga 


Canto 21. ---~/-~~-/--~-/---v-/--¢ 
1. ri nka san Antaka maso tinut in balakrép 
sambut gada nira satal kadi bajra rin twas 


sanhara satru mara tatwa nika prasiddha 
len konta tiksna hana rin hirinan tumango 


2. san Nila rowan iran Antaka yar tumandan 
mwan Ghorawikrama parén kumucup tumindih 
bajrayudhanya dumilah lumarap kilatnya 
byaktékanan ripu télas pususén tékapnya 


3. wadwanya sarwuda macakra dudu-n magandi 
len tan makanda hana tomara sanjatanya 
dukduk lipun parasu naraca bhindiwala 
sok syuh pénuh mawalikan gumuruh marampak 


4. tandan niratri manédak Ganasanghya tan jril 
krodhé paratra nira san prawarograkarna 
sakweh nikan kahala sighra maluy tumandan 
mahyun makoliha ri jiwita nin susatru 


5. tatandwa tan pran asélur kadi rehnya nini 
dukduk panah lumépas in gaganaprameya 
kweh nin péjah tan iniwo tékap in balapran 
lwir parwata Sawa matindih atip matambéh 


3. (b) mulaten C; (c) Sarastra C. 
4. (d) mapaga CG. 
Canto 21. 
1. (a) nka-n BC; (d) tumangon C. 
3. (b) tan macakra C; (c) bhindipala ABG, bhindiwala D. 
5. (d) matuman (instead of matambéh) C. 
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3. At the death of Ugrakarna, lying there in the midst of the field, 
All the troops of Yama’s army looked on in confusion and fear at 
their defeated general. 
Overwhelmed by the arrows fired by the worthy Puspadanta 
coming after them, 
They died in thousands, and others were killed by the army of 
Ganas, which routed the enemy in a wild assault. 


4. More and more hard-pressed, exhausted and afraid the troops 

which escaped death in the slaughter fled ; 

Then Antaka came and asked why they were running away in 
defeat, without returning to the fray. 

They answered and told the whole tale of the death of Ugrakarna, 
and how he was overcome: 

It was because of Puspadanta, the enemy hero in battle, that none 
would dare to fight. 


Canto 21. 


1. Antaka then came forward, followed by his serried troops; 
He grasped his club, great as a Jontar palm, and hard as a thunder- 
bolt. 
The destruction of enemies was indeed its very nature, 
And sharp spears stood fixed in the side. 


2. Nila joined Antaka when he advanced, 
And with Ghorawikrama they stormed overwhelmingly forward. 
A glittering thunderbolt was his weapon, its lightnings flashing ; 
It was obvious the enemy would be annihilated by it. 


3. Their men were countless — some bore discuses, others had 
hammers ; 
Yet others had swords, and some had lances as weapons — 
Pikes, javelins, axes, arrows or spears — 
In a seething mass, milling together, they marched thundrously 
onward. 


4. With yells of glee they fearlessly attacked the Gana multitude, 
Furious over the death of the worthy Ugrakarna. 
All those who had been battered swiftly returned to the fore, 
Eager to take the lives of their great foes. 


5. Before long the battle was resumed as before, 
And javelins and arrows flew through the air in countless flights. 
The number of dead went unheeded by the battling forces, 
And corpses piled up like mountains, heaped higher and higher. 
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san Siirasara mapagut pada tan hanasor 
wyarthapanah kasulitan matébah tar antuk 
nhin khadga tomara cunk pinaka pamuknya 
na hetu nin pran arukét jémur in rananga 
sowenya mankana waték Gana kendit akweh 
de nin musuhnya rinamés sinéséb sinémpal 
mundur kawos giri-girin manusir padoman 
san Puspadanta dinununnya tintt tinampék 


san Puspadanta kaparag rinébut rinampak 
sinrég sinep linépasan Sara diwyasakti 

san Ghorawikrama sahantaka Nila manso 
kapwa manémbull ri san sura Puspadanta 


tinkah nira-n kinudupun tuwi tan wikara 
dhiranawe ri larut in balayodha mawrég 
he he waluy kita kabeh mapa hetu nin jrih 
tankép musuhta mn péjahku méne pamundur 


nahan wuwus nira-r atag balayodha manswa 
manso muwah sahana san malajon padamrih 
san Puspadanta mamapag pran iré samanka 
lawan siran tiga hinémbulan in warastra 


tandan nira-n tuju san Antaka stra dhira 
tandwapagut pada silih-palu rin gadastra 
ri nka sira prawara Nila manunda bajra 
san Puspadanta dinuk aglis ales atankis 


wahw ahyun anliwatane san anama Nila 
san Ghorawikrama saké hirinan mananso 
bajratitiksna ya ta panduk iraniwarya 
mogha-n tikél tinakis in gada tan pasara 


(b) wyartha-n panah B, (D the same, but n added later); masulitan B; 


maténah A. 


(a) rinampag B; (c) san Antaka C; (d) manambuli B; sura B. 


(a) nika-n ADG; (d) méne-n AG; pamundura G. 


(b) -ajrih A; (c) - Ild is lacking in C; apapag B, mapapag DG; pran 


ira A; (d) hinambulan B. 
(a) tuhu D. 


(a) mahwayun B; (b) sakén irinan mananswa C; sananso D; (c) manduk B. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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The most prominent of the heroes clashed, and none of them would 
yield ; 

In vain they tried to fire arrows, and being so tightly packed it 
was impossible to swing a punch. 

Only daggers, lances and knives still served as weapons of assault, 

And so the battle turned into a confused hand-to-hand struggle on 
the field. 


After that had gone on some time all the Ganas were swept away ; 

Their enemies destroyed them, tore them to pieces and cut them up. 

Terrified and panic-stricken they retired and sought a place to 
hide ; 

They headed for Puspadanta, while they were pursued and ham- 
mered at. 


When the enemy reached Puspadanta he was overwhelmed whole- 
sale ; 

By surprise they came upon him and released at him arrows of 
supernatural might. 

Ghorawikrama, Antaka and Nila advanced, 

And all rushed on the heroic Puspadanta. 


Under this massive attack he even so remained unperturbed, 

And resolutely beckoned to his yielding troops who had fallen into 
disorder : 

“Hey ! Hey! Come back all of you, what is the cause for fear ? 

Face up to your foes! When I’m dead will be time enough to 
retreat.” 


Thus he spoke, urging his men to come forward, 

And all those who had fled came forward again as best they could. 
Puspadanta now joined battle with the enemy 

And showered the trio with arrows. 


He directed his attack against Antaka, that steadfast hero; 

They immediately came to blows and each struck the other with 
clubs. 

Then the worthy Nila swung his thunderbolt, 

And struck at Puspadanta, who parried, quickly dodging. 


He was just attempting to pass by the one who was named Nila, 

When Ghorawikrama came in from the side; 

A very sharp thunderbolt was his irresistible weapon, 

But somehow it snapped, parried by the club and rendered power- 
less. 
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13. pungél ni bajra nika sighra tinit tinémpuh 
kancit san Antaka saké kiwa yan panangul 
yéka-n tujah gulu niran sura Puspadanta 
tambis péjah yatika hetu niran umundur 


Canto 22. o-~/--~-/---~-/-9s 


1. sondur niran Puspadantén rananga 
ikan balajnh maluyuk kabehnya 
pinrih winuk lyan hiniras pinatrém 
ikan manolih winuyun ya pinran 


2. waneh kéna trus ya manéntak-éntak 
tapwan linid sabda nikasrét alwan 
rika-n péjah tan kawénan matanhya 
kedék kasampar tékap in balawrég 


Canto 23. ---/-~--/~--~-/~-~-~-/---~-/---/°9 


1. krodhambék niran Urdhwakesa lumihat rin strasenalaya 
Sighra-n tandan amuk parén saha lawan san Wirabhadrapulih 
mangéh san manaran Prakarsa madulur san Renukarnomaso 
hrunyatap hibék in nabhastala pétén saksat hudan yan tiba 


2. sirnasin mapulih waték Yamabalakweh mati de nin panah 
san Nilantaka Ghorawikrama parén manswamapag wuk nira 
hetunya-n pran awor silih surun anindit kendit akweh péjah 
de nin sayaka bajra kanda binabad rampun gulunyanuhuk 


3. hin nin wira masinhanada gumuruh Iwir béntara-n hambara 
klab nin ketu lawan tabéh-tabéhan atri mwan gubar ghurnita 
tinkah nin karanangayajna ginélar sarthanya kempén kabeh 
de san stira ya marma nin tan ahatin jiwanya mamrih musuh 


13. (b) santaka A; sakén C; (c) Sura B. 


Canto 22. 
1. (b) malayt A, maluyu BC, malaywa G; (c) winuknya-n AD, dinuknya-n G. 
2. (b) linudan C; nira- B; (c) ri nka-n B; (d) kasampa A, asampar CD. 


Canto 23. 
1. (a) nikan A; (b) saha bala C; -aparén (instead of apulih) C, -amulih D, 
-opulih G; (d) hudan sayaka C, -ya tiba G. 
2. (c) kendit is missing in A, atindih kendit C; (d) -anuhul G. 
3. (d) ahati-n all MSS. 
Notes to 23,2d; 3c. See p.150. 
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13. At the breaking of his thunderbolt he was swiftly pursued and 


attacked, 
But Antaka suddenly fought back from the left; 
He then pierced the throat of the divine Puspadanta, 
Who was all but killed, and therefore withdrew. 


Canto 22. 


1. 


After Puspadanta had retired from the field, 
And all his men were afraid and worn out, 
They were sought out and attacked, and some were stabbed with 


daggers, 
And those who looked back were angrily assailed. 


2. Others were hit and run through and were moaning; 


Before they were finally dispatched their voices were hoarse and 
weak ; 

Then they died, no longer able to rise, 

Trodden underfoot and trampled by the disordered army. 


Canto 23. 


1. 


Urdhwakesa was furious when he saw the army of heroes fleeing, 

And quickly went to the attack, together with his partner Wira- 
bhadra, renewing the fight. 

Determinedly the one called Prakarsa advanced, together with 
Renukarna ; 

Their flights of arrows filled the sky, which darkened as if a shower 
of rain were falling. 

Any of Yama’s troops who attempted to return was destroyed, 
and many were killed by the arrows; 

Nila, Antaka and Ghorawikrama advanced together to meet their 
opponents’ attack. 

Hence there arose a confused mélée as they tried to push each other 
back and threw each other to the ground, so that many were 
killed, 

By the arrows, thunderbolts and swords; as they were mown down 
their necks were completely severed. 

The shouting of the heroes was like the roaring of lions, raging 
as if the heavens would split; 

The fluttering of the flags, together with the drums and the 
cymbals, made a deafening noise. 

Everything was arranged for the sacrifice on the battlefield, and 
all the requirements for it were assembled there 

By the heroes, and hence they were heedless of their lives in 
seeking out the enemy. 
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4. lwir nin yuddha kadin tulis kahidépanya-n hantu tatar linin 
pak pok ghran dhwani nin gadagada-gadan syuh tan paratrarémuk 
len tan krira mamok linandésakén in téndas matandés pégat 
runtan mastaka pangutuk nika silih duk rin tanan len pupu 

5. dukduk cakra parén lépas hibék in akaSasusun tan pégat 
tatan wyartha tibanya tandwa manéné wadwadhikakweh péjah 
yékanso nira Wirabhadra gumulun mwan Prakarsanurun 
syuh bhrasta-n kaparék winuk cinacah in hru dhwasta curnikrta 


6. asliran malay waték Yamabalatingal siképnyalaga 
pinrih sinrég inunsi nora mapulih praptén padoman rusak 
noratanhi rébah bibab kakétéran manlih luyuk katrésan 
mankin durbala binwatan Sarawarasin kan tambis péjah 

7. nka san Nila tumon sirén bala larut gémpun tékap nin musuh 
yatnadan maménin warastra ri tanan sampun pralabdhomaso 
tan len san sura Wirabhadra paran in tinhal pinandén nira 
tandwa-n tandan ira-n kaduk pinulihan sinrég tinankis rinok 


8. ry anso san makanama Nila kalawan senapramaneén rana 
tan wruh san Ganasanghya yan pinulihan kagyat tinampék tintt 
aglis rin hirinan binotan inirup tan wrin dayanyomurud 
kedran sankan iki-n télas kapépétan sampun kasénkwan kabeh 


9. marmanya-n Ganasena Sirna manana de nin lawanya-n winuk 
pinran sinrég inunsi yénubat-abit rin khadga len kandaga 
alwang sewu péjah cinakra tinujah rin bhindiwaladbhuta 
dudwikan mati kedékan hiniras in patrém manohan lintd 


(a) kadi tulis CG; (b) dwanikan B; (d) hruntan A. 

(a) akasa-n susun AD; (c) tumulun C. 

(b) kawés (instead of rusak) C; (c) bibal D; katrépan G; (d) tan wun 

péjah G. 

7. (a) gémpur D (C corrupt); (b) maménén G; prarabdho- BC, prarando- A; 
(d) tandwatandan C; dinun (instead of kaduk) C. 

8. (d) kapépéhan G; kapénkwan A. 

9. (a) dinuk C. 


Nn 


Note to 23,4c; see p. 150. 
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. The fight presented a spectacle as in a painting, it seemed. No-one 
cared about the dead. 

Thump, thud, crunch went the sound of the clubs which broke 
against each other — those who were killed were dashed to bits. 

There were others who hacked wildly and were themselves used 
as blocks for the heads, which were cleanly severed ; 

Crushed were the skulls which they threw, while they thrust at 
each other with arms and legs. 

. Javelins and discuses were hurled together and filled the air in 
unbroken waves; 

Not in vain did they come to earth, and unerringly struck the 
valiant troops, of whom many died. 

Then Wirabhadra came rolling forward, together with Prakarsa, 
pressing onward ; 

Smashed and destroyed were those whom they overtook, cut to 
bits by the arrows, broken and shattered. 

. Rank upon rank the legions of Yama fled, abandoning their 
weapons in the strife; 

Fiercely assailed and chased they did not return, and battered 
reached their refuge. 

Having fallen they could not rise, bruised and trembling, exhausted 
and worn out, stricken with panic; 

Weaker and weaker, they were showered with arrows, so that he 
who stayed behind was bound to die. 

. When Nila saw how his men were yielding, shattered by the 
enemy, 

Intently preparing he took his weapons in his hand, and when he 
was ready he advanced. 

On none other than the hero Wirabhadra did he hold his eye fixed, 
gazing at him; 

But straightway his attack was intercepted and by way of counter- 
attack he was warded off in a man-to-man fight. 

. At the advance of the one named Nila with his army, incomparable 
in the strife, 

The hosts of Ganas, not realizing that they were being counter- 
attacked, were assaulted and routed by surprise. 

They were swiftly pressed and overwhelmed on the flanks, and 
not knowing what to do, they fell back; 

But they were surrounded and therefore cut off, and were all 
cornered. 

. Thus it came about that the army of the Ganas was crushed and 
overthrown by the assault of their adversaries ; 

They were attacked, pursued, chased and laid about with clubs 
and swords. 

They suffered losses a thousand-fold, and died hit by discuses or 
pierced by terrible spears; 

Still others died trampled underfoot or stabbed with daggers, and 
moaning they were finished off. 
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Canto 24. ~-vfrr--f/r--~/rrv?e 


1. siran prawara Wirabhadra sinésor 
tékap niran anama Nila suyasa 
gadayudha huwus hané tanan ira 
harép mupuha Wirabhadra saphala 


2. sédén nira mupuh nkan gada magon 
wawan tinakis in krtala nisita 
parén tikél ikan warayudha kalih 
mabaddha weékasan silih-prép apéluk 

3. duwég nira silih-téhak silih-arug 
titih pran ira Wirabhadra kasésér 
kaposan ira kordhwakesa lumihat 
parén téka lawan Prakarsa matulun 


4. rika ta sura Wirabhadra matahén 
malap nisitakonta bhaswara lumon 
siran prawara Nila tan wruh in ulah 
arép muruda saksanadan amuwah 


5. sédén niki kédo mapaksa muruda 
wawan ywa dinuk in warastra nisita 
ndatan wruh i datén nikan sarawara 
tatan dwa manéné jajanya tumaném 


Canto 25. ~--~/-rr-~-/-~--/r-r--/r---/-e 


1. ri lina nira Nila tan bala murud kabeh yalayu 
arés mulat 1 sakti nin ripukulatilar safijata 
parén puluh ikan péjah parén atus matindih rébah 
winuk tékap ikan waték Ganabalatisurén rana 


2. mulat mara san Antake larut ikan balatry-alayu 
murub dilah ikan matanatagakén waték Kinkara 
arah kita pamansé sighra tuluni watéktalara 
siran prawara Nila rakwa kawénan warahnye nhulun 


Canto 24. 
2. (a) ikan B; (d) magaddha G. 
3. (a) sira G; (c) kawosan(?) A; ira-n Urdhwa- C. 
4. (a) patahér A; (b) malap tikita C; (c) prawira CD; (d) umuwah G. 
5. (b) ya CG. 
Canto 25. 
2. (a) Antaka A. 
Note to 24,3c; see p.150. 
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Canto 24. 


1. The worthy Wirabhadra was driven back 
By his illustrious opponent named Nila; 
The club was already in his hand, 
With which he hoped to strike Wirabhadra to good effect. 


2. But just when he struck with the great club, 
It was straightway parried with a sharp knife; 
Both the splendid weapons snapped at once, 
And they ended up locked together, punching each other in an 
embrace. 


w 


While they were stabbing and cutting at each other, 

Wirabhadra was hard pressed in the fight, and was driven back. 
But Urdhawakesa saw how exhausted he was, 

And came together with Prakarsa to his aid. 


4. Then the divine Wirabhadra stood his ground, 
And seized his keen lance which glittered brightly. 
The worthy Nila knew not what to do; 
He was about to yield, but then prepared himself anew. 


5. Just as he was being forced to withdraw, 
He was all at once pierced by a sharp arrow; 
Without his seeing the arrow coming, 
Unerringly it struck his breast and buried itself there. 


Canto 25. 


1. At the death of Nila the army withdrew and all of them fled; 
Panic-stricken at seeing the strength of the enemy, they abandoned 
their arms; 
In dozens and in hundreds the dead piled up, 
Attacked by the hosts of the Gana army, mighty heroes in battle. 


2. When Antaka saw how his troops were yielding in tumultuous 
flight, 
The light in his eyes gleamed as he called up the hosts of Kinkaras: 
“Come on, advance at once and help our harassed troops, 
The worthy Nila has been overcome, mark you, so they have 
told me. 
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3. matan ni kapusus musuhta sahananya haywatakut 
papag kucupi rin warayudha saké ténén mwan kiwa 
saké wuri pédék ramés rima-rimah cacah rin Sara 
nhulun pinakarowananta mapaga-n musuh saktiman 

4. wuwus nira téhér tumandan anédak musuh nirbhaya 
tint ni pamuk in balanamah-amah maso sahasa 
rika-n ta salésék waték Gana tinankisan durbala 
bubar katalayah rébah binabad in mahakandaga 


5. san Antaka tumon ri san prawara Wirabhadrabutén 
asénhit 1 paratra Nila tékap in Gananémbulli 
ya karana nira-n panambut inkan lipun bhisana 
ndatan salah ikan linaksa jaja Wirabhadrénénér 


6. wawan lépas ikan lipun saka ri hasta san Hantaka 
barat kumusuh in rananga mamusus musuh katara 
sakén anin-aninya wet ni banét in lépasnyén tanan 
tibanya manéné jaja prawara Wirabhadra-n tiba 

7. nda yéki tinulun tékap nira waték Ganén papranan 
matanhi wékasan murud kasakitan sawet nin lara 
Prakarsa mamapag san Antaka sédén nira-n garwita 
padanuju silih-tuju pran ira met silib nin wulat 

8. byatita ri sédén nirarép-arépan padamrih silib 
ikan bala parén mamuk mapapagan mawantah muwah 
patankép ira san prawira manému prawirapagut 
tan ahyun alahanusir kawijayanya rin papranan 


9. Prakarsa mamaték laras nira huwus ya purnawélu 
gull nira san Antakénarah-arah nira-n tar waneh 
lépas nika san Antaka wruh uminér luput saksana 
lépas pyah ira san Prakarsa tinujunya rin tomara 


is missing in G. 

(a) matan nika musus C; (d) mapageén C. 

. (c) rika-n kasalésék CG; (d) kasulayah G. 

(b) masénhit A; (d) salah tiki-n C; -anéner A, -anésér B, -énésér C, 
-abenér G. 

(a) kasta ABD, tanan G; in Hantaka G, san Antaka BCD. 

(c) garwata AD; (d) pet ADG. 

(b) ya mapapan ABD, yapapagan G. 

(c) 1 minor B, umilag G. 


nb bo be 
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. Therefore your enemies must be destroyed, every one of them — 
do not be afraid, 

Go and meet them and overwhelm them with splendid weapons 
from right and from left ; 

Approach them from the rear, crush them and smash them, cut 
them up with your arrows; 

I will act as your companion when you go to meet the mighty 
enemy.” 

. Thus he spoke and then went forward, assaulting the enemy 
fearlessly, 

Followed by the threatening attack of his army which was ad- 
vancing tempestuously. 

It was then that the troops of Ganas were hard pressed, made 
powerless by this counter-attack ; 

They scattered, lying flattened all about, mown down by great 
daggers. 

. When Antaka saw the worthy Wirabhadra he became infuriated, 

Embittered at the death of Nila inflicted by the attacking Ganas; 

And therefore he took his dreadful spear, 

And did not miss the mark, the breast of Wirabhadra, at which he 
took his aim. 

. Straightway flew the spear from the hand of Antaka; 

A gust of wind raged over the battlefield, destroying the affrighted 
foe, 

As a result of the draught caused by the speed with which it flew 
from his hand. 

It descended to strike the breast of the worthy Wirabhadra, who 
fell. 

. But he was aided by the hosts of Ganas on the battlefield, 

And finally arose and withdrew, disabled because of the pain. 

Prakarsa went to meet Antaka, while the latter was still blazing 
with warlike spirit ; 

They headed for each other and in their duel tried to trick each 
other with their eyes. 

. We pass over the time they faced and each tried to outmanoeuvre 
the other ; 

Their armies attacked at once, meeting and coming to blows again. 

In their struggle hero met hero, grappling together ; 

They had no inclination to give in, and pursued their victory in 
the battle. 

. Prakarsa bent his bow, and when it was fully rounded 

He aimed at Antaka’s throat, and it alone, 

But when he fired Antaka managed to turn and then it missed — 

Prakarsa on his part dodged as Antaka aimed at his side with 
a lance. 
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10. prayatna sira san Prakarsa mamapag widagdhén ulah 
maték laras iradbhutawélu warastra tan pantara 
yatéka rumubun san Antaka banun marés kapuhan 
lumud téka nirordhwakesa saha Renukarnanurun 


Canto 26. ~--~/-~~-~-/-~-~/r-r~-f/---/--e 


1. sédén nira hinémbulan hinudanan warastra rinébut 
Pracanda saha Canda Kala Paramestimrtyu matulun 
samanlépasakén warastra pénuh in nabhastala pépét 
tabéh-tabéhan atri gon saha gubar dhwaninya kumusuh 

2. susena ri harép nirasulu-sulun manémpuh asusun 
piran yuta kunén wilannya hibékan tikan ranasabha 
yatanrimah amuk waték Gana kawés tanora mapulih 
maningal i tuhanya met hurip arés mulat kakétéran 


3. samankana téwék nikan bala Ganaluyuk malaradan 
péjah sakasalaksa sewu sinéséb nikan Yamabala 
dudu-n kanin anémbak-émbak 1 jajanya bahu manana 
pégat wétis ika waneh sinapu rin makanda binabad 


4. yatanémahakén takut sahana san waték Ganabala 
yatéka mukha nin musuh kalihatan pijér ya malayu 
tinut binuru rin warastra ginalah kinanda tinujah 
hanéka mati kedékan kasésékan hawan kapipitan 


5. Ganapramukha Renukarna lawan Urdhwakesa malajon 
Prakarsa kari kesisan ri palajon waték Ganabala 
tinampék i samiha nin musuh amuk tinub kinurubut 
sudhira manadég ndatan jrih i pamuk nikan ripukula 


10. (a) milagin A, magalin D, magali G (instead of mamapag); (c) arés C; 
(d) -onurun C. 


Canto 26. 
2. (c) -anripah G; (d) pet ABD. 
3. (d) ikan AD; sinawur in C. 
4. (d) hapan D; kapépétan CG. 
5. (d) panib (instead of pamuk) ABD. 
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10. On his guard Prakarsa, skilled in action, went to meet him; 
He drew his terrible bow and bent it round — the arrows soared 
without a break. 
They showered Antaka, who seemed to be shattered with fright, 
And moreover Urdhwakesa and Renukarna came pushing forward. 


Canto 26. 


1. While he was thus being attacked and overwhelmed by a shower 
of weapons, 
Pracanda and Canda, Kala and Paramestimrtyu came to his aid. 
They released their weapons all together, so that the sky was 
filled with them; 
The drums echoed loudly, and the gongs and cymbals made a 
thundrous noise. 
2. The fine army in front of them, thick as flying ants, attacked in 
formation, 
Some millions in number, and the field of battle swarmed with 
them. 
They made a crushing attack on the hosts of Ganas, who for fear 
could not rally themselves ; 
Abandoning their leaders they ran for their lives in fright, trem- 
bling as they looked back. 
3. That was the time when the exhausted armies of Ganas were wiped 
out; 
They died by the thousand and by the hundred-thousand, over- 
whelmed by the troops of Yama. 
Some had open, bleeding wounds on their chest or arms which 
were smashed, 
And others had their lower legs cut off, slashed by a swordsman 
and mown down. 
4. This inspired fear among all the hosts of the Gana army; 
At the mere sight of a hostile face they would run; 
But they were followed and hunted down with splendid weapons, 
pierced with lances, cut with swords and stabbed ; 
Some died trampled underfoot, so that the way was completely 
blocked by them. 
The generals of the Ganas, Renukarna and UrdhwakeSa, fled, 
And Prakarsa was left behind, exposed by the flight of the whole 
Gana army. 
He was harassed by the multitude of attacking enemies, who 
stormed him in masses, 
But he stood firm and had no fear for the attack of the enemy. 


wm 
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6. saragni winaték niradbhuta murub dilahnya kumutug 
yatangéséni Satru sin téka hanén harép nira hilan 
wawan matémahan hawt sakaparag wisirna katunu 
tékap nikanan agni tan papégatan murub manabaran 


7. prayatna siran Antakadbhuta tumon balatri katunu 
rikanéban-éban warayudha téhér jalahwana datén 
hudan makécékan tibamadémi Sastrabahni sakala 
péjah nikan apuy san Antaka sirdjar anhuman-uman 


8. ada ndya panayayamu-n makanaran Prakarsa wulati 
ikan sakala pawakalilan awas tékapku wiphala 
nihan malésa taku toh wulati sakti-n ungu ri tanan 
ikan humalapén huripmu palalun péjahmu niyata 


9. wuwus nira téhér dumik anin-aninya kadbhuta dahat 
ndatan dwa manéné wijan nira sura Prakarsa kasilib 
sukhambék iran Antakanudini mojar apyak asugal 
hahah ndya wénanamwa yan mapaga Sakti nin kadi kami 


Canto 27, ~-~/vrr--/r--/vr-~-f/v-~-/vyr-f/vr-v/yeye 


1. ri mankana niran Prakarsa tinulun prawira sawaték Ganasusun amuk 
Mahodara sa-Pingalaksa saha Somawarna madulur lawan Ganaratha 
siréka pinakadi nin Gana susakti rin samara Stirasara nipuna 
parén masé sawan Iilat larap in astra sanka ri dhanuh niradnarawata 


2. prawirabala rin harép nira salaksa koti gumulun marampak asusun 
dudu-n ri wuri len hanan ri hirinan tumandan asulun-sulun wijah umun 
gadastra saha tomarastra saha bhindiwala winawanya tan papégatan 
mrdanga gumuruh lawan dhwaja banun kilat layu-layunya kadrésan anin 


6. (a) murud G; (c) hapa C; sakapapag A; (d) narabarab G. 

7. (b) jalawana AC, jalawwaha G; sira (instead of datén) BCD; (c) maké- 
céhan BCD; nastrabahni C, hastrabahni G. 

9, (a) hanin- ACG, aninakinya D; (b) wiSirna ni sura C, wiji nira sura D, 
ri jiwita nira G; sira Sura B. 

Canto 27. 

1. (a) manka nika san C; matulun D; (d) sa (instead of sawan) D, sawar G; 
kilat kalap D; ikan wardstra ri G. 

2. (b) rin irihan A; (c) gadastra hana C. 

Note to 26,9d; see p. 150. 
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6. He drew the Fire-Arrow and its light flamed marvellously, blazing 
upward ; 
This consumed the enemy, and any who came before him were 
destroyed. 
They straightway turned to ash, and all whom he encountered were 
totally incinerated 
By the fire which continually blazed and flared. 
7. But Antaka was on the alert, amazed to see how his clamorous 
troops were being burned ; 
He called for a splendid weapon, and then the arrow Water 
Summoner came. 
Rain came rushing down and put out the Fire Weapon completely : 
When the fire was extinguished Antaka called, railing at him: 
“Hey, where is your strength now, you who bear the name 
Prakarsa? See here! 
All that fire has been swept away, clearly made useless through 
my doing. 
Thus shall I repay you: Come, look at the mighty weapon which 
lies in my hand! 
It will take your life; accept your certain death!” 
Thus he spoke and then struck with his Wind Weapon, a great 
marvel, 
And unerringly hit the breast of the divine Prakarsa, who was 
caught unawares. 
Antaka was delighted, and pointing at him said, ranting harshly : 
‘‘Aha, now let us see you face up to the power of someone like me.” 


Go 


Ke) 


Canto 27. 


1. At that point Prakarsa was aided by the heroes — the whole Gana 
army attacked in formation; 
Mahodara with Pingalaksa, as well as Somawarna and Ganaratha 
too, 
They were the leaders of the Ganas, very mighty in battle and the 
capable core of the heroes; 
Together they advanced, and the flash of the arrows which cease- 
lessly left their bows was like lightning. 
2. The heroic armies before them in countless numbers rolled onward 
in closed formation ; 
Some approached from the rear and some from the flanks, thick 
as flying ants and shouting lustily. 
Clubs, lances and spears they carried in unbroken ranks; 
The drums boomed and the flags were like lightning as their 
pennants were whipped by the wind. 
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3. ri tandan ira san waték Gana kabeh makadi sura Pingalaksa dinulur 


lawan sapinasuk nikan Siwapadanirin ri sira kapwa tan hana kari 
patankép i pamuknya tan hana murud tuhun linalu sin péjah pinulihan 
ya hetu nikanan lagarurék arankit alwan amalés ya manlwani musuh 


Canto 28. ---/-~-/-~-~~-/r-rrv-/---/---f/--? 


na Iwir nin pran silih-tankis anarug-inarug tan hana jrih silih-tub 
manso san Pingalaksamapagakén i pamuk san waték Kinkarakweh 
sitkweh san stra rin Kinkarakula mapapag len Ganatyanta wira 
amran-pinran khinadgadég-adégan iniras kinris amwah kaninya 
tinkah nin yuddha ri nkasému tasik apagut teémpuh in wirayodha 
lagyageénter kétug nin gubar abarun awidyut warastrén tawan sok 
kankén dhimanadég tan dhwaja ri pasaléséknyasawan megha méndun 
syok umwan Sabda ghtrna-n surak asému kétér nin patér nin bahitra 


tandwasor papran in Kinkarakula kapusus kanlihan tan wruh in rat 


yéka-n tandan prawirantaka mapagakén in Pingalaksatistra 
serin mwan san Pracandatulun i larut ikan yodha samanta bhrtya 
saksat guntur saken parwatasikhara guméntus balanyangaluntan 


4. tandan san rwaparén manlépasi sarawaramrih ri san Pingalaksa 
tatan wantén tumémpuh ni sira linuputan laghawales arampin 
manso sarwy-anayat hrt nira linépasakén sayutén mantra siddhi 
tandwantuk san Pracandalara kéna pinanah wamabahunya sémpal 


3. (b) -anhirin AD; (d) arankim BD. 
Canto 28. 
1. (a) nahan Iwir nin silih G; (c) papagan mwan C; (d) amwas G. 
2. (b) awityut(?) B. 
3. (a) wrin rat ya A, wrin ratnya BCD. 
4. (b) -anles CG; (c) sahyutén ABD. 
Note to 28,2; see p. 150. 
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3. At the advance of all the Ganas, headed by the divine Pingalaksa 

and his men, 

With all those who were numbered among the inhabitants of Siwa’s 
heaven accompanying him, none were left behind. 

Once they closed to the attack none fell back; indeed they ignored 
the dead as they returned to the fore, 

And so the battle developed into a confused melée, and in return 
for losses they would inflict losses on the enemy. 


Canto 28. 


1. Such was the way they warded each other off and tried to destroy 
each other, and without any of them knowing fear they clashed 
together. 

Pingalaksa advanced in order to meet the attack of the numerous 
hosts of Kinkaras. 

All the champions of the Kinkara side went to meet the Ganas, 
who were exceedingly valiant; 

They cut at each other with swords and while standing face to face 
they were cut and krissed, and their wounds gaped. 

2. The scene of the battle then looked like the sea, as the heroic 
warriors clashed together ; 

Like thunder was the rumble of cymbals resounding, and like 
lightning were the numerous weapons in the sky. 

As smoke rose the flags, and in their density looked like a spreading 
field of cloud. 

Loud roared the voices, and the shouting boomed like the crash 
of the thunder of ships. 

3. Soon the Kinkara party was worsted and crushed in the fight ; they 
were so exhausted that they lost their heads. 

It was then that the heroic Antaka advanced, and met the brave 
Pingalaksa, 

Together with Pracanda, to aid their fleeing warriors, vassals and 
servants. 

Like a stream of lava from the peak of a mountain, so their army 
crashed sweepingly forward. 

4. In their attack these two fired their splendid arrows together, 
aiming at Pingalaksa, 

But nothing struck him — he escaped them by agilely dodging, 
nimble as he was. 

He advanced while drawing his arrows which he released in great 
numbers with an effective magical formula, 

And at once he hit Pracanda, who was painfully struck by the shot, 
which ripped off his left arm. 
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5. krodhambék san waték Kinkara parén anaso Pingalaksén rananga 
hrinyatip nagapasanalad-alad awilét sighra manduk larinya 
nkan rampun de nikan hra Khagapati pamapag Pingalaksatisakti 
wyarthapan tan hana wyat pada pégat anana de nikan hria; Khagendra 


6. san Kalatyanta rin krodha magalak i hilan nin sara wyalapasa 
Sighra-n tandan maték margana nira manaran Sastra san Kirnasakti 
témpuhnyén ambaratip dédét asému hudan kala nin maghamasa 
kabwan de nin samirastra kumusuh amusus Sastra kedér kawansul 


7. lwir bhrasta-n swarga wet nin baribin i patarun nin pran ande bhramanta 
gingan katrég tékap nin Sarawara mapagut kaplénén san watek hyan 
san hyan Sakratakut mogha salah anén-anén Iwir téka-n satru manke 
apan de nin surak ghurnitatara karéno rin trilokamanun rés 


8. tan mampéh tan pracandanila musus i waték Kinkara dhwasta kabwan 
cakra mwan bajra kontadulur ika tumibanyuh musuh sirna ciirna 
sakweh san wirasinhén ranakula sumuyug-n ton luyuk nin ripu wrég 
mankin tan lwan matumpuk péjah inawur-awur bhrasta de nin warastra 


9. san Canda mwan Pracandadi nika kasakitan waksa béntar binajra 
dudwa-n timpan gigal bahu nika hana siwak mastakanyankas-ankas 
sakweh san pungawén Kinkarakula manana syuh katatwan kabehnya 
tapwan wantén wutuh Sirna tatu nika rujit de nikan hri tumémpuh 


10. tan wrin de san waték Kinkarakula tékap in safijatakweh tan ampéh 
san Kala mwan siran Antaka pada makukud kapyuhan tan pasara 
tan tolih dharma nin yuddha saka ri kétér in twas manon yodha Sirna 
nahan hetunya-n undur malajén anusi jon Dharmarajén kadatwan 


(b) -analag-alag D. 

(c) -atis G; (d) kabufican (instead of kawansul) C. 

(b) katrag C, kasrég G. 

(c) sumuyug BC; (d) kalwan (instead of tan lwan) B; (h)atumpuk ABDG; 
-awti A. 

9. (d) tuwuh AG (tutuh changed into wutuh D); tata AG. 

0. (d) hetunya mundur C; -rajé A, -rajyén B. 


CONAN 


Note to 28,8c; 9d. See pp. 150-151. 


10. 
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The hosts of Kinkaras arose in fury, and together they advanced 
on Pingalaksa on the battlefield. 

They fired a mass of Snake-Snare arrows which sped through the 
air with licking and twisting flames, 

Only to be broken by the Bird-King arrow with which the mighty 
Pingalaksa answered their attack ; 

They were in vain, for they had no power; they were all broken 
and smashed by the Bird-King arrow. 

Kala was exceedingly angry and raged at the loss of the Snake- 
Snare arrows; 

He swiftly attacked, and drew his arrow which bore the name 
Mass- Power. 

This roared through the air which was completely filled by it; 
it looked like rain in the month of Magha, 

But it was carried along by the rushing Wind-Arrow which swept 
away the other — it was turned around and sent back. 

It was as if the heavens were collapsing because of the chaotic 
clash of battle which caused a state of turmoil; 

The divine hosts staggered and were aghast because of the collision 
of the splendid arrows, and were utterly dazed. 

The god Sakra was disturbed and somehow did not know what to 
make of it, as if an enemy were coming; 

Such was indeed the effect of the terrible shouting, which was 
audible in the three worlds, arousing terror. 

Far from dying down the furious wind swept away the hosts of 
Kinkaras, so that they were destroyed and carried off; 

Discuses, thunderbolts and lances fell as well, destroying the 
enemy and smashing him to pieces. 

All the heroic lions among the soldiery rushed up when they saw 
how exhausted and confused the enemy was; 

The losses increased, the dead piled up, thrown into disorder and 
destroyed by the splendid weapons. 
Canda and Pracanda were the most prominent of those who were 
grievously hit — their chests were split by a thunderbolt ; 
Others were crippled or had dislocated shoulders, while some had 
their heads split and were in the last convulsions. 

All the generals of the Kinkara armies were crushed or badly 
wounded without exception ; 

They were so badly wounded that there were none still whole, 
broken by the pounding arrows. 

The armies of the Kinkaras were at their wits’ end because of the 
unabating flood of weapons ; 

Kala and Antaka both withdrew, baffled and powerless. 

They paid no heed to the code of battle, panic-stricken at the sight 
of the defeated warriors; 

This is why they withdrew and fled, seeking refuge at the feet of 
Dharmaraja in his palace. 


126 SIWARATRIKALPA 
Canto 29. ---f/-~--/-~-~-~f/rr~-f/r-rr-/-~vr-~/-~-/ye 


1. kalanyalayu san waték Yamabalakukud umusi ri jon Yamadhipa 
sakweh san Ganasanghya kapwa ya murud mari manusi musuh nirén rana 
mantuk sighra parén wijah-wijah in ambara sukha saha Lubdhakatmaka 
nkanén puspaka rin harép hinirin in Gana-gana wijayén ranangana 

2. tan warnan sira rin hénu krama parén téka humusapi jon Jagatpati 
lawan Lubdhaka sighra namya ri bhatara pinapag in ujar manohara 
bhagya-n prapta bapanku san paramadharma suyasa atisatya rin brata 
nke nke taparék 1 nhulun sipi giran mami bapa ri daténta ri nhulun 


3. nahan donkw anutus waték Gana humundana kita daténén Siwalaya 
atyantéki rénanku denta mamanun brata paramapawitra tan sipi 
manke pwéki nihan témunta phala nin gumawayakén ikan bratadhika 
sakweh nin Ganasanghya tan hana liwat-liwata mn kita mukhya katwanan 


4. lawan toh tariman tékapta pananugraha mami ri kita ndatan salah 
astw-anémwa Sarira mukhya sahanén Siwapada saha ratnapuspaka 
mukhyan astagunanimadi pada kasraha ri kita lawan trilocana 
salwir nin warabhtsanarja makabhiisana mami ya ta kawwate kita 


5. kanténanya tanora bheda ni hawakta lawan iki sarira ni nhulun 
sasin ramya nikin Siwalaya kitéka wihikana mamuktya tar waneh 
yawat panca mahadibhita salawasnya-n inajarakén in jagattraya 
tawat mankana tékihén lawasananta tumému sukha rin Siwalaya 


6. mankanugraha san hyan Iswara sinémbahakén ikan anama Lubdhaka 
atyantéki ménén-ménénya tékap in paramawara paweh hyan Iswara 
tustambéknya-n amisra dewa tuwi tan papahi lawan awak Jagatguru 
mangéh karana nin samankana sakén brata Siwarajani ndatan kalen 


Canto 29. 

3. (d) katwana BC. 

4. (c) adimani ADG, adimadi B, adimani C; kasraha AB, kaSrah i C, kaSrah 
D; (d) kapwaté A, katwané G. 

5. (a) kanténhikya G; (b) ri Siwalaya ya kitéka B, rikin G; kitata AG; 
(d) nin AG; suralaya C. 

6. (d) ndya tan all MSS. 

Note to 29,5d; see p. 151. 
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Canto 29. 


1. 


When the troops of Yama fled defeated and sought their refuge 
at the feet of Yamadhipa, 

All the troops of Ganas withdrew and ceased pursuing their enemies 
in battle. 

Happy and elated they swiftly returned together through the sky 
with the soul of Lubdhaka; 

There in the chariot in front it was accompanied by the Ganas, 
victorious in the strife. 

We need not describe them on their way; in due course they 
together came to bring their homage at the feet of Jagatpatt ; 

And Lubdhaka also quickly bowed before the Lord, and was greeted 
with kind words: 

“It is fortunate that you have come, my dear fellow, you who excel 
in devotion to duty and are meritorious through the great 
fidelity with which you fulfil vows, 

Here! Here! Come close by me, I am so pleased that you have 
come to me. 

“That was the reason why I despatched the hosts of Ganas to 
invite you to come to Siwa’s heaven. 

I am exceedingly obliged to you that you have kept a vow of 
supreme holiness without faltering. 

So this is the reward which you shall now receive for carrying out 
that excellent vow: 

Of all the hosts of Ganas there is no-one who will excel you, who 
have earned the highest respect. 

“So come now, receive my mark of favour toward you without fail ; 

Indeed, you shall receive the most noble form of all who inhabit 
Siwa’s heaven, as well as a jewelled carriage. 

Firstly the eight powers, to begin with the power of becoming as 
small as an atom, will be granted you, as well as the three eyes, 

All the kinds of worthy and fine attire which I have as my own 
attire will be offered to you. 

“Clearly there will be no distinction between your body and this 
body of mine; 

Whatever is charming here in Siwa’s heaven you will indeed be 
able to enjoy, and no-one else. 

For as long as the five great basic elements are taught in the three 
worlds, 

So long will you thus enjoy bliss in Siwa’s heaven.” 

Such was the boon of the god Iswara while he was being paid 
homage by him who was called Lubdhaka; 

He was exceedingly amazed by the most excellent gifts which were 
granted by the god Iswara. 

He was delighted that he had assumed a divine form and was no 
different from the shape of the Teacher of the World; 

Without any doubt the reason for this was the vow of the Night 
of Siwa, and nothing else. 


128 SIWARATRIKALPA 
Canto 30. Se ny Ae ey A ee A A 


1. byatita gati san huwus krtawaraddhika ri pada bhatara Sankara 
ikan Yamabalojarén muwah 1 sampun ika pada tékén Yamalaya 
sumémbah 1 bhatara Dharma téhér anhusapi harinét in jajomélés 
parén majarakén ri tan kawénan in adhamatara manama Lubdhaka 

2. panémbah 1 patikta tinhalana tan sipi-sipi wiran 1 nhulun kabeh 
ri tan kawénan in pakonta tumibé kami humalapa Lubdhakatmaka 
télas sinikép i nhulun hinapusanku-n atisaya subaddha tan wihan 
arép wawaneén 1 nhulun mulih awas haturakéna mi jonta tar waneh 


3. wawan datén ikan waték Gana kabeh rumébut iniya sanka ri nhulun 
kunén ri pawarahnya rakwa winékas tékap ira Pasupaty ameta ya 
prasasta panucapnya pirwaka makon anuwakéna ri punkulun juga 
tuhun kami kabeh wihan ri sawuwusnya kumanénétakén salin prabhu 


4. ri mankana nikaparén ta ya manémbuli pada masikép warayudha 
si Lubdhaka télas pinetnya datén in Siwabhawana wimanasadhana 
nwan amrih anusi kédo ri kakénanya hinatéran ikan waték Gana 
tékamran amupuh ya hetu nika tan kakéna tékap 1 sanhulun kabeh 


5. arés nwan umulat ri denya pada garwita sajuru-jurunya bhisana 
hanan tiga sirahnya len lima dudu-n tiga mata nika rin samankana 
caturbhuja waneh mahasta dasa len sata sama ya dhumaranayudha 
asankhya hibék in nabhastala tatan kéna linaga pamuknya kadbhuta 


6. nihan wulat i sirna nin bala kabeh sakari-kari nikan matin rana 
ndatan hana wétéh Sarira nika béntar 1 sirah ana béntar in wijan 
rujit kanin ikan waneh trus 1 jajanya kasihan atukup-tukup tanan 
ndya téki daya padapankaja bhatara ri kasih-arép i nhulun kabeh 


Canto 30. 

1. (c) karinét C; (d) kawénanén A; adhama Ssawara nama A, adhama waran 
anama C. 

3. (c) prasanta BD, prakasa G; (d) kumaninétakén AD; salin priya C. 

4. (a) nahan kara nika-n parén téka rumampaka saha bala kapwa sayudha C; 
(c) pakénanya A; hinatérakén in C, tinahéran ikan D, tinahénan ikan G; 
(d) téka mran aniwun parén saha bala humalan-alani sanhulun kabeh C. 

6. (a) nihan mara hatur nikan bala A; (c) ika BC; jaja (instead of tanan) C; 
(d) Yamapati humalapa Lubdhakatmaka C (instead of bhatadra ...). 
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Canto 30. 
1. Let us pass over what happened to him who had earned himself 
marvellous boons at the feet of the Lord Sankara, 
And let us return to the army of Yama, after they had arrived at 
Yama’s dwelling. 
They paid homage before Lord Dharma, and then wiped away the 
sweat which was dripping from their chests, 
And together they told how they had not succeeded in getting hold 
of the arch-villain called Lubdhaka: 
2. “See what we have to offer you — we are all ashamed in no small 
measure, 
That we were not able to carry out your order which descended 
to us to seize the soul of Lubdhaka. 
When we had taken and bound him very firmly, without his 
offering any resistance, 
We were about to bring him back with us — clearly with no other 
intention but to lay him at your feet. 
3. “But suddenly there came all the hosts of Ganas, and wrested him 
away from us. 
According to what they said at least, they had been instructed by 
Pasupati to look for him. 
First they announced that he was ordering us to free him, 
But we all refused to do as they said, as we treasured in our hearts 
all Your Majesty had said. 
4. “Then all together they fell on us, all armed with excellent 
weapons ; 
After they had found Lubdhaka he went to Siwa’s heaven, with 
the wimdna as his carnage. 
We did our best to pursue him, because we wanted at all costs to 
get hold of him when he was carried off by the hosts of Ganas, 
But they attacked and beat us, so that we were none of us able 
to get hold of him. 
5. “We were afraid when we saw what they did, all their regiments 
raging fearfully ; 
There were some with three heads, others with five; still others 
had three eyes at that time. 
There were some with four arms, with ten or a hundred hands, 
each of them bearing a weapon ; 
Innumerable, they filled the whole sky and there was no resisting 
their fantastic onslaught. 
6. “See how broken all the troops are, the few that have escaped 
death on the battlefield ; 
There is none whose body is whole — some have their head split 
open, others their chest; 
Still others are sore wounded, their chest run through, pitifully 
trying to cover it with their hands; 
What can Your Exalted Majesty now do for us in our miserable 
state °”” 
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7. 


10. 


11. 


SIWARATRIKALPA 


nahan mara hatur nikan bala kabeh Yamapati sira kepwan in naya 
maSsabda huménéb-hénéb panas ikan hati mijil i wulat nirarénu 
adapa ta nimitta nin Siwabalanalan-alani Sarira mi nhulun 

léwés mara kadustan in Ganakulanhala-hala mn kitagawe lara 

apan tuduh ira hyan Isa pakénankw aninétakéna solah in dadi 

ikan gati halahajon wihikana nwan arika pawékas niré nhulun 

ikan wwan ahajon hulahnya tuwi dharmika ya ta musirén Siwalaya 
tuhun yan ahalatidusta daténén kami pakéna nikésya nin kawah 
lalu pwa ri luhik niranuwahi karya ri kami humalap si Lubdhaka 
ndya téki gawayanta yan sinapihan bubuhan i widhi san hyan Iswara 
ikan sakala baddhaka ndya pakénanya kéké-kékésananta nisphala 
nhulun masalaha-n gawe wihikan in hala hayu satuduh Ganadhipa 


tuhun rasana denta sugya kami lolya rin ulah in anama Lubdhaka 
pilih marika sampun anlékasakén brata makaphala tan kapataka 
siran prawara Citragupta kami téky atafia mapa yasSanya rin danu 
gémét-gémétén in galihta wacanén galarana kalalen juga nhulun 


wuwus nira ri Citragupta tumuluy manulati ri galihnya saksana 
sinarwi magalar-galar tinuduhan jariji lagi winansu-wansulan 
tathapi taya punyamatra kahunin galih awarah i jon Yamadhipa 
ya marma nira yan mara ri kahanan GiriSa masalahé gawe nira 


Canto 31. ~--/---/v~~/~~-/-~~/ee 


1. 


10. 


11. 


ri ankat san hyan Dharmapati saka rin rajya lumaris 
lawan sakweh nin bhrtya matuha-tuha kapwa manirin 
jumugjug tan simpan lari nira marén Sambhubhawana 
parén lampah nkanén gagana lari nin bhrtya sumuyug 


(b) huménéb-hinéb AD, -hiném BC; tan sabda huménén hinébG; (c) adhama 
B, hahapa C; Yamabalahinalahalapi tan wruha nhulun C; (d) hala (instead 
of lara) C. 

(b) irika C; (c) ta ya B. 

(c) badhaka B, wadaka C, bandana G; (d) hulun BD; masalahén gawe 
wihikanen ... patuduh C. 

(a) lalya BD; (b) kapatakan CG; (c) yasanta B; (d) -gémétan D, 
-géemeét ikan G. 

(d) macalahé A, masalahén B, macalahén C. 


Canto 31. 


1. 


(c) jumujug BD. 
Notes to 30,7c; 10a; 10d-11b; I1c. See p. 151. 
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7. This then was what the whole army said, and Yama was embar- 
rassed as to the right course of action; 
He said, while attempting to curb his inner fury, which showed 
in his surly glance: 
“Fie, why is it that Siwa’s troops interfere with a body which is 
mine ? 
Great is the wickedness of the Ganas to bring you harm and cause 
you pain. 
8. “For it was the instruction of the god Isa that it would be my 
function to consider all the deeds of the living; 
The good and bad conduct of the created I was to know, such was 
his commission to me. 
Those of good conduct, who obey the moral law, they would go 
to the dwelling of Siwa, 
But if they were evil and very wicked they would come to me in 
order to serve as filling for hell. 
9. “Now as for his perfidious altering of our work by taking 
Lubdhaka, 
What will now be our work, if we are dismissed from the duties 
which were laid upon us by Iswara? 
All these captives, what is the point of our continuing to keep 
them here for nothing? 
I shall resign my work of observing the distinction between good 
and evil in accordance with the direction of Ganadhipa. 
10. “But you too think about it, for perhaps we have forgotten some- 
thing in the conduct of the one called Lubdhaka; 
Perhaps he has indeed carried out a vow which results in his not 
being punished. 
The worthy Citragupta, him we ask what his merit in the past 
has been — 
Look into it carefully in your galth, read it and check whether 
I have perhaps been negligent.” 
11. Thus he spoke to Citragupta, who then began looking in his galth 
straight away, 
While he checked right through it, pointing with his finger and 
turning it back and forth. 
But there was not the slightest trace of merit mentioned in the 
galih, thus he respectfully informed king Yama, 
And that was why the latter betook himself to the dwelling of 
Girisa to resign his function. 
Canto 31. 
1. After the departure of the god Dharmapati from his kingdom he 
sped onward, 
With all his senior servants accompanying him. 
Without erring from his course he went straight to the dwelling 
of Sambhu, 
And his servants travelled with him through the sky, rushing 
onward. 
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2. ndatan warnan rin marga lari nira-n engal tar asuwe 
rika-n praptén Rudralaya wukir agon ramya maruhur 
masajiia Kailasadhikatara halépnyaparimita 
kasor tan swargawas tékap i racananyamuhara kun 


3. ri puficak nin Kailasa kahanan ira hyan Pasupati 
hanékan ratnanarghya wanunan ikan wesma sakala 
penuh de san wiprarsi nuni-uni widyddharagana 
padanankil ri hyan Trinayana maweda stawa nira 


4, bhatara mwan dewi nira hana rikan meru kanaka 
lawan san hangana marék i wuri Sailendraduhita 
hajonnyapendah hyan Ratih umaluyawak surawadhi 
sawet nin harsa-n ton ri kalénénan in Rudrabhawana 


Canto 32. ~-~/r~-fr--/f/rvr-f/verrv/vyrvvf/-vy-J/ve 


1. ikan hamarasundari sahana nin marék i sira matungalan hajon 
hanandadak amahwa-mahwani gélunnya sinuruyan i landép in kuku 
manis ni pamatanya yan wulat apinda masému luh i pamrih in sipat 
mukhanya masawan Sasanka masaput jalada tékap 1 gatra nin pupur 


2. hanahajén awarna citra panawaknya masému-sému kabwatan wulat 
gélunnya makusut marén mukha rarasnya-n amiru-miru kenya yan lukar 
laris-laris ikan ténah kahidépanya rasa pépésa kabwatan susu 
nélih-nélih ika-n lumampah anamér laku rasa-rasa tan tumindaka 


3. tuhun yan ucapen hajon nika sawan jalanidhi madhu mombakan lirin 
lunid-lunid ikan halis salunid in karan aréja dinohan in pupur 
ryakanya kusut in gélun tumiba rin pipi sahaja tékén salan-salan 
kapantés 1 hajonnya manjahata raga nin anusira ramnya rin jiném 


2. (b) Liidralaya BD; (c) maSabdan C; -dhikarata C; (d) kasananya- 
(instead of racananya-) B. 
(d) sira C. 
(a) rikén B; (b) hyangana marék i wuri Selendraduhita AD, hyan marék 
i wuri nira Surendraduhita BC, hyan pada marék i wuri Selandriduhita G; 
(c) -awat A, -awuk D. 
Canto 32. 

1. (c) madhumu G; (d) gumawan (instead of masawan) G. 

2. (b) maré B, mure D. 

3. (c) kucup A; (d) anusiri D. 


Notes to 31,3b; 3d; 4b; 4c; 32,1-4; 32,1c; 3. See pp. 151-3. 
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2. We need not tell about his journey; he made quick progress and 
did not delay ; 
He then came to the dwelling of Rudra, a splendid, high mountain 
Called Kailasa, very wonderful and of incomparable beauty ; 
Heaven was clearly no match for its design, which aroused pas- 
sionate feelings. 

3. On the peak of Kailasa lay the dwelling of the god Pasupati ; 
There were priceless jewels of which all the buildings were made, 
Filled with brahmans and sages as well as troops of celestials ; 
All were paying their homage before the god Trinayana, praising 

him with Vedas. 

4. The Lord and his spouse were seated on the golden throne, 

With the heavenly women, who sat behind the daughter of 
Sailendra ; 

Their beauty was like that of the goddess Ratih who had taken 
the form of the heavenly women, 

Out of joy at seeing the splendours of Rudra’s abode. 


Canto 32. 


1. The immortal women who were all paying their respects before 
them were each of them beautiful in their own right; 
There were some who all at once set about repairing their coiffure 
and were combing it with their sharp nails; 
The charm of their glance when they looked seemed to be like 
tears, because of the smarting of the kohl ; 
Their countenances looked like the moon covered by a cloud because 
of their dusting of powder. 
2. There was one beautiful woman, whose form was as in a painting, 
and who seemed to be weighed down by people’s gaze; 
Her hair was disturbed and fell charmingly over her face, as she 
tried to fold her katn which had come loose. 
The slim line of her waist seemed about to snap under the heavy 
burden of her breasts, 
And she was very languid as she walked, with a coquettish gait, 
as if she were not able to take one step ahead. 
3. Indeed if her beauty should have to be described, it was like a sea 
of honey which rippled with her glances; 
The line of her eyebrows was beautiful and sharp as a reef, being 
untouched by powder, 
And its waves were the disordered tresses tumbling over her cheeks 
and carelessly reaching as far as her shoulders; 
It was only natural that such beauty should wreck the passion of 
one who sought her charms in the bed-chamber. 
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4. hanan kadi kadan-kadan ni kétér in patér i téka ni tangal in kapat 
awas masémi harsa nin wwan umulat mulata ri panépinya-n anliga 
lulut sih apuput riris rin amédar-médara ri kararanya rin tilam 
alun turida kinkin in wwan amalar-malar awiléta rin pasangaman 


5. dudu-n huwus abhiisanahyas ahalép prasama marék i san hyan I$wara 
alingih ajajar-jajar paja-pajanwam asému pasamthan in sékar 
manis ni pamatanya-n ojar akalib tuna-tuna sahajanhémia guyu 
ajon nika pilih-pilih piturun in hyan i kalénénan in labuh kapat 


6. ‘sanista ni hayunya mankana yayan taya madana hajon Maheswari 
raras-raras 1 rum nira-n winulatan rasa-rasa kadi muksahén sékar 
sinewakan 1 ramya nin pasisi parwata sagati niramanun lulut 
pupug twas in amarna-marnaha manis-manis ira tuhu dewa nin ratih 


7. taneh yan ucapén halép-halép i tinkah ira pinarék in warapsari 
samantara datén Yamadhipa lawan bala nira tumamérikan sabha 
rika-n sumuyug adara pranata bhakti musapi carana hyan Iswara 
saha stuti niratidibya paramasphuta rinéné niran Jagatpati 


Canto 33. ---/-~-f/r--~f/rr-J/rervf/ryrvv/---/vye 


1. om sémbah nin anasrayé caranapankaja bhuwanapatiki tinhali 
wahyawahya panémbah i nwan i kitéka satata kinabhaktyan i nhulun 
byaktabyakta kitén sarat kita hurip nin ahurip agawe halahayu 
san mangeh pinakesti nin mahalilan manah anilarakén dasendriya 


4. (b) mulati ri B; -nya yan liga B; (c) apupul A; kalaranya B; -médari C; 
(d) awilétan in A, awiléta ri D. 

(b) - 6 (a) is lacking in B. 

(b) jitapasinwam AC, pajajaranwam (changed into text) D. 

(b) nikan (instead of nira-n) B. 

(d) atidiwya AD. 


Canto 33. 
1. (d) mahalila ADG. 


NED rn 
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4. There was one like a sister of the gentle rumble of the thunder at 
the coming of the fourth month — 

Doubtless the joy of the onlooker would bud forth when he should 
see her waist as it was exposed, 

And the love of him who might try to lay bare her virginity on 
the couch would turn to a gentle rain; 

The longing of him who strove to entwine himself with her in 
union would bear tendrils of passion. 

5. Others were splendidly clothed and adorned, all paying their 
homage before the god Iswara; 

They sat in rows, and in their youthful charm they looked like 
a mass of flowers. 

Sweet were their glances as they spoke, hesitantly and slowly and 
deliberately withholding a giggle; 

They were so beautiful that they looked like an incarnation of the 
goddess of the beauty of the fourth month. 

6. But no matter how beautiful they thus were, they could even so 
not equal the beauty of Maheswari; 

Her charms seemed as if they would dissolve into a flower when 
one looked at them. 

Honoured by all the beauties of shore and mountain her whole 
bearing aroused delight, 

And he who might try to describe her sweetness was at his wits’ 
end, for she was in truth the deity of love. 

7. It would take too long if all the charms of her bearing were 
described, while she was granting audience to the heavenly 
nymphs ; 

Meanwhile king Yama had arrived with his troops and had entered 
the audience court. 

Then he hurried in, bowing respectfully, and devotedly wiped the 
feet of ISwara. 

And his praises were very brilliant and most distinct for Jagatpati 
to hear. 


Canto 33. 


1. “Hail! Behold the homage of him who has no refuge, here at the 

lotus-feet of the Lord of the World; 

Outwardly and inwardly I pay homage to you, who are the 
constant object of my devotion. 

Visible and invisible are you in the whole world, you are the life 
of the living, and bring about both good and evil; 

You are the permanent object of desire of those who purify the 
spirit by abandoning the ten senses. 
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2. rin diksadi niwrty atita pinakantanika kita wisesa tan kalen 
yan rin weda kitawak in pranawamantra taya léwiha len sake kita 
murtyamtrti kitatisiksma saka rin tanu kita maganal sakén agon 
mungwin sthawara jangamadi kita kewala paran in anunsi Sinyata 


Canto 34. ~--/rr--/r---/vrr--f/rr-~f/r-rv~-/-~-f/re 


1. nahan rasa ni de niranujarakén stawa ri suku bhatara Sankara 
rika-n sinahuran tékap Trinagarantaka rin ujar artim manohara 
bapanku wihikan nhulun ry abhimatanta datén i kami kagrahé hati 
ksamakéna gatinku denta bapa haywa salah anén-anén haranaku 


2. nhulun laki mapinta-pinta ri wékanku gati sasiki kahyun i nhulun 
ikan makanaran si Lubdhaka hayo pinarikédé tékapta hambilén 
apan paramadharmikatisaya punya sukrta mamanun bratadhika 
yatéka karananku mamrih umalap riya manutus ikan waték Gana 


3. réno6n wacana ni nhulun karana nin Sabara dadi musir Siwalaya 
rin adiyuga nani ta mwan anajar brata Siwarajani prakasita 
turun ta ya hananlékas-lékasakén satéwék ika kinarya ni nhulun 
lawasnya malupa nhulun yan anajar brata gati niki tan hananulah 


4. tuhun kaléwih in braténajarakén mami niyata maweh phaladhika 
tuwin milagakén saduskrta téhér masun atisaya bhoga bhagya len 
awas tan anusir Yamanda phala nin jana gumawayakén tikan brata 
sapapa nika sirna de ni phala nin brata winuwusakénku tan salah 


5. ikan makanaran si Lubdhaka juga-n huwus anulahakén warabrata 
matanhi rikanan wénin kapitu krsna makatithi caturdasottama 
ndatan hyun ika rin bratadhika nimitta nika tan akéjép sakén takut 
tathapi katému-n phalériya tuhun karana nika tékén Siwdlaya 


2. (a) akita AD, akarti G; pinakantakanikata ACD, pinakanti kitawa G; 
(b) sakén BD; (c) murtyamirtya B, murta-murta DG. 


Canto 34. 
From here onward there are a number of gaps in G which have not been 
indicated. 
1. (c) kagrahe kita D; (d) taranaku D. 
3. (c) hanalékas- BD; (d) tan hana-n hulah C. 
4. (b) milanakén A; suduskrta ABD; (c) ikan brata B, nikan CD. 
5. (a) bratadhika (instead of warabrata) C; (b) -dasahirén C. 


Notes to 33,2a; 2d. See p. 153. 
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“In consecration and other rites you represent the state of complete 
abstraction, you are the consummation of what has gone 
before — you par excellence and none other. 

In the sacred books you are the embodiment of the holy syllable, 
and nothing else will ever exceed you; 

You are corporeal and incorporeal, subtler than the slendrest body, 
and coarser than the greatest ; 

You are present in the stationary and the moving; you alone are 
the goal of him who takes refuge in the Void.” 


Canto 34. 


1. 


Such was the essence of the praise which he uttered at the feet of 
the lord Sankara; 

Then he was answered by Trinagarantaka with words which were 
kind and winning : 

“My dear fellow, I know of your intention in coming to me, and 
have comprehended it — 

Forgive what I have done, and do not misunderstand it, my son. 

“I ask you expressly, old chap — one thing only is what I wish: 

That man named Lubdhaka, do not persist in taking him away, 

For he satisfies the highest moral law, and he has the great merit 
of good deeds, through his having fulfilled an excellent vow. 

That is why I did my best to take him by sending out the hosts 
of Ganas. 

“Listen to what I have to say, why a man of such low birth as this 
Sabara has succeeded in reaching Siwa’s heaven: 

Formerly, in the primeval age, I taught the famous penance of 
the Night of Siwa, 

But no-one has ever carried it out since the time I did that, 

And in the course of time I myself forgot that I had taught the 
vow — so it goes if there is no-one who practises it. 

“However, that vow which I had taught was so excellent that it 
certainly bears most worthy fruit: 

Not only does it eliminate all evil deeds, but it gives especial 
pleasure and good fortune as well. 

One will definitely not go to the realm of Yama — that is the 
reward for a man who carries out that vow. 

All his sins are destroyed by the fruit of the vow of which I have 
spoken, without fail. 

“Now, the fellow named Lubdhaka alone has carried out this 
excellent vow ; 

He stayed awake during the night in the dark half of the seventh 
month, on the superb fourteenth day. 

To be sure, he did not mean to carry out that superior vow — the 
reason why he did not shut his eyes was his fear; 

But even so he reaps the fruit of it, and that indeed is the reason 
why he has come to Siwa’s heaven. 
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6. matannya pituhun wuwusku laki haywa tar ahidép 1 Sabda ni nhulun 
arah bapa kitantukén swanagarapagéha ri sagawenta rin lagi 
ikan mati kabeh ya ta huripananku sahana nikanan matin rana 
apan ya pada yukti paksa nika satya matéguh 1 wékas nikan tuhan 


7. wuwus Trinagarantakanutus umantuka Yamapati bhakti sadara 
panémbah i patikta rin kapana yan wihana sapanitah Jagatpati 
ksamakéna gatinku tan gumawaya-n wuyun iki tatédanku tar waneh 
apan tuhu salah témén gati patik prabhu lumarani Lubdhakatmaka 


Canto 35. ---/-~-~-/--~~/r-r~-/---/---/--e 


1. akweh sambodhana hyan Yamapati manalap sor i jon hyan Ganendra 
tustambék hyan Siwanrénwakén i sawacana hyan Yamamranani twas 
nm nka-n mantuk télas nin musapi ri carana hyan Trirajyantakamwit 
asScaryambék nira-n ton Sabara matémahan tulya lawan waték hyan 


2. byatitan lwir nirén marga gaganacara mengal datén rin swarajya 
sakweh san mati sampun pada-pada mahurip de kasaktin hyan Isa 
tapwan menét dahat citta niki-n agulin in wesma lawan kasihnya 
lolyaminkis gadag nin wahu-wahu matutur kagyat anwan salah lwir 


3. akweh yapwan linén tinkah ika pada silih guywa-guywan kabehnya 
mantuk sampun tékén wesma pada ya pinapag de ni kasihnya-n onén 
majar tinkah nikan pran sakanin ika pinintonakén rin jajakrép 
anlad twas nin kasihnyadadi pinékul ika mar banun linnya-n ojar 


Canto 36. ~~~/-~-~/-~-/~-~/-~~/-~--~/-yry/eye 


1. ndatan ujarén gatinya-n apupul-pupul manékakén sakapti nin akun 
tucapa siran Girindraduhitatiharsa ruméno wuwus Trinayana 
irika siratafia krama nikan bratakhya Siwaratry aminta pajarén 
tékap in anambuta-n brata mapéka tinkaha lawan prayoga wanunén 


6. (a) matanya-n C; (b) -antuké B; -apagéhana B; sagawayta BD; (c) ya 
ta CD; huripanankwa AB; sahanana nikan AD. 

7. (b) wihan iC; sapatitah AD; (c) gumawaya C. 
Canto 35. 

1. (b) arénwakén CD; (c) rikan AG. 

2. (b) kasakti B; (d) lagya- B, lalya- D. 

3. (b) de nin B, denin C; sihnya-n G; kasihnya masih C; (c) mojar A. 
Canto 36. 

1. (c) bratékya B. 

Note to 35,3d; see p. 153. 
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6. “You must therefore obey me, my good man; do not fail to heed 
what I have said. 
Come, you return to your own kingdom and persevere in all the 
work you did of old. 
All the dead I shall revive, all those who fell in battle, 
For their aim was right, and they stuck loyally to the instructions 
of their lord.” 
7. Thus spoke Trinagarantaka as he despatched homeward Yamapati, 
who was devoted and submissive; 
“Your servant makes bold to ask, how could he ever refuse anything 
that Jagatpati has decreed? 
Forgive me what I did; that it may not arouse your anger, this is 
what I ask, and nothing else. 
For the conduct of Your Majesty’s servant was indeed very wrong 
that he caused the soul of Lubdhaka suffering.” 
Canto 35. 
1. Many were Yama’s words with which he expressed his submission 
to the God of the Ganas, 
And Siwa was pleased to hear all that Yama said, moving his heart. 
Then he set out, after he had wiped the feet of the divine Trinaga- 
rantaka in farewell. 
He was perplexed to see how a Sabara had become the equal of 
the hosts of gods. 
2. Let us not describe him as he passed on his way through the sky 
and came quickly to his kingdom. 
Already all the dead had each one come to life again through the 
power of Siwa; 
They were not yet altogether conscious, and imagined that they 
were lying in bed at home with their loved ones ; 
Absently they rolled up the trousers of those who had just come 
to, but were surprised to see they had the wrong one. 
3. It would be too much to relate what they did, but they all laughed 
a lot together ; 
They returned and on arriving home their loved ones came to 
meet them, full of longing. 
They told how the war had gone, and displayed all the wounds 
with which their chests were covered. 
This rent their loved ones’ hearts so that they embraced them, 
their words coming to life as they spoke. 
Canto 36. 
1. We need not relate how they came together and fulfilled all the 
longings of lovers; 
Rather let us speak of the daughter of Girindra, who was very 
joyful to hear what Trinayana said. 
She then enquired about the rules of the vow which is called the 
Night of Siwa, and asked to be told, 
What one must do if one should want to carry out the vow, and 
what the rites are which one must perform. 
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2. patafia nikin lananadah asihta kewala miras-hiras kahulunan 
t-ajar-ajarén tékap nin umulahkéna-n brata kinahyunanku gawayén 
apan iki linta yadyapi taman kaharsan ikanan bratastu katému 
phala nika de nikan jana matanhi rin magha kulém caturdasa hirén 


3. rari sipi harsa ni twas 1 kakanta masku ruméno tafianta ri kami 
nwan awarahé tuhan krama nikan bratadhika phalanya masku rénénén 
nuni-uni laksana nin umulah yateka pituhun lin 1 nwan 1 kita 
karana nikan jananusira Rudraloka luputén kawah sukhasada 


Canto 37. ~-~/rvr-/ve-~/ver-/erre/errv/---/ye 


1. rin efjin i huwus nin angélar anusmarana daténa rin gurugréha 
manéembaha jugamwitanlékasakén brata sumuhuna pada san guru 
ri sampun ika madyusdasisiga mangélarakéna Siwanalarcana 
téhér duluranopawasa saha mona manigasana suddhakansuga 


2. ri sampun i télas nikan rahina rin wéni niyata matanhya tan mrma 
bhatara Siwalinga kewala sirarcanan i dalém ikan suradlaya 
Kumara nuniweh Gajendrawadana-n ruhunana sira kapwa pijanén 
rikan rajani yama pat gélarana krama nira manuta-n sakabwatan 


3. ménur kafiiri gambir arja kucubun saha waduri putih lawan putat 
asoka saha nagapuspa hana tanguli bakula kalak macampaka 
saroja biru ban putih sahana nin kusuma halapén in samankana 
makadi sémi nin majarja sulasih panékara nin anarcané sira 


4. lawan sahana nin sugandha pakadhipa saha ghrta sudipa rin kulém 
ikan caru bubur péhan saha bubur gula liwét acarub hatak wilis 
yatéka pinakadi nin caru yadin dulurana phala pana matsyaka 
samankana kéta-n kramolahakénén sawéni saka sayama tan lupa 


3. (a) nin twas C; (c) rin instead of nin C; (d) puputén ABD. 


Canto 37. 
1. (d) -kansuga BC. 
2. (b) -arcana ri A, hinarcana ri C; (d) From here onward there are a number 
of gaps in D which have not been indicated. 
3. (a) kutat C, pucat G; (d) tulasih B. 
4. (a) makadhtipa BC. 


Notes to 36,2b; 2c-d; 37,la; 2d; 3b; 3d; 4a; 4c. Sce pp. 153, 4. 
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2. “I who constantly live on your favour ask this simply to make my 
submission complete ; 
Tell me in full what one has to do in order to fulfil the vow, for 
it is my wish to do so. 
For this is what you said: ‘Even if the vow is not intended, verily 
its fruit 
Will be reaped by him who watches in the month of Magha, on the 
fourteenth night of the dark half of the month.’ ” 
3. “Little sister, how delighted I am, my treasure, to hear your 
question. to me; 
I shall tell you, my dear, the rules of the excellent vow — listen 
well to what its fruit 1s, my treasure, 
And above all what the marks are of one who executes it, so you 
should pay good attention to what I say; 
Through it a man may reach Rudra’s heaven and escape hell, to 
his eternal blessing. 


Canto 37. 
1. “In the morning, after applying the mind to concentration on the 
deity, you must come to the house of your teacher ; 
You should then make an obeisance and ask his leave to carry out 
the vow, placing the foot of the teacher on your head. 
After that you must bathe, blacken your teeth and then perform 
the worship of Siwa’s fire; 
This must be accompanied by fasting and silence, and you must 
ut on a new, clean jacket. 
2. “After the day is done you must stay up without fail during the 
night and not go to sleep; 
The holy lingga of the lord Siwa alone must be worshipped in the 
world of the gods, 
Kumara and Gajendrawadana must be honoured first. 
During the night the four watches must be observed in proper 
order, giving the ritual its full weight. 
3. “Jasmin,oleander, gambir arja, kecubun with white wadurt and putat, 
Asoka and naigapuspa, moreover tanguli, bakula and kalak with 
campaka ; 
Blue, red and white lotuses, in fact all the flowers that there are 
you must then take — 
First and foremost the tender shoots of the maja and sulasth should 
be the floral offerings of one who worships Him. 
4. “And all sorts of fragrant things must be used as incense, with 
ghee and holy lamps in the night, 
And as offerings milk porridge and molasses porridge, mixed with 
green peas. 
All this must serve as the primary offering, though you must also 
accompany it with fruits, drinks and meats. 
These, then, are the rules which you must observe for the whole 
night, watch by watch, without omitting anything. 
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mrdanga sahanonyan-unyan asameni kapanalimurarip in mata 

yadin manucapa-n kidun rumasana-n kakawin apasan arja len nita 
sabhagya kéta yan wruhanucapakén Sabarakathana rin samankana 
awas katému tan padadhika tékap nikan akathana Lubdhakatmaka 


ri moksa nikanan kulém ri téka nin rahina masuna dana rin sabha 
suwarna-Siwalinga dana ri mahadwija paramasusila wedawit 
asin lwira nikan datén sunana dana sakawasa hayo jugatulak 
téhér kaluputén turi ri rahinanya sagawaya hayo kuran tutur 


huwus pwa katékan prasiddha manulah brata winuwusakén tékap mami 
kasor saphala nin mayajfia-tapa-dana nuni-uni-n atirtha de nika 

ri purwa ni dadinya yadyapi sahasra niyuta ya mamuktya pataka 
tathapi ya hilan tékap nin umulah brata saphala Siwadisarwari 


yadin sagati-gatya nin wwan amanun hala lumarani buddhi nin para 
dwijaghna tuwi mon krtaghna gurutalpaka mati raray ungu rin wétén 
sapapa niki nasa de niki-n atanhi manuju Siwaratri kottama 

sawet ni paramaprabhawa nikanan brata kalinan i sabda ni nhulun 


yadin tan anulah bratanin atutur tan aturu juga kala mankana 
sakalwiran 1 jati nin wwan atuhanwama bini jalu kanyaka kunén 
nyaméka musi rin Siwalaya mamukti sukha tan abalik prih in hati 
sakahyun ika wastu siddhi katékan katému phala nikamanun hayu 


nahan wacana san hyan Iswara kapthan iki sahana san hyan anréno 
Girindratanayasahur pranata mintuhu ri sapawarah Jagatpati 
byatita ri télas nirawara-warah maluwaran 1 datén nikan wémni 
samanka téwék in waték hyan amanun brata katéka-tékén jagattraya 


(b) nuni (instead of tuwi) B; gurutalpa mamati AB; ungwa ri C. 
(d) siddha A. 
(b) mintuhu sawara-warah C. 
Notes to 37,5b; 6b; 8a-lUb. See p. 154. 
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“Drums and all kinds of other musical instruments played together 
should be used as a means for keeping sleep from the eyes — 

Even reciting a kidun or absorbing yourself in a kakawin, per- 
forming arja or gambling, 

But it is most beneficial if you can then tell the tale of the Sabara, 

For it is plain that he who relates the story of the soul of Lubdhaka 
will reach the highest heaven. 

“When night disperses and day comes give presents at the court; 

A golden lingga of Siwa should be your gift to the great brahmans, 
who are supremely virtuous and expert in the Vedas. 

No matter who should happen by, you must give him presents 
according to your ability — do not refuse them! 

Furthermore safeguard yourself from sleep during the day as well, 
and do not be thoughtless in anything that you do. 

“After you have successfully carried out the vow as I have 
described, 
All the fruits of sacrificing, doing asceticism or charitable deeds, 
as well as bathing in holy pools, will be inferior to this. 
Even though one may have enjoyed a thousand million sinful deeds 
in One’s previous existence, 

These will nonetheless be wiped away through the performance 
of the worthy vow of the eminent Night of Siwa. 

‘No matter how a man has wrought evil and grieved his fellow- 
man — 

Whether he has been a murderer of brahmans, or has returned 
evil for good, if he has violated his teacher’s bed, or has killed 
a child in the womb — 

All his sins are undone if he keeps a vigil when it happens to be 
the excellent Night of Siwa, 

Because of the supreme power of this vow — such is the meaning 
of what I said. 

“Even if he does not carry out the vow, but remains conscious 
and simply does not fall asleep at that time, 

No matter what sort of person he may be, old or young, woman, 
man or girl, 

He will surely reach the heaven of Siwa and taste happiness, and 
never have troubles again; 

Whatever he desires will surely be fulfilled and he will reap the 
fruits of the good he has done.” 

Such were the words of the god Iswara, and all the gods were 
perplexed when they heard them. 

The daughter of Girindra responded, bowing low and giving ear 
to all the instruction of Jagatpat. 

We pass over how they parted at the approach of night, after he 
had given his directions ; 

This was the time when the hosts of gods went to carry out the 
vow, even unto the ends of the universe. 
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Canto 38. ---/-~--/-~-~-~/-r--/---/--e 


1. nahan hinan ikin kathakhya Siwaratrikalpa subhaga 
nka-n makweh katunan kalanwan amuran-muran gurulaghu 
antuk nin kawi tan tamén kalénénan macihna Tanakun 
bhrantamet panamunya rinran i manahnya lot kasih-arép 


2. hetunyamrih améh manah kédé mawétwa bhasa kakawin 
tan sankén wruh apet raras rumacana-n wuwus kumawasa 
byaktasambhawa yan kasanmataha de niran parajana 
mukta-n klesa silunlunanya mulihén nirasraya juga 


Canto 39. ---/~~-/~-~-~/-~r~-f/-r--/r-r~-/-~-/re 


1. kady agrin ri lawasku kary apisah in kalénénan atémah wurandunén 
yan ketun raras in mano mahas-ahas yatika-n awétu rinran in hidép 
nora-n panlipura-n prapafica pétén in hati susah amarantyakén lara 
yan tan munsira ramya panhilana sunkawa ri gati nin anrégép lano 


Canto 38. 
1. (b) tan makweh AD, tanpan kweh G; (d) -apet B. 
2. (b) rumacana C; (d) mukta DG. 
Canto 39. 
Il. (a) rakwa pisah C; harandanén D; (c) nora A; panlipura AB, manli- 
pura-n G; (d) gati nikanurén lano C. 
Note to 38,1d; see p. 154. 
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Canto 38. 


1. Such is the close of this tale called The Observance of the Night 
of Siwa, the blessed, 
Though in poesy it falls far short, and offends against metrical 
rules. 
It is the work of a poet not accomplished in poetic arts, who bears 
the name of Tanakun. 
In confusion he seeks a means of stilling his perplexity of spirit, 
and is unendingly miserable. 
2. The reason why he attempts to concentrate his mind, in order to 
force out poetry in the form of the kakawin, 
Ts not that he is such an expert in evoking emotions, as he struggles 
to arrange his words. 
It is quite obvious that he will not find favour in the eyes of other 
people, 
But released from earthly impurities, may this poem still be a means 
for him to return to the Absolute. 


Canto 39. 


1. It is as if I am sick, having been left so long, cut off from the 

beauties of nature, and I have become completely dismal. 

If I only think how wonderful it is to wander about composing, 
it makes me quite distressed of spirit; 

There would be no comfort for my confusion, and the darkness 
of my mind is so deep as to lead to torment, 

If I did not take my refuge in beauty as a means of soothing cares, 
in the manner of one who occupies himself with poetry. 


NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION 


1,1 For a commentary and a number of details concerning Canto 1 see the 
Introduction, Section 9, For other remarks of a lexicographical or morphological 
nature the reader is also referred to the Glossary. 


2,1 Throughout this text Tanakun uses Lubdhaka as a proper name for the 
hunter; misdda is employed as a generic name (preceded if necessary by the 
definite article -v or -an). This usage is inconsistent with the Sanskrit meaning 
of the words: lubdhaka there means ‘a hunter’, whereas nisdda is primarily the 
name “of a wild, non-Aryan tribe in India (described as hunters, fishermen, 
robbers)” and can also indicate generally “a man of any degraded tribe, an out- 
caste’. In order to avoid clumsy paraphrasing we have translated nisdda with 
‘hunter’ throughout the text, even though in English this word does not convey 
the contemptuous element which is implied in nisdda. In a few other passages of 
our text (34, 3a; 35,1d; 37,5c) the hunter Lubdhaka is also referred to as a 
Sabara, another Sanskrit name “of a wild mountaineer tribe in the Deccan (in 
later language applied to any savage or barbarian)”. 


2,4—3,9 For a running commentary on this poetic depiction of the Javanese 
landscape the reader is referred to the Introduction, Section 10. 


2,4c This line is not altogether clear syntactically; suku nin gunun-gunun for 
rt suku... is quite common in OJ; the main difficulty is the analysis of ane- 
katanduran; as we took it, it literally means “varied in having crops”, it should 
be connected with thany. One could also read anekad tanduran: ‘varied were the 
crops’, with an unexplained long @ but a more normal syntactical pattern. It 
appears that in this text, as well as in others, one often finds a long vowel where 
one would expect vowel -++ article: -d@ instead of -a-%. This may be a matter of 
spelling, and we may be entitled to read -a-% in such cases; aneka-n tanduran 
would be perfectly normal OJ. The reading anékdtanduran (instead of hanéké): 
‘there were those having ...’ or anéka: ‘there were the ...’ are not very plausible. 


3,2d winiwarja is doubtful, even though the mss. are unanimous. According 
to Z this is the only place where it occurs. T (3, 562) gives the obvious emendation 
winiwaryjita ya linawad which would then mean: ‘...at being separated from their 
being visited by...’; wiwarjita occurs, for example, in AbW and T. 


3,4ce Cf. the remarkably similar beginning of AW 3, 6b: tistis tan hana wuryan 
im... 


3,4d Inupét contains a pun which cannot be transposed directly into English; 
upét means both ‘to buzz’ and ‘to scold’ (cf. Dutch brommen, ‘to buzz’, and 
brommen op, ‘to scold’). 


4,4c Or: ‘...as he had not eaten when he first set out from home’? 


4,5d—6a Tirtha, both in Skt. and in OJ, has a very wide range of meanings, 
from ‘(sacred) bathing-place, river, pond’ via ‘holy water’ to ‘water’. Atirtha 
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can mean ‘to visit a holy bathing-place’, ‘to make a pilgrimage’, but also simply 
‘to bathe’. Here this ambiguity must have been very welcome to the poet, as the 
simple lake which Lubdhaka presumes to make use of turns out to be a most 
holy place of (unconscious) pilgrimage for him. 


5,1 Cucur and tadah-asih are names of birds which often occur together in OJ 
poetry, weeping or crying especially at the disappearing moon. According to T 
(2,643) tadah-asth is the female, cucur the male. They seem to be some kind 
of cuckoo, as another characteristic of the tadah-asih is that it does not have 
a nest of its own, nor does it rear its own young. 


5,2a Hilan in instead of i hilan in, cf. 2, 4c. 


5,2b In descriptions of nature the bamboo is often depicted as a woman and the 
protective casing around its stem as her skirt, which in her grief or excitement 
she forgets to keep carefully wrapped around her — see 6, 2b. 


5,8b The bael (bel) tree is the maja or wilwa (Skt. bilva). In 5,5 both terms 
occur. In Java the maja is especially well-known because it lent its name to the 
famous kingdom of Majapahit (Wilwatikta), the ‘Bitter Bael’. 


5,3d In prose one would expect panahén denya instead of denya panahén. The 
only other possible interpretation of panahén (pa -+ nas. form of tahén) fits this 
context neither syntactically nor semantically. 


5,4b The third hour is 10.30 p.m. Night and day each consist of eight tabéh, 
one tabéh being roughly equivalent to 90 minutes. 


5,4—5 It is rather unusual to have the syntactic unit extend beyond the end 
of the stanza; in this case, however, the sentence does not seem to come to an 
end with 4d: the only possible syntactic complement to saka ri wédinya is dad 
wékasan. However, one might just as well consider 4c-d as an anacoluthon, and 
regard 5a as a new sentence. 


5,6a—b These lines present us with a logical difficulty — they seem to imply 
that no animals appeared because the great power of his penance, which he was 
unconsciously carrying out, was counteracted by the still greater power of his 
evil nature. Firstly this does not seem to be borne out by the rest of the story, 
as it shows implicitly as well as explicitly that any evil deed committed by a 
human being is more than counteracted by the brata of the Siwaratri; secondly 
it seems to suggest that this brata, if it had not been counteracted, would have 
resulted in the appearance of animals. In the latter case we must assume that 
these are the animals for which he had been hoping in 5, 3, not the ones of which 
he had become afraid later on in 5,4, and the implication would then be that 
the performance of a vow would help a hunter to achieve his essentially evil 
goal of killing animals. Is this in accordance with Indian philosophy? 

Another reading of the text does not help us out either: if we read bratad panali- 
mur ...., and take panalimur to be in apposition to brata we could translate it 
as follows: ‘... because of the great power of his penance, which counteracted 
his evil nature’. The implication then would be that the animals of which he had 
been afraid (4d) would in any case not have turned up on account of the protection 
which he received through his brata, even though it was performed unconsciously. 
Even if this is more plausible logically, it is not correct from the point of view 
of metrics (brata). Or is this another case of @ = a-n (cf. 2, 4c)? 

The meaning of salimur, panalimur is not doubtful, see 5,5, 37, 5 and, for 
example, also AW 1,5 wyarthékan japamantra yan kasalimur de mn rajah 
mwan tamah, 
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6,2 In these stanzas, as very often in kakawin, certain elements of and events 
in nature are represented as arousing erotic feelings because of their associations : 
the image of the bamboo loosening her kain at the caress of the vines is a 
metaphorical allusion to the girl and her lover; the bees too are commonly 
represented as the lovers of the flowers which they visit. Santén rara malayu 
presents us with a problem; most probably santén here means ‘pollen’, as a variant 
of sart, and rara malayu is the name of a flower which is not mentioned in the 
dictionaries, but which according to Z occurs in Malat 14, la: awor rumipun lan 
sékar in gambir tinran in sékar rara malayu. The words may be ambiguous and 
contain some other allusions: santén may perhaps also mean susu, breast, as it 
frequently does in kakawin, and rara malayu may also mean: Malay maidens 
or fleeing maidens. It is not clear either whether (b) and (d) refer to the same 
thing, or whether the two references to bamboos are loosely connected here: 
according to Z wuluh and prin are often used as synonyms, but in some places 
a distinction seems to be made. It seems improbable that there is no connection 
between the eight lines of 2 and 3, the more so as the bees also return in 3c, 
and it would be poor poetry indeed if out of the many similes which nature 
provided the OJ poet he chose only two and used them twice each, as mere 
repetition. However, the deeper meaning of these similes, if present at all, has 
escaped us so far. It is clear nonetheless that in these lines the poet also tried to 
display some Sabdalamkara; these may have influenced his imagery for the worse. 


6,3c Panaras is unusual but not impossible; one would expect manaras (cf. v.1. 
hanaras). 


8, 1b The meaning of twas is in many cases very close to that of hatt, denoting 
the seat of the emotions. Here the meaning seems to be more or less ‘‘to have 
in mind, to be set on’. This meaning is rare, but there are a few other places 
in which we come across it, for example, RL 6,1 sampun twas apérgi, cf. also 
att (Z). 


8,4ce Kasrépan is doubtful. In Mod. Jav. asrép (adém) means, ‘cold’, ‘cool’; 
kasrépén means ‘to suffer from cold, to be feverish’. In OJ (a)srép means ‘cool’ 
(water, wind, etc.); kasrépan means nearly always ‘deeply moved’ (by any 
emotion: sorrow, joy, beauty, etc.). There are no cases in OJ where the meaning 
‘to suffer from cold, to be feverish’ seems to apply (Z). 


8,6a That is, 4.30 a.m.; see 5, 4b. 


8, 7b—ec There are some difficulties in these lines; the first is ddan with an 
inexplicable @; the reading of ms. B suggests télas (s)addhana, but this hardly 
makes better sense, and would moreover present an unusual sandhi: s+s>s. 
The other problem is uwlih, and in connection with this the meaning of the first 
part of (c). We took ulih to be like Mal. oleh, indicating a cause or reason. 
This is not unusual in OJ; the main objection is that one would expect some 
underlining of the predicate sukha (ta, ya, tka); moreover, in our translation 
the first part of (c) is then a clumsy repetition of the second half of (b); this, 
however, is apparently a weakness in the original, as iwét in ulahnya in any case 
seems to be a repetition of atutur 1 gawenya. One could perhaps also translate 
ulih as ‘to return, to come home’; the line would then run: ‘on his return he 
recalled how he used to enjoy himself...’. Syntactically this would be slightly 
easier; logically, however, the ‘returning’ at this point is rather strange. 


9,1¢c The translation of this line depends on the meaning of paléh; this word, 
though not too rare according to the material provided by Z, is nonetheless not 
clear; in a number of cases the meaning ‘to augment, to increase’ seems to fit 
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well, eg. SD 1,21 sumrak rum ni rurunya lagi pinaléh nin kasturi mwan jénu. 
This meaning has been adopted in our translation, the agent being ‘death’; 
however, in other places this meaning does not seem to fit too well. It is doubt- 
ful whether there is a semantic relationship with paléh-paléh, ‘negligent’. 


9,4b Asuna pinanan with an irregular -d; this may be another example of an 
-@ standing for -a+n, so that the the text should actually be read: asuna-n 
pinanan (cf. note 2, 4c). 


c 


9,4c The variant reading is not untranslatable; it could mean: ‘...who can 
take the place of him who has you, my darlings, as his children?’ This reading 
implies that the wife here still or again addresses herself to the children, rather 
than to her dying husband. The meaning of résun, ‘you’, is clear from the 
material of Z. 


9,5e Kété-kétég means ‘heartbeat’, ‘pulse’, ‘panting’, ‘any movement caused by 
emotion’ (Z). In SlokAntara 82,5 it is used as a translation of Skt. cesta, ‘moving 
any limb, gesture’: cesta naranya kété-kétég in awaknya tinhalana. Cf. also 
Sum. 10, 31: 

san hyan jiwa hané gulai mra lawan kété-kétég ira sansayadsamun. 
For this stanza see also Introduction, p. 53. 


10, 1b The exact meaning of havut here is difficult to ascertain. In most cases 
it clearly means: ‘to allow the current (or the sea) to carry along’: Sum. 162,2: 

bhasmu rajarst hinanut 1 ténah in task. 
We have taken it here to mean ‘to carry along (down the slopes, in the direction 
of the sea)’, but this may be extending the meaning of havut too far; in its 
frequent figurative use too it means ‘to allow to drift along (in water, sea)’. 
Nonetheless haviut may also have been used in the more general sense of ‘to 
perform death rites’, if we look at BY 12,4: 

(the bodies) pinahayu ... rinuruban 

hinanut 1 pajan in lek mungwin pancaka ginésén 

nda hénénakéna putri sri M. hinanut. 


11,4¢ t-ajar-én; see Introduction, p. 30. 
11,4d katén = kaharép, ‘what is the desire of’? 


14,5d pilaran is an unusual form, presupposing a causative pi-: amilara, which 
has not been found elsewhere so far, except in one case, in which amuilarani is 
used. On the other hand the variant linaran could be a normal passive form of 
anlare, anlarani, both of which are found in OJ. 


16,1d Rakwa placed between nim and the following noun and as such breaking 
up what is normally an inseparable syntactic unity, is a most remarkable case 
of syntactical poetic licence, expressing strong emotion on the part of the speaker. 


16,2 It is not clear whether this cry for help from his family is based on a 
particular religious belief that in such a desperate situation a man’s soul can 
effectively be helped by the prayers or devotion of his relatives, or whether the 
poet here is simply expressing a general cry for help by a man for whom human 
help is no longer available. 


1% It seems that in this Canto the poet is at his best. The use of the three-line 
metre Udgatawisama underlines the highly emotional, lyrical tone of these verses; 
it seems that the poet has succeeded in evoking the extreme suffering of Lubdhaka’s 
soul, even though here too clichés are not lacking. Moreover the idea of a person 
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after his death being recognized or asking to be recognized in elements of nature 
is well-known from other kakawin, see AW. 


1%,3 Lubdhaka here compares his emaciated body to the flower-stalk of the 
ivory coconut-palm, which is bound, then beaten in order to tap it completely — 
for the process of tapping this palm see Heyne, p. 400. 


19,4 Z points out that in later kakawin ta-k asun simply means: ‘not allow’, 
without any reference to the first person. AbhW 51], 18: 

nahan téki sahur mrdanlawé-lawo ry ujar ira tak asun nrpadimaja. 
In our text, however, the form still conforms to classical OJ rules. In the following 
stanza we also have a perfect example of an OJ ‘conjugated form’: denta-t pasun 
wedani (5c). 


23,20 Anuhuk, ‘completely’, from tuhuk = tuwuk is very dubious; no better 
solution is offered by anuhuk, ‘stabbing’, from tuhuk, ‘kris’, which could then be 
in apposition to -nya, ‘of them while they were stabbing’; the variant -dnuhul 
does not make sense, as we do not know of an OJ word suhul or tuhul, and 
dn uhuk, ‘as they gave a final cry’ is not very probable either. 


23, 3c Battle as a sacrifice is a well-known conception from India; the ka- form 
ka-ranangayajna instead of normal ka-an is remarkable but not unique, see also 
kadusta-kuhaka, 5, 6b. 


23,4c Apparently the effort to create sabdalamkara (landés, tandés, téndas) has 
led the poet to a somewhat forced construction: as the sentence runs it seems 
to mean that even those who were attacking were themselves used as blocks for 
cutting off other people’s heads. 


24,3c The only possible interpretation of this line as we read it is that it 
contains a word ka, which would be a variant of nka@ (cf. rikd-rinkad): ‘His 
exhaustion — then U. saw it’. Neither the form kd nor the syntactic construction 
seems very probable. One could also read: 2 rakérdhwakesa: ‘the exhaustion of 
the elder brother, U saw it’. We do not know of any family tie between W. 
and U., and the construction remains strange. The reading of C solves most of 
our problems, but is so typically the lectio facilior that we hesitate to accept it. 


26, 9d Literally: ‘Aha, what might be your possible ability to face up to...’ 
A rhetorical question, as often found with ndi, with a good example of a double 
arealis: wénanmu, wénanamwa (see Zoetmulder, 1950, p. 153). 


28,2 Comparison of the battlefield to the sea is well-known from OJ poetry, 
and it is often elaborate, as in this case: the cymbals are compared to the thunder, 
and the flashing of the weapons to lightning. The numerous flags form clouds — 
although it is not very clear how the comparison to smoke fits into this line. 
The fourth line is strange: the kétér nin patér is well-known as ‘the gentle 
rumble, the vibrating sound of the thunder’; bahitra, ‘ship’, would fit very well 
in the comparison, but the combination of the two is incomprehensible here. 
Note the use of a- for indicating a comparison: agéntér and awidyut; cf. Zoet- 
mulder, 1950, p. 35: masulun-sulun, ‘as flying ants’. 


28,8c This is one of the rare cases in OJ where the particle -m occurs between 

two consonants; these cases are important for the proper phonetic and syntactic 

explanation of this particle. Another, older, case (also with ton) is BY 5, 3a: 
amajan lek-n ton lénén nin wulan. 

In our text two mss. lack -n-; apparently for later copyists this graphic cluster 

was too much. Neither Kern (V.G. 8, pp. 260-274, see also p. 317) nor Van der 
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Tuuk (1, p. 511) nor Zoetmulder (1950, 173-176) paid attention to the occurrence 
of m and an in different phonetic contexts. 


28,9d This line is not clear: Sirna tatu nika, ‘their wounds were destroyed’ for: 
‘they were so badly wounded’ seems unusual; tata nika (A&G) might be an 
easier and better reading: ‘their battle order was destroyed’; however, the other 
variant of mss. A&G: tuwuh instead of wutuh, seems impossible. 


29, 5d lawasana(nta) is an unusual form: it should be taken either as an arealis 
of a noun /awasan, ‘length’, which is unknown; or it should be considered to be 
a passive arealis of anlawasi, ‘to do for a long time’; this too is a form not met 
with so far in OJ (Z). 


30,3d kumanénétakén (see also the variant reading) looks strange; Z suggests 
the reading kumanékétakén, an -um- form with -akén from a secondary base 
kanékét; he points to the form kanékétakén in BhP 60,5; RY 3,62; BK 38, 3. 
On the other hand from tévet there also exists kinaténétaken (BK 88,55). The 
form in our text may be some kind of blending; the meaning seems clear. 


30, 7¢e  sarira m nrhulun would normally mean: ‘my body’ = ‘awakku’, ‘me’, as 
it does in 29,5a where Siwa uses the same words for his own body, in contra- 
distinction to awakta, the hunter’s body. Here, however, it is obvious from the 
context that it means: ‘the body of L. which rightfully belongs to us’. 


30, 10a rumasana is an unusual form; the only possible interpretation is as an 
arealis of rumasani or rumase. 


30,10d—1ilb The function and activities of ‘the worthy Citragupta’ are depicted 
very vividly and realistically in these lines. He is the keeper of the records of 
the good and evil deeds of human beings for Yama, and as such is well-known 
both from Skt. and OJ literature (see T 1, p. 623, where his name is also given 
as Citragotra; this is also the name of the author of the Sudamala and Sri 
Tafijun). On Balinese paintings he is depicted as studying his records (see p. 52). 
The only puzzling element in this description is the word galih which apparently 
refers to the book, the written records or files of C., as he reads them (waca), 
checks them (galar), pointing at them with his finger (tinuduhan jariji) and 
turns them back and forth (winansu-wansulan). No satisfactory etymological 
explanation or confirmation from the sources in available to us for the meaning 
‘book’, ‘records’. In OJ galih only occurs in later texts, meaning ‘marrow’, 
‘energy’, ‘power’ — see lwir tan pagalth, ‘as if having no marrow, powerless’ (Z). 


30, 11ce kahunin, kahuni in, ‘mentioned’, from huni which has been interpreted 
as a (spelling?) variant of uni; no other examples of this form are known, 
however. 


31,3b The translation of this line is uncertain, particularly the translation of 
wanunan with ‘of which ... were made’. An alternative translation is ‘the shape 
of all the buildings was like a priceless jewel’, which would have the advantage 
of taking wanunan in its normal meaning of ‘building’; but this too would be 
syntactically unusual. There is a close parallel in the description of iwa’s heaven 
in AW 29, 10, where lines (b) and (c) read: 

grha ramya pitun siki midér upacara padatisaya 

hana sarwa mamk wanunan tka hanadhika puspamaya. 
These lines as a whole are not themselves unambiguous; however, it seems to be 
clear that in (c) upacdra are described, some of them ‘all made of’ (or ‘in the 
shape of’) ‘pure jewels’, others ‘made of flowers’. Reading aneka-n (‘various were 
the’) instead of haneka does not help us out. 
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31,3d The exact meaning of weda at this time is difficult to ascertain, but it 
seems certain that it was nearer to modern Balinese weda than to the Ancient 
Indian veda. On the former, and on stawa, see Hooykaas, 1964 and 1966, passim 
(see Index to 1966). 


31,4b This line presents us with a curious philological problem. Our inter- 
pretation of the text is a conjecture, based on the reading of A&D .This reading 
is not in itself untranslatable: it would mean ‘the god Gana’ or ‘the Gana gods’. 
It is highly improbable that the Ganas, the victorious warriors of the preceding 
cantos, would be allowed into the presence of Siwa and his spouse. It would be 
much more probable for Ganesa to be present with his divine parents. 

Gana is, in fact, known to be used as a variant of GaneSa both in Skt. and in OJ 
(Monier-Williams gives Wilson as a reference: see SD 28,11, also Hooykaas, 
1964, p. 210, 212, etc.). And GaneSa is indeed sometimes found and depicted in 
the presence of his divine parents. One (minor) objection against this interpretation 
is that this name is Gana, not Gana as the metre requires here. Another (major) 
objection against the adoption of this reading is that it is not consistent with 
the meaning of the next line, in which the beauty of someone mentioned in line 
(b) (hajénnya) is compared to that of Ratih, the goddess of Love. Sex precludes 
this comparison from referring to the male god Ganesa, whereas grammar (-nya 
instead of -nira) as well as logic preclude the poetical comparison of Siwa’s 
spouse Uma to Ratih, the wife of Kama, hierarchically her inferior! Therefore 
we have permitted ourselves the change of hyangand to hargand, even though 
both the h and the long a in the second syllable are suspect (although for the 
h we could compare the ikan hamarasundari in 32,1a). The readings of B, C 
and G do not have the syllables gana and have made up for them in some way 
or other; as, however, it is not clear how sav hyan could refer to the heavenly 
women specifically (as the following lines imply), these readings do not appear 
to be very plausible either, but rather seem to be later corrections by copyists 
who did not understand what they read in the original. 


31,4c There can be little doubt as to the meaning of the words hajéunyadpendah 
hyan Ratih. Still the form apendah as such is doubtful. In general there seems 
to be some confusion in Balinese mss. of OJ texts between three or four different 
lexical items: 1. pindah (Mal. pindah), ‘to change, to become something different’ ; 
2. two words pinda: (a) pinda, ‘form, shape, appearance’, from which are derived 
apinda, ‘to have the form of, to be like’, etc., and amuinda, ‘to take the form of, 
to be incarnated as’; and (b) pinda, ‘sum, total’, from which there is a (m)apinda, 
‘to the amount of, totalling’, and (mJamuinda, ‘to collect, to bring together, to 
form (a total of)’; 3. indah (Mal. indah) from which endah, ‘to have a beautiful 
form, to be or become beautiful, wonderful, strange’ but also ‘just like, the same 
as’; from this there is also pendah, apparently with diverse meanings: in AW 6, 5d 
-n pendah is clearly ‘to change form’; tan pendah in various places is as clearly 
‘not different from, just the same’, whereas here we have apendah ‘to be like’. 
Cf. also Mod. Jav. pendah, ‘different’, but also lir pendah and tan pendah, both 
meaning ‘just the same as’. It should be remarked that Tanakun also uses apinda 
with the meaning of ‘to look, to seem’. Perhaps one could read also hajdinya 
pendah, as apendah seems a strange form in any case. 


32,1—4 Here at last the poet has an opportunity to dwell on feminine beauty, 
an indispensable element of a good kakawin. We do not get the impression that 
the poet himself is emotionally involved in this passage. Not only are these four 
stanzas insignificant from a quantitative point of view — when we compare them, 
for example, with the countless stanzas devoted to the battle scenes — but they 
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seem to be rather flat qualitatively speaking as well, containing a series of clichés 
which, moreover, are sometimes not logically connected. They do not give occasion 
for detailed commentary, although we do not mean to say that the text was always 
clear to us in every detail. 


32, 1c apinda masému Iuh is an example of bad style, ‘the charm ... seemed 
to be like tears’. Is G, with madhu muluh, closer to the original reading after 
all? ‘The sweetness of her eyes was like honey’ is a perfect cliché; what, however, 
does wuluh mean in that case? Z’s material suggests some connection of wuluh 
with ‘honey’ or ‘sweetness’, see SD 27,10 madhu wuluh, cf. 39,7 sidhu mungwin 
wuluh: ‘rum in a bamboo’. Is madhu muluh a variant of this — or an error? 
In that case, however, the tears would be left out of the picture and the ‘smarting 
of the kohl’ would hang in the air, while the meaning of pamrih in sipat appears 
to be certain, according to Z. Or could muluh mean ‘to become as wuluh’ (?), 
ie. as a result of ‘the smarting of the kohl’? 


32,3 This again is an extended comparison in which the ocean is introduced 
(see 28,2); this time the beauty of a heavenly woman is compared to the ocean 
of honey (madhusigara — note the Javanese order of the Skt. words jalanidhi 
madhu) — its ripples being the lady’s glances, its reefs the line of her eyebrows, 
which in other places is often represented as a dangerous weapon, and its waves 
her loose tresses. In (d) the comparison is resumed in the expression that such 
beauty will inevitably ‘shipwreck’ the passion of anyone approaching such a 
woman — in OJ jahat is apparently used specifically for ‘shipwrecked’, see T 
(4, 348) maparahu jahat; see also HW 23,7, banawa kajahat and SD 5,10, 
banyagalara kajahat. — For kapantés Z gives abundant material; apparently it 
was originally a noun: ‘the natural quality of...’ 


33, 2a This translation is not beyond doubt. We assume niwytt to mean ‘the 
disappearance of all forms of consciousness in yoga’, hence practically the final 
stage of yoga — we therefore translated it with ‘the state of complete abstraction’. 
It remains open to discussion whether this is not stretching the meaning of nizurti 
too far. In Skt. it means: ‘ceasing’, ‘abstaining’, ‘ceasing from worldly acts’, 
‘inactivity’ (opposed to prawrti). We find it in this latter sense in Agp. 355, 28-29, 
where the three activities tapa, yajna, kirtt are opposed to yoga as prawrti to 
mwurti. In Tantristic usage we observe a shift in the meaning of these words: 
prawrti there comes to mean ‘right-hand’ yoga, which “‘suppresses the operation 
of the sense organs and in this way tries to liberate the ‘self? from all illusion”, 
whereas niwrti becomes the ‘left-hand’ path in which “the senses are deliberately 
brought into contact with everything that tempts them in order to experience the 
relativity of this temptation and to rise above it and thus to become master of 
it” (Pott, 1966, p. 13; see also pp. 24-25). It is therefore uncertain whether niwrtt 
can really mean ‘the ultimate result of yoga’. Another translation would be 
(reading diksddiniwrti as one Skt. compound) ‘In the left-hand path consisting 
of consecration, etc. you form the absolute end, you par excellence and none 
other’. In this translation atita would be unusual, however. 


33, 2d ddi (‘etcetera’) after jangama is really redundant as the pair sthdwara- 
jangama in itself expresses the totality of all that exists. 


35, 3d adadi is unusual; perhaps we should read: kasthnya dadi. 


36,2b For t-ajar-ajarén see Introduction; wmulahkéna instead of uwmulahakéna 
is irregular; but to read umulah kéna-n as two words would make the line 
untranslatable. 
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36,2c—d A noteworthy and indubitable case of enjambment ! 


37,1la gurugréha: ‘the house of the teacher’ seems obvious. The Balinese seem 
to have misunderstood this word and read it as gurugraha and interpreted it as 
Gurughira, ‘Guru’s Spouse’ = Parwati (Hooykaas, 1964, p. 214 and 224). — 
For a running commentary on this Canto see Introduction, Section 12. 


3%7,2d bhatadra Siwalinga is difficult to render adequately. It means ‘The Lord 
Siwa as he becomes manifest in his linga’. For the Siwalinga cult in Java and 
Bali see Hooykaas (1964, p. 141-190) and the earlier literature mentioned there. 


37,3b macampaka, ‘with’, ‘and’ campaka; this use of ma- continuing an 
enumeration was already known to Kern (V.G. 8, p. 201, footnote 1). 


37, 3d It is not certain whether arja indicates a specific kind of maja, as it 
does in the more frequent gambir arja and séréh arja (see 3a), or whether it is 
just a stopgap as is apparently the case with arja in many places in OJ literature. 
It may also underline the specific importance of the maja leaves in this ceremony, 
which would otherwise receive remarkably little stress, in view of the preceding 
story and of what we know about the ceremony from other places. In the Balinese 
Siwaratri text the offering of maja leaves is also dealt with in some detail before 
the enumeration of the other sacrificial flowers begins (Hooykaas, 1964, p. 212, 
1. 33-47). In a Puja Siwa-Ratri from Lombok kindly made available to us by 
Hooykaas, mention is made of sémt m maya aréja (line 234). 


37,4a sudipa might be taken as an adjective: ‘brilliant ghee’; however, the 
combination dhipa dipa is so common in OJ as well as in Bal. mantra (see 
Hooykaas, 1966, Index, passim) that our translation is much more probable. 


37,4c matsyaka is a puzzle — in Skt. it only occurs with the meaning ‘a little 
fish’. It has been taken as a synonym of matsya in its Indonesian meaning of 
‘meat’ (cf. Jav. twak). 


37, 5b In accordance with Z we have taken arja in the Balinese sense of 
‘a dancing-performance’ here, even though there is no other place in OJ literature 
in which this meaning seems to occur; afasan instead of amasan is unusual. 


37, 6b On Veda see footnote to 31, 3d. 


37, 8a—10b have been translated by Hooykaas, 1964, p. 198. Apart from minor 
differences and our correction of sapacarah to sapawarah in 10b, the one main 
point on which we deviate from Hooykaas is the translation of abalik in 9c; 
Hooykaas’ translation of tan abalik prih wm hatt is not possible syntactically (we 
would expect abalik tan prih in hati), nor is it in accordance with the normal 
meaning of (a)balik: ‘to return to a former state’, ‘again...’; for a close parallel 
to our text see AW 12,4: 


kadt masalin Sarira sukha tan pabalik prihatt. 


38, 1d panamunya rinran 1 manahnya is not quite clear; panamun means ‘a means 
of stilling’, and we would expect: panamun 1 rinran 1 manahnya, see also Z. 
However, there is a very close parallel to this text in Tanakun’s other kakawin, 


WS 87: 
baryan tapwan sah pinakapanamunya prth in hati. 
Here, too, ya as a separate word would not fit the syntax, nor would the reading 


-panamun 1 a- fit in either of the two. There can hardly be any doubt about 
the meaning. 
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Following Canto 39 each MS. has a colophon. These colophons are given below, 
with a tentative translation. 


A nke lamban Siwaratri pascat tinulis rin Amlaptra 1én6n 
de sam anama Madhya Jalaja sira kédwa hayu nuruni 
nirguna n tan wruh in basa-basita nin gurilagu mwan tata 
ntuk nin kédwa nira n wruh in tatwa nikan lamban Lubdhakatmaka 


Iti Lubdhaka samapta. Duk puput sinurat rontal iki, dawég rin dina, wu, ka, bu; 
ca, bya, ma, ka, dadi, wara Gumrég, thithi, badrawada masa, krsnapaksa rin 
cattrti, yapwan samankana diwaSanya piirna linikittha, sparsa pratiti samiitphade 
nkana, naksatra nika: rohini martha sampadah. Rah, windu; téngék, 5; babadnya, 
i §aka, 1750. 


Nkanen Bhayabhyadesa, sédék timira diwasa. Paryantusakna wirupa nin aksa- 
rankw iki, wet nin kuran kawotnya, bap kawnan, mwan amalantin, apan olih in 
wigunalpa sastra, wwan antyanta nistura, papa, kajantaka, duhkha mahahara, 
Iwir tan rin rat ungwanya panému sansarépth, syuh Sirna nana, bwat tiniban 
duhkha mahabhara kahiran-hiran, kadédétan twas, wyakti makakekelik in sajagat 
mwan kadadin, mankana san anurat, marmanin milw anular san hyan haji, maka- 
panlila sukska nin twas, pala-palar amangih swasta nin swacitta matra, makantni 
san sweccha amaca, mogha amangih dirghayusa, pariptirna, wastu. Aum gmim 
Ganadipataye namah, aum sri Gurupadukebyo namah, aum Saradswatye namah 
swaha, aum siddhir astu, tat astu, astu, swaha. 


Now the poem Siwaratri has been written in beautiful Amlapura (= Gélgél) 

By the sage named Madhya Jalaja, who strives after blessedness by means 
of copying it. 

Worthless is he who knows nothing of the power! of the rules of poetics 
and composition ; 

It is only the result of his efforts to discover the essence of the poem of 
the Soul of Lubdhaka. 


Such is the Lubdhaka completed. The time when these lontar palm-leaves had 
finally been copied fell on the day Wurukun-Kaliwon-Budha; Candra-Abhyantara, 
(ma ka dadi?), thus in the week Gumrég; the lunar day was: in the month 
Bhadrawada on the 14th of the dark fortnight — indeed (this) was the time when 
it was completely copied, at the auspicious time of Sparsa (pratithisamutpada, 
T 3,333) ; the lunar asterism was Rohini in favourable conjunction (amrtasampad °) ; 
units: 0; tens: 5; its babad (?) was in the Saka year 1750 (= A.D. 1828). 


There in the north-westerly (?) district, at the time of darkness; excuse the 
ugliness of these letters of mine, because of lack of attention to them; they are 
completely inferior, and just hang together — the work of one lacking knowledge 
of literature, someone exceedingly lowly, miserable, in a woeful state, weighed 
down by great unhappiness; the way in which he has met trouble and difficulties 
is beyond belief, crushed and broken, on him very heavy misfortunes have fallen, 
(he is) put to shame, oppressed in spirit, and certainly abhorred by the whole 
world and creation — such is the writer, and that is why he also copies the holy 
lore, as a comfort for the sadness of his heart, in the hope that he may find a 
little well-being for his own mind, as well as for him who is so well-disposed as 
to read it — may he find long life, perfect peace, and blessing. Aum gmim! 
Homage to Ganadhipati; aum! Homage at the feet of the revered Teacher; aum! 
Homage to Saraswati; hail! aum! May it succeed; may that be, astu, hail! 


1 basa-basita may be a blending of bhdsa-bhasita and wasa-wasSitwa. 
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B Itya n tan Siwaratri wiis linikita n kawyan disanyalano. 


Such is the Siwaratri, copied; Kawyan is the district beautiful. (See for the 
place-name, which also occurs in the colophon of Nag., Pigeaud, 1960-63, IV p. 346). 


C Iti Siwaratri samapta, tlas (s)inurat rin Punyatirtha, dya san aparab 
Mrtajfiana, rin dina, ca, pwa, Pahan, pan, pin, 9, Sasi, ka, 8, rah, 8 téngék, 1. 


(This is followed on the last lontar leaf by a passage which is identical with 
37, 2a-4d, beginning with ri sampuni ... and ending with matsyaka.) 


Such is the Siwaratri completed, copied in Punyatirtha, by the sage bearing the 
name Mrtajfiana, on the day Candra-Pon, the wuku Pahan, under the waning 
moon, the 9th, in the 8th month, in the year ’18. 


D Iti Siwalusanya 


Such is the Siwa ... (?) 


E_ Identical with that of C, showing that E is therefore a copy of C. The end 
of C is missing in E. 


With regard to MS. B (Cod. Or. 5023) it might be useful to give the following 
additional information which, though not directly relevant to the study of the SR, 
may be of importance for further study of the texts contained in this manuscript 
and of the cultural context in which these texts have functioned. For it is this 


same manuscript which contains the only copy of the Nag., as well as a number 
of other OJ texts. (See Pigeaud, 1968, p. 254.) 


Now the beginning of the text of SR proper is found on page 2b; this beginning 
is preceded by pp. la, lb and 2a; la is blank; 1b starts with awighnam astur, 
followed by the first stanza of the poem SR. After that comes a passage describing 
historical events which apparently took place in Bali in Saka 1659-1660 (A.D. 
1737-1738). Page 2a starts anew with awighnam astu, followed by the first three 
stanzas (Canto 1) of SR. After that reference is again made to events of the 
year 1660. For the sake of completeness these passages are given below. 


(1b) Wruh ta luna candra ocahin wayahan Bulelen. 


Ktut Angahan kadsé kutha ilan bukit pondon rin Banle, kadémak sakén Kara- 
nasém, makaSraya dene n Satru, panawér, pafical, sa, 8. Be, gun, 438. nan..sarpha 
(?) i saka, marga prapafica (crossed out, and pustaka written below) rasa watu 
(wa crossed out, and vgal added below) 1659. Nénah Jalantik rin Babandém, 
mungah in senapati I Pamayasan. 


Awkasan Kétut Angahan kadémak antuk ida Nénah Gyafiar, rin dina bu, u, 
Kulantir. I saka stinya rasa bramara purusa 1660, wesSakamasa. 


Nénah Jalantik karin Babandém. Anénén, mara kapagubugan malipwan. 


I Pamayasan wulih di Salumban miwah Nénah Jalantik mara kasadajan bwitane, 
mandég, malipwan ka Babandém. 


(Kétut Angahan, having moved to Banle, was attacked from Karanasém, and 
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took refuge from the enemy in the year 1659. Nénah Jalantik of Babandém went 
up to general I Pamayasan. Finally Kétut Angahan was attacked by Nénah 
Gyafiar, in 1660. Nénah Jalantik stayed in Babandém... I Pamayasan went back 
with him to Salumban, etc.) 


(2a) Mau girindra wansaja. Ndanduran. Kyayi alit padanaji Sidémén, tumindak 
marin sibétan, pinda nin asisihan rin Nénah Jalantik, makaéraya n san dwija 
pinatih, ra, u, Wukir, $a 4, babad, windu rasa ghana tungal, 1660. 


(Nénah Jalantik is referred to again, and the year 1660.) 


It is possible that these historical events are referred to in the Babad Bla-Batuh 
(ed. Berg, 1932); see the summary of contents, pp. XXX-XXXIV. This work 
deals with the story of the Jalantik family in Bali, and the reader is referred to 
it for further particulars. 


PART TWO 


INDIAN SOURCE OF THE KAKAWIN 


1. Vartous Versions of the Story 


The primary purpose of the present research was to find an account 
of the Sivaratri story in India similar to that contained in the Old 
Javanese kakawnin. Before the discussion can commence, however, two 
things must be pointed out. In the first place the present research can 
in no way be described as complete. What is found below is simply 
what has come to light as the result of brief and incomplete searching 
in both Sanskrit texts and in secondary works about India. In the 
second place, the nature of the material collected for comparison must 
be made clear. The Sanskrit texts are taken from the Puranas, works 
of diverse and sometimes vast content whose origins and distribution 
throughout India are still obscure. In the case of both the Sanskrit 
texts and the secondary sources the stories are presented sometimes in 
great detail, sometimes only the briefest summary is given, and in the 
case of the secondary sources there is perhaps the added hazard of 
wrong or partially understood information having been passed on, 
which only a detailed and thorough investigation could bring to light. 
In view of this, it was thought best to give a more or less detailed 
account of the material contained in the Sanskrit texts which have 
been read, mentioning the secondary material in footnotes only, and, 
keeping the purpose of the exercise in mind, to devote most attention to 
that Sanskrit account which was closest to the Old Javanese kakawin. 

Very briefly, the purpose of the story of the hunter, in India as in 
Indonesia, was to illustrate the rewards in store for a person who 
observed the Night of Siva. Even the most wicked person of the meanest 
social position could escape the harsh punishment of Yama’s hell and 
be raised to enjoy the fruits of Siva’s heaven, if he observed the vigil 
and fasted and worshipped the linga on the Night of Siva, even if this 
was not a deliberate action on his part. 

It is interesting to note that the earliest mention of the Sivaratri 
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story in European sources,’ is from the pen of the seventeenth century 
Dutch clergyman Philippus Baldaeus in 1672. In his book Beschryvinge 
der Oost-Indische Kusten Malabar en Choromandel der selver aengren- 
sende Koninckrijcken en Vorstendomme als oock het Keiserryck Ceylon 
nevens de Afgoderye der Oost-Indische Heijdenen he mentions the fast 
Zuiverasiri (Sivaratri) held in the month February, and tells the story 
which was associated with this fast.” It concerned a forest dweller called 


1 Another early missionary and critic of Baldaeus, the German Bartholomaus 
Ziegenbalg, Malabarisches Heidenthums, 1711, pp. 88-89, writes about a yearly 
‘“‘Fastnacht, welche in Februario Monat einfalt und Tschiwardtrs genant wird”. 
Another early account is to be found on p. 152 of Dr. Olfert Dapper’s Asia, 
of naukeurige beschryving van het Ryk des Grooten Mogols en een groot 
gedeelte van Indien, published in 1672. A story which involved a tiger was 
known to H. H. Wilson when he wrote an account of “The Religious Festivals 
of the Hindus” in 1846 in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society; this story 
appears also to be known in Bali, see pp. 261, 288 below. 


A Bengali student of Professor Galestin, Miss M. Khatun, presented him 
with a number of pamphlets, written in Bengali, which contained information 
on the festival of Sivaratri. In one of these was the story of the experiences 
of a hunter on the Night of Siva, similar to the story recorded by the Abbé 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, pp. 706-708, and 
which he claimed to have taken from the Skandapurana. This concerned a 
hunter who lived in Benares, a man of short stature, dark complexion and 
of violent temper. One day, when out hunting, he caught so many birds that 
he could hardly carry them and as the night was coming on, fearing he might 
lose his catch and perhaps be eaten himself by wild animals, he took refuge 
in a vepu (bilva ed.) or margosa tree. Cold, hungry and terrified he spent 
a miserable night (in the month Phalguna). During the night he moved about 
in the tree and in doing so shook the branches of the tree; dew together with 
leaves, flowers and fruit fell down on to a linga which happened to be under- 
neath. The hunter returned home in the morning only to die a few days later. 
Yama sent his emissaries to collect him, but Siva, when he heard what was 
happening, sent his own messengers off to rescue the hunter. A violent quarrel 
ensued which soon turned into a battle which Siva’s messengers finally won. 
When Yama heard what had happened, he went to Kailasa to complain to 
Siva in person. When he arrived at the gate of Siva’s palace he met Nandi 
to whom he explained what had happened. Nandi then explained to him how 
the hunter came to be allowed to reach the Kailasa. 


P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasdstra, Vol. V, part I, pp. 225-236, gives 
the most comprehensive account of the Night of Siva of all secondary sources 
to my knowledge. Other accounts in secondary sources are M. M. Underhill, 
The Hindu Religious Year, pp. 93-94; R. E. Enthoven, Folklore Notes, Vol. I, 
pp. 23-24; C. H. Buck, Faiths, Fairs and Festivals of India, pp. 83-85; W. J. 
Wilkins, Modern Hinduism, Being an Account of the Religion and Life of the 
Hindus in. Northern India, pp. 295-296; H. von Glassenapp, Der Hinduismus, 
Religion und Gesellschaft im heutigen Indien, p. 64; Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics ed. J. Hastings, s.v. stvardatri. 


2 Pp. 180-182, ‘‘Afgoderye der Oost-Indische Heydenen”. 
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Beri who liked to hunt. Once in search of birds near a tank he climbed 
a cuola tree where he remained awake without food the whole night. 
To stop himself from falling out of the tree he plucked leaves from 
the tree and dropped them down on to a Zuivelinga (Stvalinga) which 
unbeknown to him stood under the tree. In the morning he returned 
home and several years later died. He was brought before Chiraputren 
(Citragupta’) who, finding that his life had been one of wickedness, 
condemned him to be taken to hell. As Yama’s servants took him off, 
Ixora (ISvara) rescued him and took him to paradise, explaining that 
his unwitting worship of the linga had set him free from the power 
of the Devil. Some people, claimed Baldaeus, said the hunter did not 
come down out of the tree because of a tiger underneath. He had begged 
the tiger to be allowed to go home and take leave of his family but 
the tiger at first refused, fearing some trick, but when the hunter swore 
by Ixora that he would return, he let him go. When the hunter had 
returned home and had eaten, he explained to his wife and children 
what had happened. His wife, and then his children, offered to go back 
in his place but the hunter would not allow them. Arguing, they all 
went together to ask the tiger to eat them but the tiger, when confronted 
with this situation, was at a loss to know what he should do. How 
could he deprive the children of their parents and yet, if he was to eat 
the children, he would be guilty of an even greater crime. He was 
saved from his dilemma by Ixora who came, gathered them all up, 
tiger and all, and took them off to paradise. 

Baldaeus, man of God, could not let the obviously thorny theological 
implications that this story presented go by without comment, “O 
schrikkelijke ketenen der duysternisse, waar mede deze ellendige tot 
den wille des Sathans geknevelt zijn en gebonden, 2 Tim. 2. 26. Men 
moet zich verwonderen ten hooghsten hoe zulke dikke en drie dobbelde 
Aegyptische duysterheyt in’t herte van een redelijke Mensche kan 
komen...” * Was it theologically correct to suggest, as the story did, 
that is was wrong to kill “onredelijke Dieren” (unreasoning animals) ? 
Who had ever heard of a “verstandigen en zoo conscientieuzen Tyger” 
or “dat de Tygers mede in ’t Paradijs komen” ? # 


3 “Oh terrible chains of darkness, with which these miserable ones are fettered 
and bound to Satan’s will! (2 Tim. 2,26) One marvels in the extreme how 
such thick, threefold Egyptian darkness can arise in the heart of a reasoning 
human being...” 

4 ...“‘sensible and so conscientious tiger” or “that tigers also go to Heaven’? 
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In the Jiianasamhita of the Sivapurana,’ in a conversation between 
a suta and the rsis there is an account of the Night of Siva. In answer 
to the rsts’ question as to which rite Siva rewarded with eternal bliss, 
the sita explained that Siva himself had once been asked the same 
question by Visnu and Siva’s wife. On that occasion he had answered 
that the observance of the Night of Siva was the most excellent of all 
and had gone on to praise it, indicating the date (14th of the dark 
fortnight of Magha) on which it should take place and the rewards 
which ensued [adhydya 72]. When the rsis had heard this, they asked 
the sita to tell them the rules for the performance of the rite. The 
sita explained these [adhydya 73] and then the rsts went on to ask 
him to tell them the story of a man who had observed the Night of 
Siva unwittingly and the reward he had obtained. 

The story concerned a Nisada (Bhilla) called Rurudruha. He was 
a cruel man and had never once performed a single virtuous deed from 
his childhood on. He spent his days hunting and one day, which 
happened to be that on which the Night of Siva was observed and 
about which Rurudruha knew nothing, he was asked by his mother, 
father and wife to go in search of food for them. Picking up his bow 
he went off into the forest where he wandered about in search of game, 
but by the time the sun had set he had caught nothing. Feeling it would 
be impossible to go home empty-handed and worrying what would 
become of his family if he did not catch anything, he decided to climb 
into a bilva tree which grew on the bank of a tank where he felt sure 
animals would come to drink. He had eaten nothing that day and had 
drunk only a little water [73, 4-16]. 

No animal appeared until the first watch of the night, when a doe 
came in search of water. As soon as Rurudruha saw her he placed an 
arrow in lis bow. In doing this he dropped water and leaves from the 
tree onto a lJiiga underneath and so his sins began to be absolved. 
The doe, seeing the hunter, asked what he intended to do. Rurudruha 
replied that he wanted to kill her to provide food for his family. The 


5 Adhydyas 71-73. A similar story to this is contained in a small book written 
in Kannada, $ri Sivalilamrta, which quotes it from the Skandapurdna. This 
was translated for Professor Galestin by a former student, S. V. Raghavendra 
Char. Rai Bahadur, B.A. and Gupte, F.Z.S., Hindu Holidays and Cercmonials, 
pp. 214-222, cite the ‘Shivaratri-Vratkatha” from the Lingapurana as their 
source for a variant of this theme. S. M. Natesa Sastri, /ftndu Feasts, Fasts 
and Ceremonies, pp. 89-96, describes a similar story simply as a ‘“‘Puranic 
legend”. P. Thomas, Epics, Myths and Legends of India, pp. 94-95, mentions 
this version of the story too. 
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doe rejoiced that her worthless body would be of some use, but asked 
him to let her go first to see that her children were safely in the care 
of her husband. Rurudruha suspected that she was only trying to 
escape him and save her life. However when she called down upon 
herself the consequences of the sin of the brahmin who neglected the 
daily rites, the wife who disobeyed her husband, the man who neglected 
the dharma etc., should she not return, he let her go. The first watch 
drew to a close [73, 16-37]. 

Then a second doe, the sister of the first, came in search of water. 
When Rurudruha saw her he placed an arrow in his bow and in doing 
so once again dropped water and leaves onto the /inga under the tree. 
As soon as the dce saw the hunter in the tree she asked what he was 
going to do, and when he had answered her as he had done the first 
doe, she also asked him to let her go and commend her children to 
the care of her husband. The hunter again suspected a trick to allow 
her to escape, but when she had called down upon herself the conse- 
quences of various sins should she not return, he let her go. So it was 
that the second watch drew to a close [73, 37-50]. 

A buck came along the watercourse. As soon as Rurudruha saw 
him he prepared his bow and once again as he did so he dropped water 
and leaves from the tree onto the /inga underneath. Once again he was 
asked what he intended to do and explained as he had done before. 
The buck rejoiced that his body would serve some useful purpose but 
asked to be allowed to go and see that his children were safely in the 
hands of their mother. Rurudruha answered, claiming that he had 
already been cheated by the two other deer who had still not returned ; 
the buck too was only trying to escape. The buck asserted that he was 
honest and called down upon himself the consequences of the sins of 
the man who has intercourse during the daily rites, who breaks the 
fast on the Night of Siva, who lies, etc., should he not return. Rurudruha 
let him go and the third watch drew to a close [73, 50-69]. 

The three deer, when they had returned home, discovered that they 
had all promised to return to the hunter. Each wished to return in the 
place of the others. Finally, when they had comforted their children 
and given them into the care of neighbours, they all went back to 
the hunter [73, 70-77]. 

When Rurudruha saw them coming he made his bow ready and 
once again knocked water and leaves from the tree down onto the 
linga underneath and by so honouring Siva in the fourth watch of 
the night all his sins were absolved. The buck told the hunter to kill 
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them all so that their bodies might serve a useful purpose, but Ruru- 
druha, now fully enlightened, was amazed at the honesty and generosity 
of the deer, and became aware of his own cruelty and the banality of 
his life. He threw his bow and arrow aside and told the deer to go 
away [73, 78-87]. 

At that moment Siva appeared before Rurudruha and rewarded him, 
instructing him to partake of all those things which delighted the mind, 
a palace and a large family. Rama would appear before him, and when 
Rurudruha had praised him with devotion, he would obtain final release 
along with all righteous people. In the meantime the deer who were 
present before Siva obtained final release and, climbing onto a celestial 
chariot, were brought with their children to Siva’s heaven [73, 87-96]. 

Thus it was that the hunter Rurudruha unwittingly observed the 
Night of Siva and as a result attained unity with Siva. The sita con- 
cluded his account with a recommendation to others to perform the 


rite [73, 96-102]. 


In the Kedarakhanda, the first section of the Mahesvarakhanda, in 
Skandapurana,® there appears another account of the Night of Siva, 
this time in a discussion between rsis and the sage Lomasa. In the 
course of demonstrating the rewards to be had from devotion to Siva, 
Lomasa tells the rsis the story of a Kirata (Puskasa) called Canda 
(32, 92-96]. Both he and his wife were wicked and cruel. He enjoyed 
killing all kinds of creatures, deer, porcupines, rhinoceroses, birds and 
even brahmins [33, 1-9]. One day, which happened to be the fourteenth 
of the dark fortnight in the month Magha, he had climbed into a bilva 


© Adhyayas 32, 92-96 — 33. Kane, ibid., pp. 226-7, gives a summary of this story. 
In the Brahmottarakhanda of the Brahmakhanda in the Skandapurana, 
adhyaya 4, there is told the story of a king Vimardana from the land of the 
Kirdtas, who at one and the same time was intent on wickedness and devoted 
to Siva. Once, when they were alone, his wife, Kumudvati, asked him why 
this was so. The king told her about his own previous existence. Once on 
the Night of Siva during a great pijjd at a Siva temple in the town, Pampa, 
a dog, performed a number of pradaksinas of the temple; he was then beaten 
to death by the people standing near the doorway of the temple but because 
of the nearness of Siva he was reborn as a king. His wickedness, his cruel 
devouring of all, stemmed from an unrestrained greed for food. The king 
then told his wife of her own previous existence as a pigeon. She had met 
her death when one day a vulture had thrown her down from a pinnacle on 
a Siva temple where she had alighted to eat a piece of meat. Because this 
had occurred in the presence of Siva she was reborn a queen. There follows an 
account of the following seven existences of this royal couple and their attain- 
ment of Siva’s heaven because of the power obtained from the worship of Siva. 
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tree to watch for wild boar. Thirsty and hungry, he kept himself awake 
by dropping leaves from the tree down onto a linga underneath; he 
rinsed his mouth out and spat the water out over the /inga too. So it 
was that he unwittingly performed a rite in honour of Siva. In the 
morning he climbed down from the tree and began to fish [33, 10-15]. 

The previous evening his wife had gone to meet him at the town 
gate. When he had not returned home after sunset she began to worry. 
Perhaps her husband had been killed by an elephant or torn apart 
by a lion; perhaps he had fallen from a tree when searching for honey, 
perhaps he had been bitten by a snake. She returned home not knowing 
what she should do. After spending an anxious and sleepness night, and 
unable to eat, she set out in search of him the next morning [33, 16-24]. 

As she walked through the forest, she found him fishing on the 
other side of a river. Leaving the food she had brought with her on 
the bank she swam across to meet him. They both swam back to the 
bank, thus completing the rite together. Before Canda could eat the 
food his wife had brought for him, his dog ate it and Canda’s wife was 
extremely angry. Canda himself remained quite calm, telling her not 
to be obstinate and angry and instead to seek contentment through 
contemplation and understanding of the Truth [33, 25-37]. 

At this moment Siva’s emissaries arrived to take him to Siva’s 
heaven. Canda, unable to understand why this should happen, asked 
Virabhadra, the leader of the emissaries, to explain. Virabhadra told 
him that Siva was delighted that he had worshipped the litga and kept 
a vigil on this night in Magha, even if he had done so unaware of its 
significance. When he had been told this Canda stepped into the fore- 
most chariot and in a throng of Apsaras, Gandharvas and Vidyadharas, 
and to the accompaniment of music he was led into the presence of 
Siva [33, 38-64]. 

The rsis then asked Lomasa to tell them the origin of this rite. 
Lomasa’s reply begins with an explanation of the creation beginning 
with the Wheel of Time, ending with a list of tithts (moon days) and 
the god who favours each of them. The night of the fourteenth of the 
dark fortnight of the month is the most favoured time for a fast in 
honour of Siva. Lomasa then tells the story of the king Vicitravirya 
who in a previous existence had been born of a brahmin woman and 
a man of low caste. He had been an utterly contemptible man, gambling, 
drinking, stealing and enjoying intercourse with his mentor’s wife. 
Once on the Night of Siva he had remained awake near a linga and 
as a result of this vigil had been blessed by Siva to be reborn of royal 
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blood. The king because of his devoted observance of the Night of Siva 
had attained final release and intimate union with Siva. Other kings, 
Mandhatr, Dhundhumari, Hariscandradaya had all achieved salvation 
through the observance of the Night of Siva [33, 65-101]. 


In the Acarakhanda of the Parvakhanda in the Garudapurana™ there 
is a Short account of the Night of Siva. Brahma tells of the observance 
of the Night of Siva. Once Parvati asked Siva which was the greatest 
observance. Siva replied that if a man kept a watch on the fourteenth 
of the dark fortnight of the months Magha or Phalguna and praised 
Rudra then he would grant both pleasure and final release [124, 1-3]. 
Once there dwelt a wicked king Sundarasenaka on Mount Abu. One 
day he went to the forest with his dog. He caught nothing and when 
night came, hungry and thirsty he remained awake in a thicket on the 
bank of a pond. To protect himself he threw leaves onto a linga which 
stood there, unbeknown to him; as he sprinkled water about to lay 
the dust some of it fell on the nga, and when he dropped one of his 
arrows he went down on his knees before the /i71ga to pick it up and in 
the process touched the liga. In the morning he returned home and 
ate the food his wife offered him. When he died he was bound and 
carried off by Yama’s forces and was rescued, after a struggle, by Siva’s 
Ganas who brought him and his dog into the presence of Siva where 
they became Ganas [124, 4-11]. Immediately following upon this is a 
description of the procedure for conducting the observance of the Night 
of Siva, the mantras, the offerings, gifts, etc. [124, 11-23]. 


The Sanskrit account nearest to the Old Javanese kakawin is to be 
found in the Uttarakhanda of the Padmapurana.$ As the text and a 
translation are included in the present publication, only a brief sum- 
mary of the contents will be given here. 


ee 


T Adhyaya 124. Kane, tbid., pp. 225-226, 230-231, gives a fuller account of this 
version. He makes explicit mention of a bilva tree, but the edition of Khe- 
maraja makes no such mention of this tree. 

Agnipurana 193 gives a very short account of the Night of Siva only six 
Slokas in total. Agni explains what the devotee should do to observe the Night 
of Siva, how he should pray and what rewards he expects, mentioning that a 
wicked hunter Sundarasenaka once attained the merit resulting from the 
observance of this rite. 

H. B. Sarkar, Indian Influence on the Literature of Java and Bali, pp. 316- 
318, mentions that the story of the hunter also appears in the SAntiparvan 
of the Mahabharata; a quick search, however, has not brought it to light. 

8 Adhyayas 239-241. 
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The sage Vasistha in conversation with the king Diltpa told the 
king that the Night of Siva fell in the month of Magha, mentioning 
that an outcast who had fasted on this night succeeded in reaching 
Siva’s abode on the Mountain Kailasa [239, 79-81]. Dilipa asked how 
it had been possible for him to do this. Vasistha praised the observance 
of the Night of Siva as the greatest of all observances [240, 1-10] and 
went on to tell of a conversation between Siva and his consort. 

Siva had been sitting on the mountain Kailasa when his wife, Devesi, 
had asked him to tell her about it. Siva explained that the Night of 
Siva fell on the fourteenth of the dark fortnight of Magha or Phalguna. 
Other religious acts were not equal to even one ten-millionth part 
of this particular observance [240, 11-31]. 

To illustrate the reward to be obtained Siva told the story of a 
Nisada. He was a murderous and evil man, fond of eating meat. He 
dwelt in the mountains with his family providing for them by hunting. 
One day when he was out hunting for wild boar in the forest he had 
failed to catch anything by the time the sun had set. He decided he 
would keep watch during the night and took up a position in (under) 
a bilva tree near a pool and in order to clear the way he removed a 
number of branches from the tree and dropped them onto a “natural” 
linga which stood underneath. He had nothing to eat or drink and 
remained awake the whole night; when morning came and he had still 
caught nothing, he returned home empty-handed. He was met by his 
father who prepared food for him to eat [240, 32-48]. 

After some time he died and was seized by Yama’s Kinkaras. How- 
ever Siva, who saw what was happening, sent the Ganas to rescue him, 
saying that his sins had been absolved because of his observance of the 
Night of Siva [240, 48-50]. When the Ganas arrived on the scene and 
tried to take the Nisada away a great battle ensued. Finally they got 
the upper hand and carried the Nisada off to Siva, who rewarded him 
with a celestial body and a miraculous chariot, telling him to enjoy the 
pleasures of his heaven [240, 51-61]. 

In the meantime the Kinkaras had returned to Yama and told him 
what had happened. Yama asked Citragupta to check on the behaviour 
of the Nisada. Citragupta told Yama that according to his records the 
Nisada had been a thoroughly wicked man all his life. Yama determined 
to go to Siva to find out why this wicked man had been accepted into 
Siva’s heaven [240, 61-77]. 

Siva, when he had heard why Yama had come, explained that the 
Nisada had come to heaven because of his observance of the Night of 
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Siva. Yama, when he had heard this explanation, took leave of Siva 
and returned to his own realm [240, 78-103]. 

Devesi thanked Siva and asked him to tell her about the procedure 
for carrying out the rite on the Night of Siva. Siva then described to 
her the essentials of the rite, the series of rituals, the sorts of flowers 
to be used, the offerings of food, the gifts to be given at the completion 
of the rite, etc. [241, 1-25]. 

Siva pointed out, however, that if someone was unable to perform 
the rite as he has described it, or performed it in another way, it was 
of no great importance; the rewards would be the same. These rewards 
he then compared with those resulting from various other observances 
[241, 26-35] 

He then illustrated the power of the observance by listing the sorts 
of sinners who could be saved from damnation by the performance of 
the rite. Even the murderer of a brahmin, the man who violates the 
bed of his teacher, the murderer of an unborn child, the ungrateful, etc. 
could be released from the consequences of their sins [241, 36-55]. 

Vasistha concluded by underlining for Dilipa the rewards mentioned 
by Siva. The gods, gandharvas and the divine sages all wait in the 
presence of Siva to welcome and confer boons on the devotee who 
performs this rite on the Night of Siva. Whoever proclaims or hears 
about this rite shall be blessed in the heaven of Siva. Dilipa then went 
on to ask Vasistha about another Saivite rite [241, 56-71la]. 


2. Comparison of Siwaratrikalpa and Padmapuradna Uttarakhanda, 


239—241 


A quick glance at the summary of the kakawin® will be enough to 
indicate that it 1s closer to the account given in the Padmapurana than 
to any of the other Indian versions recorded above. If we forget the 
‘frame’ conversations between Dilipa and Vasistha in the Sanskrit and 
the mangala and final two cantos of the kakawin for the moment, then 
the sequence of events in both cases is the same. A hunter who lived 
in the mountains with his family went one day to the forest in search 
of game. By sunset he had caught nothing and so decided to spend the 
night watching for animals. He climbed into a bael tree which grew by 
a pond. Tired and hungry he dropped leaves from the tree onto a /tiga 


9 Pp. 7-12. 
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underneath. When morning came, still having caught nothing, he 
returned home. Some time later he died and was captured by the 
Kinkaras, Yama’s servants, but was rescued by the Ganas and brought 
to heaven, where he was rewarded by Siva. The Kinkaras returned to 
Yama and explained what had happened. Yama, after consulting with 
Citragupta, went to Siva to ask for an explanation. When the matter 
had been cleared up he returned home. Parvati, Siva’s wife, then asked 
her husband to describe the ritual for the observance of the Night of 
Siva, which Siva then gave, underlining the rewards to be derived from it. 

Equally clear is the fact that both works are didactic. It has already 
been pointed out ?° that the kKakawin is an unusual one, its individuality 
being in part due to this characteristic, which it shares with its Sanskrit 
counterpart. The passage in the Padmapurana has no literary preten- 
sions, and is at times highly condensed, sometimes repetitive and swollen 
with extensive lists. Siva’s answer to Parvati’s question about the 
ritual, wholly didactic in character, occupies 52 out of a total of 173 
slokas, approximately a third of the entire piece. The repeated praising 
of the observance and underlining of its substantial rewards, by both 
Siva and Vasistha, are characteristic of the wholly didactic character 
of this puranic passage. The story of the hunter, reduced to its bare 
essentials, 1s to be found twice; the second time, when Yama comes 
to Siva for an explanation of his action in allowing the hunter to come 
to heaven, the significance of the hunter’s sojourn in the forest can be 
left in no doubt in the reader’s mind after he has read Siva’s reply to 
Yama. But perhaps the most obvious demonstration is the context in 
which the account is presented — two ‘frame’ conversations, the first 
between Dilipa and Vasistha, and within it, that between Siva and 
Devesi. Seen within this context, the entire account in the Padma- 
purana in fact amounts to nothing more than the request for information 
about the observance of the Night of Siwa and the supplying of that 
information. 

Yet if these points of similarity are obvious the difference in character 
between the two versions is perhaps even more striking. The essential 
difference is due to the fact that the kakawin, as its generic description 
would suggest, presents the subject-matter in a form intended to be 
aesthetically beautiful, a work of art. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that it should give a fuller and more satisfactory account than the 
purdna, concentrated as it is upon its single purpose. The kakawin is 


10 Pp. 6, 33. 
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in fact typical of its kind in both form and language and in the inclusion 
of certain essential elements in its content. The descriptions of nature, 
the temple and the inhabited parts of the countryside which occupy the 
greater part of the hunter’s journey and make up about a sixth of the 
kakawin, the long description of the battle between the Ganas and 
Kinkaras which fills more than a third of the entire text, and the 
description of the heavenly nymphs in Siva’s heaven, are typical of this 
genre and poignantly demonstrate the difference in character between 
the two versions being compared. It is not without significance, how- 
ever, that while the Padmapurana does not contain these elements, the 
story there does contain the possibility for such additions, without 
distortion of the central theme. More than this, it would appear possible 
to suggest that Tanakun, if we accept for the moment that he worked 
from the present version of the story in the Padmapurana, added these 
three elements at points in the story where the purdna presents the best 
opportunity for doing so. The description of nature is contained in the 
passage dealing with the hunter’s journey into the forest; the purdna 
also lays emphasis on the battle, giving two descriptions of it, and 
therefore would have given Tanakun ample opportunity to expand at 
this point; the erotic description of the heavenly nymphs is found 
in the description of Siva’s realm, precisely where the Padmapurana 
mentions the presence of such women. 

At other points in the account the kakawin gives a much lengthier 
treatment than the purdna, but again the purdna provides an oppor- 
tunity for this to take place without any distortion of the central 
theme. The audience of Siva, when he sent the Ganas to rescue the 
hunter, and that of Yama when the Kinkaras were sent on their mission, 
the latter only hinted at in the purdna, are both treated fully in separate 
scenes in the kakawin. While in the purdna the episodes of the hunter’s 
home-coming and death receive only summary treatment, presumably 
because this episode was not strictly essential for the didactic purpose 
of the piece, in the kakawin the relationship between the hunter and 
his wife is explored by the poet in two cantos, touching because of the 
description of the plight of the man and his family, an element picked 
up later in the scene where the hunter, alarmed at the approach of the 
Kinkaras, cries out to his wife and family. It will be seen below 1! that 
while the Padmapurana merely suggests the theme of family relation- 
ship, other Indian versions develop this aspect of the story more fully. 


1m P. 187. 
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So it 1s possible that Tanakun may have had an even more positive 
encouragement in his exploration of this aspect than the present version 
from the Padmapurana would suggest. 

The fuller treatment at these points in the story in the kakawin has 
meant that its didactic content is less central than in the Indian purdna. 
Thus, for example, while approximately a third of the puranic account 
is devoted to Siva’s reply to Parvati’s question, concerning the ritual, 
in the kakawin this takes up only thirteen stanzas out of a total of two 
hundred and thirty-four, an eighteenth of the total work. Clearly then, 
it is possible to argue that the demands of the genre on the kakawin 
provide some explanation for the not insubstantial differences between 
the two versions under discussion, differences, however, which have 
not meant alterations in the central theme, which is the same in both 
works. Nevertheless, when one comes to make a detailed comparison 
of the two texts, it is to be expected that, in view of these differences, 
similarities in detail can be but few. 


Canto 2-/,1; 240, 32-44: The Hunter's Journey. 


It has just been mentioned that the two accounts of the hunter’s 
journey in the forest differ considerably ; the Sanskrit is highly con- 
densed, while the Old Javanese contains quite extensive descriptions 
of nature, a temple, and the inhabited parts of the countryside through 
which the hunter passes. Despite these considerable differences there 
are points for comparison. 


Canto 2, 1-3; 240, 32-35. In both accounts the hunter is described as 
a nisdda; ** while he is given the name Lubdhaka ® in the kakawin, he 
remains nameless in the purdna. Both the kakawin and the purdna 
specifically mention that he dwelt in the mountains with his family, 
for whom he provided by hunting, but while the kakawin mentions the 
sort of animals for which he hunted, the Padmapurana makes only a 
general remark to this effect,* apart from the mention of wild pig 
(vanasiikara) as the specific object of his hunt on the day of Sivaratri. 
Both texts mention the fact that he was clad in a dark blue jacket 


12 For the Sanskrit see note 1 on the translation. 

13 The nisdda is referred to in the Padmapurana with the word lubdhaka [240, 
37,42], but there is no reason to suggest that it is his name and it has been 
translated with the word “hunter”. 

14 Both texts mention the word mrga. 
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(krsnakaticuka Skt., krsndmbardékancuga OJ), and that he carried a bow 
and arrow (hri len larasnya OJ ; dhanurvame grhitva ca daksine saram 
uttamam Skt.) ; the purdna, however, also mentions an arm and finger 
guard of the sort worn by bowmen and a shield; the kakawin simply 
says that he had with him all the equipment necessary for the hunt. 


Canto 2,4; 240,36. The Padmapurdna mentions the fact that he in- 
tended to look for animals in the @srvamas (hermitages) in the forest. 
The kakawin mentions a number of religious communities which could 
be covered by this general term. 


Canto 4-5; 240, 37-43. In both accounts it is stated that the hunter 
had caught no animal by sunset when he came upon a stretch of water. 
The Sanskrit text is vague at this point, speaking only of ‘water near 
at hand’ Galam dsannam); the kakawin makes specific mention of a 
large lake (ranu magon). There the hunter decided to spend the night. 
The purdna only implies that he did this in order to keep watch for 
animals which would come to drink (karisye jagaram ratrau niscita 
mama jivika). The kakawin mentions also that the way home was 
dangerous. Having decided this he prepared himself a place to sleep 
(adan pakéjépan OJ) or to hide (prachannam kartum adrabdhas catmano 
gupttkdranam Skt.). 

It is difficult to determine from the Padmapurana whether he 
actually climbed into the bilva (bael) tree or not. It is not specifically 
mentioned, and from the fact that the /litiga was concealed by the 
branches and leaves of this tree, it seems unlikely that he would have 
had to climb the tree to obtain the leaves he dropped onto the /inga. 
The kakawin, however, specifically states that he climbed into the tree 
and sat on a branch overhanging the lake. 

The two versions differ as to his reasons for dropping the bael leaves 
onto the linga; the purdna says that it was to clear the way (imdrga- 
sodhane), while the kakawin says that it was to keep himself awake, 
so that he would not fall from the tree and be killed by wild animals. 
Both texts agree that the Jimya was a “natural” litiga, not fashioned 
by human hands (Siwalinga nora ginawe OJ; lingati svayaribhitam, 
Skt.). The kakawin, however, mentions that the /iiga lay “in the midst 
of the pool” (7t dalém ikan tatdka); interestingly enough the purdna 
says specifically that it was on the bank, concealed by the leafy branches 
of the bilva tree and amongst the ja/it bushes (jalimadhyatah). None of 
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the Sanskrit versions of the story that have been read for the present 
publication mention the /inga’s being in the water; jal: appears to be 
a word which 1s not common in Sanskrit. Could the Old Javanese poet 
have mistaken it for jala, ‘water’, remembering that the difference 
between long and short vowels appears not to have been phonemic 
in Old Javanese? 

Both texts give different reasons as to why no animals appeared 
during the night; the kakawin says that the “great power of his penance 
was counteracted by his evil nature’, while the purdna says that when 
the animals had caught his scent they fled fearing that they would be 
killed. At dawn he set out for home carrying his weapons (/aras hru 
OJ; tomara? Skt.). 


Canto 7-11,1,; 240, 44-49: The Hunter's Return Home and his Death. 


The two versions have little in common at this point. As was men- 
tioned above the purdana devotes only very little space to this part of 
the story. The kakawin on the other hand explores the relationship 
between husband and wife in more detail. However, the mood of 
tragedy and sorrow which surrounds this part of the kakawin is not 
altogether absent from the purdna where apart from recording the 
hunter’s death it is mentioned that the hunter’s children had gone off 
despairing (presumably because of the lack of food). It is worth drawing 
attention to the fact that the kakawin places a great deal of attention 
on the children both in the homecoming scene and at the death of 
the hunter. 

Both accounts draw attention to the hunter’s own hunger and to the 
fact that a meal was prepared for him. There 1s one striking difference, 
however. In the puradna the hunter was met by his father who saw 
him returning empty-handed; in the kakawin, on the other hand, it 
was the hunter’s wife who came to meet him, believing he had brought 
food home with him. It is only when he told her that she realized he 
had brought nothing. Both father and wife, however, show concern for 
the hunter’s well-being; this is cicar in the hakawin but only hinted at 
in the purdna in the father’s question putra kathasit radtrim upositah ? 

There is no trace in the Sanskrit of the hunter’s soul wandering 
aimlessly through the air, only mention that he was seized by the 
Kinkaras on the outskirts of Yama’s realm. 


16 He set out carrying a bow and arrow! 
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Cantos 11, 2-28, 240, 49-57: Battle between the Ganas and Kinkaras. 


The problems of making any meaningful comparison of the two stories 
at this point are considerable. At every point the kakawin is so much 
more extensive in its treatment that points for direct comparison are 
difficult to find. The audience at which Yama despatches the Kinkaras 
is not mentioned in the purdna; nor does the purdna contain the 
kakawin’s long descriptions of both the Ganas and Kinkaras as they 
set out to find the soul of the hunter, except for the mention of the 
fetters and cudgels carried by the Kinkaras; the kakawin mentions 
other weapons at this point.’® As for the Ganas, the purdna mentions 
only that there were large numbers of them, a point which is mentioned 
also in the kakawin. They are described in more detail in the scene 
where the Kinkaras report back to Yama, but as the kakawin also 
describes them there, a comparison will be left until then. There 1s no 
mention in the purdna either of the hunter’s despair after he had been 
caught by the Kinkaras or of the fact that he was bound by them. The 
only mention of the latter fact appears in the report of the Kinkaras 
to Yama, and there it is not they who bind him but the Ganas. 

The lengthy description of the actual battle in the kakawin has no 
counterpart in the puranic story, where it 1s dismissed in only a few 
lines. There are, however, details which are interesting to compare. 
In the kakawin,’” Siva summons his Ganas in expectation that the 
Kinkaras would seize the soul of the hunter and carry him off to Yama. 
In the purdna, however, the Ganas were despatched only when Siva 
realized that the hunter had already been captured by the Kinkaras. 
Canto 12 shows some similarity with 240, 49-50; in both places there 
is specific mention that the hunter had the right to be brought to Siva’s 
heaven because of his fast on the Night of Siva, and both mention the 
fact that the Ganas were sent off with (a) chariot(s); in both Siva 
instructs the Ganas that they should not waste any time in putting 
his instructions into effect. 


Canto 19; 240, 52-54. In both texts the Ganas arrive on the scene 
after the Kinkaras have captured the hunter; an argument develops 
and soon the two sides come to blows. The Ganas in both texts demand 
the release of the hunter who is described by them as noble and not 


16 Canto 14,5 pamigraha rikan nisdda could presumably be an indirect reference 
to “fetters”, as later on (Canto 15,6) they bind him up. 
17 Canto 11, 2-12. 
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deserving of such treatment. The Kinkaras refuse, pointing out that 
he was wicked. Canto 19, 4d of the Rakawin and 240, 54a in the purdna 
refer to the tortures in Yama’s hell; the Sanskrit makes a general 
reference to “the harsh punishments (of Yama)” (krirad yatanah), while 
the kakawin mentions “the Cow-Headed Cauldron” (tambra gohwaktra). 


Canto 28,9-10; 240, 56-57. While the two versions are again generally 
speaking close to each other, both noting in particular the wounds of 
the Kinkaras, there are only two close similarities. Amongst the wounds 
of the Kinkaras both note “heads which had been split open” (bhinna- 
mastakakadyah Skt.; siwak mastakanya OJ). Both also note that the 
Kinkaras fled back to Yama’s palace (gatas te yamamandiram Skt. ; 
anusi 16n Dharmarajén kadatwan OJ). 


Canto 29; 240,57-61; The Hunter is Rewarded by Siva. 


Generally speaking, the two texts remain close to each other; both 
mention the gift of a celestial body (diwyadeha Skt.; Sarira mukhya 
sahanén Siwapada OJ), of a chariot studded with jewels (wimanam ... 
naniratnasamadyuktam Skt.; ratnapuspaka OJ) and clothing (wara- 
bhisanaérja OJ; the Sanskrit describes the hunter’s celestial body as 
kundalabharanojjvalah). There is one very close similarity ; Canto 29, 
5b, c,d could almost be considered as a translation of 240, 60b: 


sasin ramya nikin Siwalaya kitéka wihikana mamuktya tar waneh 
yawat panca mahadibhita salawasnya-n imajarakén im jagattraya 

tawat mankana tékihén lawasananta tumému sukha rin Siwalaya. 
(Whatever is charming here in Siva’s heaven you will indeed be able 
to enjoy, and no-one else. 

For as long as the five great basic elements are taught in the three 
worlds, 

So long will you enjoy bliss in Siva’s heaven.) 


bhunksva bhogain mama pure yavad abhiitasamplavam 
(You must enjoy the pleasures of my realm until the dissolution of all 
things.) 


Canto 30; 240, 61-77: The Kinkaras Report to Yama. 


Here there are a number of similarities. In both cases, after the 
interruption of the preceding scene in Siva’s heaven, the story of the 
Kinkaras has had to be taken up again. Hence the similarity between 
240,61-2 and Canto 30,1. Dharmardjapurasthitah is matched by 
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t sampun tka pada tékén Yamdalaya and procus ca dharmarajanam 
krtanjahparigrahah by sumémbah 1 bhatara Dharma téhér ... parén 
majarakén rt... Attention is drawn in both cases to the injuries of 
the Kinkaras, but while in the kakawin it is part of the Kinkaras’ 
account of the battle, in the purdna it is part of the description as they 
stand before Yama; both mention that their heads had been smashed 
open (béntar 1 Sirah OJ ; jarjarikrtamastakGh Skt.). Both Canto 30, 2b 
and 240,64 mention Yama’s command to seize the hunter, Just as 
(etasminn eva kale Skt.; wawan OJ) the Kinkaras had taken hold of 
the hunter, the Ganas arrived on the scene (240, 64b; Canto 30, 2c-3a). 

At this point there is a description of the Ganas; the two texts, 
however, do not have much in common. Both mention the fact that 
the Ganas were three-eyed (trinetrah Skt.; tiga mata nika OJ), had 
many arms or hands (sahasrahastah Skt.; caturbhuja waneh mahasta 
dasa len Sata... OJ), and were carrying weapons; the purdna gives 
an extensive list (240,65a; 71), while the kakawin (Canto 30, 4a) 
simply mentions the fact they were armed with wardyudha (‘excellent 
weapons’). It was mentioned above that the kakawin also contained 
a description of the Ganas as they set out in search of the hunter. 
Two interesting points emerge from a comparison with this part of 
the kakawin. Canto 13,1d, kadi téka nin mahapralaya lampah ika 
gumuruh in nabhastala perhaps contains an allusion to 240, 65a, kald- 
gnwudrasanikasah. 240,66, drstighnah ... bhujangaharavalayah Sa- 
sinkakrtasekharah may perhaps be faintly echoed in Canto 14, 2, 
notably in the third line, rawit makucém mrém anlihati teja nin 
makutarainasanghya dumilah. Canto 14,3 makes much of the terrible 
noise that accompanied them as they went, a point made in 240, 66a. 

The description of events in Canto 30, 3-4a, while not precisely 
the same as in 240, 67a-72a, is very similar. 


wawan datén ikan waték Gana kabeh rumébut iriya sahka ri nhulun 
kunén ri pawarahnya rakwa winékas tékap ira Pasupaty ameta ya 
prasasta panucapnya pirwaka makon anuwakéna ri punkulun juga 
tuhun kamt kabeh wihan ri sawuwusnya kumanénétakén salin prabhu (3) 
ri mankana ntkaparén ta ya manémbult pada masikép wardyudha... (4) 


[But suddenly there came all the hosts of Ganas, and wrested him away 
from us. According to what they said, they had been instructed by 
Pasupati to look for him. First they announced that he was ordering 
us to free him. But we all refused to do as they said, as we treasured 
in our hearts all Your Majesty had said (3). Then all together fell on 
us, all armed with excellent weapons... (4).] 
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tatragatya tvardyuktah procur asman tdam vacah (67) 

muncatainam mahadtmainam tapasa dagdhakilbisam 

Srutva ganesvaravakyam uktam asmabhir apy ayam (68) 

na moktavyo nisddo hi papatma jivaghatakah 

anena ghatita jiva asankhyata ganesvarah (69) 

citrabhir yatanabhis tu vadhyo ’yam hi Yamajnaya 

te tv asmadvacanam Srutva ganesas tv atigarvitah (70) 
sitlatankagadabhis ca khadgamudgaratomaraih 

bhindipdlakutharats ca vajramustyupalais tatha (71) 

vayam hata ganats tats tair mahabalaparakramaih... (72) 

[When they (the Ganas) had come hurrying there, this is what they 
said to us (67). “Release this noble man whose sins have been burnt 
away by his austerities!” When we had heard what the Ganas said, 
we too had something to say about him (68). “The Nisdda ought not 
to be set free, for he is a murderous and wicked person. Uncountable 
lives have been destroyed by him, Lord Ganas (69). In accordance with 
Yama’s command he is to be punished, tortured by various means.” 
Now when the Lord Ganas heard what we had said, they were filled 
with conceit (70) and with the strength of a great army, they struck 
us with pikes, hatchets and clubs, with swords, hammers and spears, 
with javelins and axes, with vajras, fists and stones... (71-72)]. 


Canto 30 provides more parallels with the purdna; Canto 30, 7b 
(masabda huménéb-hénéb panas ikan hati...) and 240,73 (sarkruddho 
dharmatmé jivitesvarah) both mention Yama’s anger ; both Canto 30, 9c 
and 240, 76b mention Yama’s concern at the possible result that Siva’s 
attitude towards the hunter would have for those souls who were in 
his keeping. Canto 30, 10cd-11 is parallel with 240, 74-76; Yama 
commands Citragupta to look in his records (pustaka Skt.; galih OJ) 
to see whether he can discover how the hunter has been able to reach 
Siva’s heaven; Citragupta answers that he could find no mention of 
any meritorious act on the part of the hunter (dharmabuddhir na tasyasti 
dharmadharmau na vindati Skt.; tathapi taya punyamatra kahunin 
galth OJ), and Yama decides to go to Siva (gatva nivedayisyami hy 
ayogyam tats tu yat krtam Skt.; ya marma nira yan mara ri kahanan 
Girtsa masalahé gawe nira OJ). 


Canto 31-35; 240,77-103: Yama Goes to Siva. 


The two texts, except in the most general terms, are not parallel here. 
In both Yama’s purpose is the same, namely, to resign (Canto 30, 11d; 
240, 84-85). Only in Siva’s speech to Yama do we find similarities. 
Canto 31,1 and 240, 77a are not dissimilar, but the purdna makes no 
mention of Yama’s being accompanied by anybody, as does the kakawin. 
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At this point the kakawin contains a description of Siva and Parvati 
on the mountain Kailasa; the purdna, while it has no such description 
here, does describe the scene elsewhere (240, 12-19; 241, 56-58), but 
the similarities with the kakawin are not many and the context is 
completely different; the first description comes early in the purdna 
as part of Vasistha’s explanation to Dilipa at the moment when Devesi 
comes to ask Siva about the observance of the Night of Siva, the second 
is a continuation of the same scene but at the close of Siva’s account of 
the Night of Siva. In the kakawin, as we have seen, the scene is set 
when Yama comes to resign, an event which in the purdna (unlike the 
kakawin) is reported to Devesi by Siva. Canto 30, 3c and 241, 56-58a 
are not unalike, both mentioning groups of divine beings present on 
Mount Kailasa. Canto 31, 4a, b and 240, 13a both mention Siva and 
his wife’s being present on Mount Kailasa’® and the fact that she 
was accompanied by servants, but in the case of the latter the purdana, 
while it contains no extensive description as does the kakawin (Canto 
31, 4-32), does mention some of the qualities of Sumalini, 240, 18a, 
one of the women in Devesi’s retinue. 

Canto 32,7c,d and 240, 77b both introduce Yama’s eulogy of Siva, 
but have little in common; Canto 34, la, at the close of Yama’s eulogy, 
however, refers to Siva by his name Sankara. The purdna (240, 100-101) 
contains a second eulogy of Siva. There are no similarities between the 
two texts here at all, the kakawin mentioning a second eulogy onlv 
in passing (Canto 35, la). 

There is another poimt of disagreement between the two texts. While 
Yama explains to Siva why he has come in the purdna (240, 86-93), 
it is explicitly stated in the kakawin that Siva had anticipated Yamia’s 
complaint (Canto 34, Ic) and asked his forgiveness for what he had done. 


Canto 34; 240,94-99. There are interesting parallels between the two 
texts here in Siva’s explanation to Yama. Both texts refer to the hunter 
with the word sabara (240,95,99; Cantos 34, 3a and 35,1). Canto 
34,4-5 and 240, 95-98a are similar; both mention the fact that the 
hunter observed the Night of Siva and both mention the date of the 
Night of Siva as being the 14th day of the dark fortnight of Magha; ' 
both list some of the rewards for observing it; Canto 34, 4b, c, 


18 The Sanskrit text is ambiguous here, mentioning Siva’s wife twice. Devesi 
(= Durga) arrives and sees Siva seated on the Kailisa with Uma (?) 

' The Old Javanese refers to the seventh month; see Introduction p. 55. Magha 
is the seventh month of the Old Javanese calendar. 
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tuuin milagakén saduskrta téhér masun atisaya bhoga bhagya len 
awas tan anusir Yamanda... 


(Not only does it eliminate all evil deeds, but it gives special pleasure 
and good fortune as well. One will definitely not go to the realm of 
Yama...) 


and 240, 96-97, where it is said of the Night of Siva that it 


bhuktimuktipradad nityam sarvapapapranasini (96) 

evant mangaladabhistaprada punyavivardhini yamasasanahantri... (97) 
(... eternally bestows enjoyment and liberation and destroys all sin (96) 
and as such is the bestower of bliss, the grantor of desires, the augmen- 
tor of merit, the destroyer of the dominion of Yama... (97) ), 


are parallel to one another! ?° 


In Canto 34, 3b,c,d, Siva claims to have recommended the observance 
of the Night of Siva in the primeval age but says that it had been 
forgotten; while finding no parallel in this part of the purdna, where 
it is simply said that Siva had created this particular observance in 
the past from a desire for the well-being of the worlds (240, 99), a 
similar point to that made in the kakawin can be found in the scene 
where Devesi asks Siva to tell her about the observance of the Night 
of Siva (240, 24; 26); there it is said that Siva had told no-one about it. 

The action on Siva’s part in resurrecting from the dead all those 
who had died in the battle between the Ganas and Kinkaras, referred 
to in Cantos 34,6 and 35, 2, 3, finds no parallel in the purdna. 

Canto 35,1 and 240, 100-103, containing Yama’s reactions to the 
rewards bestowed on the hunter, are similar. Cantos 35, la and 
240, 101b mention praise being laid at Siva’s feet, but in different 
connections ; Canto 35,1d mentions Yama’s observation that the sabara 
had become “equal to the hosts of the gods”, while 240, 103b says 
that Yama went home, “seeing that the sabara had acquired the power 


of that observance’’.”! 


20 Cf. 240,30, where it is said that those who fast on the Night of Siva ‘na 
te yamapuram yanti...”’, which is also similar to Canto 34, 4c quoted above. 
In other parts of the puranic text the Night of Siva is referred to as the 
destroyer of sins (240,25) and the bestower of pleasure (240, 24). 

21 The purdna makes no reference to his being equal to the gods, but Yama 
(240, 92) says that the hunter had “utterly vanquished all worlds and become 
a Lord Gana”, thus becoming equal not with the gods but with Siva’s servants. 
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Canto 36-37, 241,1-67: Siva’s Discourse on the Form of the Ritual. 


There are many parallels between the two texts in this section; the 
Old Javanese might even be regarded as a summary of the passage 
in the purdna. Cantos 36, 1b,c and 36,2 refer to Parvati’s pleasure 
at hearing what Siva had said, and to her ensuing question about “what 
one must do if one should want to carry out the vow...”. 241, 1-2 in 
the purdna imparts substantially the same information. 

Canto 37, 1-2 is parallel with the purdna text 241, 5-7. 


rin enjin i huwus nin angélar anusmarana gaténa rin gurugrtha 
manémbaha jugamuntanlékasakén brata sumuhuna pada san guru 
ri sampun tka madyusasisiga mangélarakéna Siwanalarcana 

téhér duluranépawdsa saha mona manigasana guddhakanguga (37, 1) 


ri sampun 1 télas ntkan rahina rin wéns niyata matanhya tan mrma 
bhatara Siwalinga kewala sirarcanan i dalém ikan suralaya 

Kumara nuniweh Gajendrawadana-n ruhunana sira kapwa pijanén 
rikan rajani yama pat gélarana krama nira manuta-n sakabwatan (37, 2) 


(In the morning, after applying the mind to concentration on the deity, 
you must come to the house of your teacher; you should then make an 
obetsance and ask his leave to carry out the vow, placing the foot of 
the teacher on your head. After that you must bathe, blacken your teeth 
and then perform the worship of Siwa’s fire; this must be accompanied 
by fasting and silence, and you must put on a new clean jacket. (37, 1) 


After the day ts over you must stay up without fail during the night 
and not go to sleep. The holy lingga of the lord Siwa alone must be 
worshipped in the world of the Gods, Kumara and Gajendrawadana 
(Ganesa) must be honoured first. During the night the four watches must 
be observed in proper order, giving the ritual its full weight. (37, 2) ) 


prabhatasamaye buddhvad guror geham samdagatah 
tasyajnam prarthayet pirvam vratanucarandya vat (5) 
snitua suklambaradharah krtamauno jitendriyah 
krtahnikavidhis tatra gate carke samahitah (6) 

snatva vainayakim payam kalpayet puratah subhaih 
yajanam pratiyamarh ca... (7) 


(After one has awoken at daybreak and come to the house of one’s 
mentor, one should first ask for hts instructions for the conduct of the 
observance (5). When one has washed and put on clean clothes, observed 
silence and has one’s senses under control, and has gathered there after 
sunset having performed the daily rites (6), and has washed, one should 
first perform a puja in honour of Ganesa (7a) ...). 


There are a number of things to be noted here. In the first place 
Canto 37,2, apart from its mention of the worship of GaneSa, appears 
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to condense the information on the various ceremonies in the ritual 
into a few words (viz. 37,2a-d), and so the kakawin contains no 
passage directly comparable with the purana 241, 7b-13a. Secondly, 
while the two texts indicate that the observance of the Night of Siva 
must begin with the honouring of Ganesa, the kakawin’s reference 
(Canto 37, 2b, c) to the linga, Kumara, and GaneSa together, is to be 
found later in the purdna (241,44) where the three are mentioned 
together in a completely different context. The Sanskrit text makes 
no mention of “the concentration of the spirit” (anusmarana) ?? prior 
to going to the teacher’s house, but 241,6 makes a clear reference to 
the need to control one’s senses (jitendriyah) on the day prior to the 
observance of the Night of Siva. Note, too, that while the kakawin 
refers to the need to worship ‘‘Siva’s fire’ on the day prior to the 
Night of Siva, the Sanskrit text makes reference to observance of the 
daily rites only. 

Canto 37,3 lists the flowers that should be used in the ritual. 
The purdana contains a similar list, 241, 13-16. The two list campaka, 
asoka, lotuses, both white (pusmndaga Skt.; saroja putih OJ) and blue 
(padmotpala, nilotpala Skt.; saroja biru OJ); the Sanskrit does not 
mention the red lotus. The Sanskrit tulast and the Old Javanese sulasth 
are both words for “basil”; ndga (Skt.) and ndgapuspa (OJ) appear 
to be the same.”*> Waduri putih is the Old Javanese name for the plant 
Calotropus Gigantea and therefore the same as the Sanskrit arka; 
kucubun (OJ) is the name for a type of Datura, which the purdna also 
lists, as dhattura. Both texts list varieties of oleanders: kaniri (OJ), 
karavira (Skt.), jasmine ménur (OJ), ati, mallika (Skt.), and the bael 
tree maja (OJ), bilva (Skt.); the tree Cathartocarpus or Cassia Fistula 
appears in both texts, tangult (OJ), aragvadha (Skt.) *4; there are ten 
Sanskrit and four Old Javanese plant names left which appear to have 
no equivalents. 

Canto 37,4 of the kakawin deals with the offerings to be made, and 
is similar to 241, 16-17 of the purdna. In particular Canto 37, 4a, b: 


lawan sahana nin sugandha pakadhiipa saha ghria sudipa rin kulém 
ikan caru bubur péhan saha bubur gula liwét acarub hatak wilis. 
(And all sorts of fragrant things must be used as incense, together with 


22 See also Introduction, p. 56. 

23 Monier Williams, under naga, and ndgapuspa, gives the same botanical name. 

24 Hooykaas, Agama Tirtha, pp. 212-213, discusses the list of flowers to be used 
in this ritual in another text concerning the Sivardtri; he gives there the 
botanical equivalents of the Balinese and Old Javanese names. 
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ghee and bright lamps in the night. And as offerings milk porridge and 
molasses porridge, mixed with green peas) 

and 241, 16b: 

dhipaw dipats ca naivedyas tambulaghrtadipakath 

(... with incenses, with lamps, with offerings of eatables, betel, ghee 
and saffron) 

are similar to one another. Both mention incense, lamps, ghee and 
eatable offerings which contain rice.?°> The reference in Canto 37, 4c to 
fruits, drinks and meats (phala pana matsyaka) as offerings associated 
with the worship on the Night of Siva has a parallel in 241, 17a, 
(asesair bahubhaksais ca bhojyats ca vividhair api). 

Canto 37,5 and 241, 17-20 refer to the importance of music, singing 
and listening to holy texts in the ritual. There are important differences 
to which attention must be drawn, however. While the Old Javanese 
refers only to drums (mrdanga) and all kinds of musical instruments, 
the purdna makes no reference to drums but mentions lutes (vind), 
flutes (venu), and a general word for instruments (térya). The Old 
Javanese refers to the recitation of kidun and kakawin and to the 
benefit of listening to the story of the hunter. The Sanskrit refers to 
the importance of singing and dancing, which is not referred to in the 
kakauin and to the recitation of the Veda and mantras from the 
Sivadharmapurana, and while it makes no specific reference to the story 
of the hunter it underlines the importance of meditating on and listening 
to the sacred texts. Later on in this Sanskrit account reference is also 
made to the rewards to be had from explaining and listening to accounts 
of this observance (241, 60-61 ; 65-67), which presumably would entail 
listening to the story of the hunter, although it is nowhere specifically 
referred to. 

Canto 37, 6 is parallel with 241, 21-25. At dawn gifts should be given 
to the brahmins (mahadutja OJ ; bréhmana Skt.), though the Sanskrit 
makes no mention of the golden linga (suwarnasiwalinga) of the Old 
Javanese text. The Old Javanese text’s exhortation — “No matter 
who should happen by, you must give him presents according to your 
ability — do not refuse them” — appears to find a parallel in the 
Sanskrit’s reference to the need to give to the “Young, old and infirm 
to the best of one’s ability’, as well as to ascetics, not mentioned in the 
Old Javanese text. The Old Javanese text, however, makes no special 
reference to the need to give gifts to one’s mentor as the Sanskrit text 


25 The naivedya offering contains cooked rice amongst other things. See Hooykaas, 
1964, p. 224. 
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does, nor does it mention anything about how one should address him 
at the completion of the ritual (241,25). The Sanskrit makes no 
mention of the need to stay awake during the rest of that day, mentioned 
in Canto 37, 6d of the kakawin. 

Both texts compare the benefits of performing the ritual on the 
Night of Siva with the rewards to be obtained from other observances, 
but while the puradna, 241, 31b-35, mentions specific observances, the 
kakawin makes only a general statement which, while it finds no 
equivalent at this point of the Sanskrit text, does so elsewhere; Canto 
37, 7b (kasor saphala nin mayajna-tapadana nuni-uni-n atirtha de nika) 
could be a free translation of 240, 29 (ddnayajiiatapastirthavratakarmaéni 
ydni ca, Sivardtrivratasyapt kotyaisena samani na).?° 

Canto 37,7c,d-8 underlines the rewards to be obtained because 
of an observance of the Night of Siva by listing the sinners whose 
sins are absolved by this particular observance. The Sanskrit text 1s 
more extensive, but all those mentioned in the Old Javanese are 
mentioned in the Sanskrit; both mention the murderer of a brahmin 
(derjaghna OJ; brahmaha Skt.), the ungrateful man (krtaghna OJ; 
krtaghnah Skt.), the man who has violated his teacher’s bed (gurutalpaka 
OJ; gurutalparatah Skt.), and the murderer of an unborn child (mati 
raray ungu rin wetéin OJ ; bhrinaha Skt.). Canto 37, 8a appears simply 
to be a general statement and as such finds no parallel in the Sanskrit 
text. The reference of Canto 37,7c to the person who has enjoyed 
“a thousand million sinful deeds in his previous existence’ perhaps 
finds a parallel in 241, 40b, where there is reference to “the thousand 
corporeal sins”. Both 241,4lb and 55 refer to the absolving of sins 
accumulated in previous existences. Canto 37,7d, tathap1 ya hilan 
tékap nin umulah brata saphala Siwadisarwarit (These (sins) will 
nonetheless be wiped away (hilan) through the performance of the 
worthy vow of the eminent Night of Siwa) could be called a free 
translation of the phrase which recurs several times in this passage 
of the purdna (241, 45-55), tesdm papant nasyantt Ssivaratriprajagarat 
(their sins come to nought (disappear, = hilan OJ) by observing the vigil 
on the Night of Siva). This also applies to Canto 37, 8c, sapdpa niki 
nasa de niki-n atanht manuju Stwaratri kottama (All his sins are undone 
if he keeps a vigil when it happens to be the excellent Night of Siva). 

Canto 37,9 also has similarities with the puranic text. The first line 
of this stanza, while not saying exactly the same thing as 241, 26a, 


26 Cf. also 240,5; 241, 65-66. 
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comes down to the same thing! The rest of the verse, however, finds 
a close parallel in 241, 29-31 of the purdna. 


sakalwiran 1 jati nin wwan atuhdnwama bini jalu kanyaka kunén 
nyaméka musi rin Siwalaya mamukti sukha tan abalik prih in hati 
sakahyun ika wastu siddhi katékan katému phala nikamanun hayu 


(No matier what sort of person he may be, old or young, woman, man 
or girl, he will surely reach the heaven of Siwa and taste happiness and 
never have troubles again. Whatever he desires will surely be fulfilled 
and he will reap the fruits of the good he has done.) 


puruso vatha nari va kumaro vatha kanyaka (29) 

kirh na vindeta devesi Sivaratrimahotsave... (30 

tasmat tisthati mangalyam suciram kalam aksayam (31) 

(Whether man, woman, boy or gil ... what can they not achieve, 
Devesi, in this mighty festival on the Night of Siva. As a result of it 
there exists everlasting joy for time without end. 


The final line of Canto 37,9 (sakahyun tka wastu siddhi katékan), 
while not found here in the Sanskrit, has a parallel elsewhere in the 
purdna, viz. 241,67 (yan yan prarthayate kamams tams tan prapnott 
manavah) ; in 240, 97 Siva describes the observance of the Night of Siva 
as “the grantor of desires” (abhistapradhda). 

Canto 37,10 brings to an end the kakawin’s account of Siva’s 
answer to Parvati concerning the ritual. In the purdna this is done 
in Vasistha’s speech, 241, 56-57. They have little in common. Both, 
however, mention that the gods were present, but while Devesi is 
mentioned in the puradna there is no mention of her bowing before 
Siva. The only comparable passage is the mention of this which occurs 
at the beginning of the purdua passage when she first comes before 
Siva seated on Kailasa (240, 17). The purdna 241, 59 refers to the fact 
that from the time when Siva explained the observance on the Night of 
Siva to Devesi, the god Brahma and others (brahmadyah) had observed 
the Night of Siva. In the kakawin, too, it is said that “This was the 
time when the hosts of the gods went to carry out the vow, even unto 
the ends of the universe’ (37, 10d). 


3. Comparison with Other Puranas 


The kakawin is significantly closer to the story in the Padmapurana 
than to that in the other purdnas. Nevertheless there are similarities 
between the kakawin and other puranic versions. In both the Skanda- 
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purana and the kakawin the animals that the hunter was in the habit 
of hunting are listed. The Skandapurana, Mahesvarakhanda 32, (5-7), 
lists fish (matsya), deer (mrga), antelope (krsnasdra), porcupine (Sallaké), 
rhinoceros (khadga), birds (paksin) and brahmins as the object of his 
hunting. As object of his search on the Night of Siva only pig (Rola) 
is mentioned. Of these the kakawin, Canto 2,2, lists only pig (wék) 
and rhinoceros (warak). 

The Skandapurana, like the kRakawin and in contrast to the passage 
in the Padmapurana, makes much of the relationship between the 
hunter and his wife. The wife’s concern for the fate of the hunter when 
he has not returned by sunset, her anxious night waiting at home, and 
the scene when she finds him the next morning take up quite a good 
part of the story of the hunter found in the Skandapurana. Apart from 
these two similarities the Skandapurana and the kakauin have nothing 
else of importance in common. 

Of the other versions only the Sivapurana and the Garudapurana 
have features in common with the kakawin. The Sivapurana passage 
mentions the plight of the hunter’s family without food and his con- 
cern for them (Jidnasamhita 73, 4-16), a point reiterated each time 
one of the deer appears. The Garudapurana mentions briefly the struggle 
between the Ganas and Kinkaras over the soul of the hunter. 


4. Conclusion 


Clearly the kakawin and the passage from the Padmapurana are 
different in character. The puranic passage, a didactic text with no 
literary pretensions, 1s concentrated upon conveying information re- 
garding the observance of the Night of Siva, its form and origin, the 
rewards which fall to those who follow the exhortations in the text 
to fast on that night. The Old Javanese kakawin also aims to instruct 
the reader about the observance on the Night of Siva, but clearly this 
is also a work which was written with aesthetic pretensions. It digresses 
from the essentials of the central plot which is expanded with passages 
that in a purely didactic work would be considered unnecessary and 
treats each episode in the story fully, in an attempt to mould it into 
an aesthetically pleasing whole. This divergence in character has also 
made for a difference in the mode of presentation: formally then, while 
the purdna presents it as part of a conversation between the sage 
Vasistha and Dilipa, between mentor and pupil, the kakawin treats 
the same sequence of events as a story in its own right. 
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One does not expect, therefore, to find similarities in detail in every 
line of the two works, similarities which in any case are unlikely to be 
literal because the two works are written in different languages. The 
unlikelihood of finding similarities, however, only serves to bring those 
similarities which do exist into sharpened relief. In some cases the 
similarities are strikingly close and in one or two places could be 
called translations. The incidence of these similarities increases with 
the hunter’s rescue and arrival in heaven. Prior to this the kakawin 
diverges considerably from the purdna largely because of the long 
description of nature and the extensive account of the battle — features 
which appear to have been a requisite part of all kakawin, and the 
presence of which in the Old Javanese text could therefore be explained 
as additions made in Java. 

Keeping in mind that at least at the present stage of enquiry, the 
kakawin is significantly closer to the version of the story from the 
Padmapurana than that of any of the other purdnas, is it not possible 
that Tanakun based his kakawin Sivaratrikalpa, if not on this text from 
the Padmapurana, at least on a text which was essentially the same ? 
There are other factors apart from the text comparison which support 
such a suggestion. Above?’ the point has been made that Tanakun 
might possibly have gained the inspiration not only for this work but 
for others as well from direct contact with Vijayanagara which just 
prior to the writing of Tanakun’s poem was enjoying one of the most 
flourishing periods in its history. During this time the observance of 
the Night of Siva is referred to in a number of inscriptions. The poet 
Srinatha, with a command of both Sanskrit and Telugu, numbered 
amongst his works one entitled Sivaratri Mahatmya.?® His grandfather, 
Kamalanabha, had already in the fourteenth century translated the 


” a further translation of this work being 


Padmapurina into Telugu,’ 
made in the latter part of the first half of the fifteenth century by 
Madiki Simganna (1420 A.D. —).*° Later in the fifteenth century 
Pillamari Pinavirabhadriah (1450-1480 A.D.), court poet to Narasimha, 
wrote among other things a work entitled Magha Mahatya.*? Thus 
both the Sivaratri festival and the Padmapurana were known in Vijaya- 


nagara at a time when Tanakun could have had contact with it. 


27 Pp. 19-22 of the Introduction. 
28 Cf. p. 21 of the Introduction. 
29 Chenchiah and Rao, p. 63. 

30 Op. cit. p. 65. 

31 Op. cit. p. 66-67. 
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Vasistha uvaca: 
maghamasasya mahatmyam maya vakturh na sakyate 
yatra sa jagaravati sivaratrih sivapriya (79) 
kena va varnyate maghah sivakhya sa caturdasi 
yatravataram kurute kailasapadadayini (80) 
maghatyaye rudracaturdasiti kacit tithir duskarakalmasaghni 
vyajena kenapi krtopavasam ninaya kailasapadam pulindam? (81) 


iti Srimahapurane padma uttarakhande 
maghamahatmye vasisthadilipasarnvade 
bhimaikadasyupakhyanam namai- 
konacatvarimsadadhikadvisatatamo ’dhyayah [239] 


dilipa uvaca: 
kena vyajena vai vyadho niraharo ’bhavan mune 
kailasam sa katharh prapa Sivaratryas ca vaibhavam 
srotum icchamy asesena vada vistarato mune (1) 
vasistha uvaca: 
srnu rajan pravaksyami Sivaratrivratam tava 
vratanam uttamarh saksac chivalokaikasadhanam (2) 


1 Transliteration of the text published in Vol. IV of the edition of Rao Saheb 
Vishwanath Narayana Mandlic, Anandasrama Press, Poona, 1893-4. In this 
text the editor has made use of different sorts of brackets; round brackets () 
appear to be his own emendations, viz. 240,38; 54(?); 75(?) and 241, 9(?); 
20; 21; 24; 32; 39; 47; 56; 60; 61; 69; 70; and in the indication of the 
speaker between 69 and 70 in 241. 

There are square brackets [] in 240,81; 241, 59-60 to which the note, 
dhanusahnartargatah pathah, tha pustakasthah, ‘the reading in brackets is in 
MS. tha (?)’ has been attached, indicating a varia lectio. Square brackets 
occur in two other places, 240,27; 95; the purpose of which escapes me. The 
reading within the brackets is needed if the lines in question are to have the 
correct number of syllables. There is no note attached to say that they are 
variant readings. Could they be the editor’s own emendations to the text? 

2 239 81 is a mixture of Indravajra (- -~ --~Y~-~-—~Y-—s) and Upendravajra 
(~-vY—~+—vv-—~-->¢), and appears to be an Upajati, but the pattern is not 
the usual abab but aaab. 
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maghaphalgunayor madhye krsnapakse caturdasi 
Sivaratriti vijheya sarvapapapaharini (3) 
krtopavasa ye tasyarh Sivam arcanti jagratah 
bilvapatrais caturyamarh te yanti Sivatulyatam (4) 
na tapobhir na danais ca na va japyasamadhibhih 
prapyate tatphalam rajan nopavasamakhadibhih (5) 
guhyad guhyatararh loke vratam etac chivapriyam 
tvayapi khalu sarvatra na prakasyam idam vratam (6) 
bhidharanath yatha merus tejasarn bhaskaro yatha 
dvipadarh ca yatha viprah kapileva catuspadam (7) 
japyanam iva gayatri rasanam amrtarm yatha 
purusanam yatha visnuh strinam yadvad arundhati (8) 
Sivaratrivratamh rajan vratanam uttamam tatha 
Sivaratrir mahavahnir bhavanisasamanvita (9) 
dahaty avarito yogac chuskardrarh kalmasendhanam 
etat te kathitarh raja sivaratrivratam mahat 
evam eva pura devyai mahadevena bhasitam (10) 
dilipa uvaca: 
kada devya mahadevah katham prstas tu tad vada (11) 
vasistha uvaca: 
kailasasikharasinam prasannamukhapankajam 
trilocanarh caturbahum sarvabharanabhisitam (12) 
umadhisthitavamangam nagayajfopavitinam 
varadabhayahastam ca namajjanavarapradam (13) 
vyaghracarmaparidhanam candrardhakrtasekharam 
gangaplutajatajitarh bhasmagauram varananam (14) 
dharayantamn mahamalath jyotiscandrarkanirmalam 
jagadutpattisarmhharasthityanugrahakarinam (15) 
mahesvasam udarangam kambugrivam sulocanam 
sarvabharanasamyuktarh suklayajfiopavitinam (16) 
drstva pranamya devesi praharsam atulam gata 
tvaramanatha sarngamya deveSam varavarnini (17) 
Subham Subhavatith caiva vadanyam ca sumalinim 
samahtiyagata devi bhittastribhis ca sarnyuta (18) 
bhavapadabjayugale bhaktya paramaya yuta 
vikirya puspajalani sumalinyahrtani ca 
krtanjaliputa bhutva papraccha subhalocana (19) 
devy uvaca: 
aho ’mrtamayi caiva katha papapranasini 
tava kridabhisambandhat tvadvakyamrtasambhava (20) 
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sukhavahasukhodgirna duhkhaksayavidhayini 

nilotpaladalanam ca malevottaragandhini (21) 

nadyapi trptir devesa srnvatya mama Sankara 

prarthitarthany anekani danam dharmas tatha pare (22) 

yajfias cayasabahulads taparmsi niyamani ca 

bahiini tani loke ’smin pitani vrsaketana (23) 

vratanam uttamam deva bhuktimuktipradayakam 

yan na kasyacid 4akhyatam tvaya sarvarthasadhakam (24) 

Sighram niltyate sarvarh papath yacchravanad aho 

tad aham srotum icchami kathayasva mamagratah (25) 
mahesvara uvaca: 

Srnu devi vratarh guhyarh vratanam uttamottamam 

yan na kasyacid akhyatarh rahasyarh muktidayakam (26) 

yena vai kathyamanenapy adharmo [vi]layam vrajet 

tad aham kirtayisyami Srnusvaikagramanasa (27) 

maghaphalgunayor madhye krsnapakse caturdasi 

Sivaratrir iti khyata sarvayajfiottamottama (28) 

danayajfatapastirthavratakarmani yani ca 

Sivaratrivratasyapi kotyamsena samani na (29) 

yair tyam kalihantri ca krtantapathanasini 

bhuktida muktida devi divanisam uposita 

na te yamapuram yanti satyam satyam varanane (30) 
devy uvaca: 

katharh yamapurarn vandhyam katham sivapurath vrajet 

etad eva mahascaryam pratyayam kuru me prabho (31) 
Srimahesvara uvaca: 

Srnu devi yatha vrttam katharmh pauranikim priye 

kascid asit purakale nisadas camisapriyah (32) 

parvatagranivasi ca bhidhardsannacaribhih 

samutpannair mrgair jivan kutumbaparipalakah (33) 

apinamso dhanuspanih syamangah krsnakaficukah 

baddhagodhangulitrano vamabahau ca varmadhrt (34) 

dhanurvame grhitva ca daksine saram uttamam 

nirgatah sa vanoddeSan nisado marhsajivakah (35) 

vanam gato niriksisyan so ’ntardisam itas tatah 

vanamarge samanvicchann asrame vanasiikaran (36) 

niraso lubdhako ’tisthad yavad astam gato ravih 

cintayafi jalam asannam gate ’rke jivaghatakah (37) 

karisye jagaramm ratrau(ramiti) niscita mama jivika 

gato ’sau jalam asannam tattire jalimadhyatah (38) 
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pracchannam kartum arabdhas catmano guptikaranam 

tatra samtisthate lingarn svayambhitam varanane (39) 

samchannam bilvavitapath sapatrair jalimadhyatah 

tani bilvasya patrani grhitva margasodhane (40) 

nitani daksine bhage nyapataml lingam urdhani 

na diva bhojanam tasya hy amisalubdhacetasah (41) 

niriksatah punas tasya na nidrapy upapadyate 

tasya gandham samasadya lubdhakasya varanane (42) 

na tisthanti mrgah sarve saraghatabhayat tada 

tena sa Sarvari nita hy udite suryamandale (43) 

gato ’sau grhamargena niraso dhrtatomarah 

mamsaStnyakaram drstva pita putram abhasata (44) 
pitovaca : 

nanitam 4amisam putra katham ratrim upositah (45) 
mahesvara uvaca: 

tato nisadah pitararn prcchantam pratyabhasata (46) 
nisada uvaca: 

nanitam amisam tata nirasah siSavo gatah 

badhate ksud aparyanta tvam ito bhojanam kuru (47) 
mahesvara uvaca: 

bhojanam tu krtam tena vrddhena saha bharyaya 

dharmahino nisadas tu dharmavarti vanagatah (48) 

akamaj jagarad ratrau Sivaratryam varanane 

mrto ’sau kalaparyante grhito yamakinkarath 

Sivena presitas tasmai vimanaganakotayah (49) 
Siva uvaca: 

Sighram anayata gatva prapto hi yamakinkaraih 

nirdagdham kilbisarn tasya sivaratryam uposanat (50) 
mahesvara uvaca: 

iti Srutva vaco divyam ganas te gantum udyatah 

stuvantah paramarn devam Sivarn santam anamayam (51) 

gacchantam ca ganesas tam apasyaml lubdhakari tatha 

grhitam yamaditais tu pasamudgaradharibhih (52) 

mufcatainam mahatmanam ity ucus tan ganesvarah 

tato ’bruvan yamabhatah kasmad esa vimucyatam (53) 

kriirasu yatanasvesa papistho(tyatam) jivaghitakah 

tatas te hantum adrabdhah khadgamudgarapattisaith (54) 

grhitvainam mahatmanam kinkarah kalacoditah 

pravartata mahayuddham anyonyavadhakanksinam (55) 

bhinnamastakakayas ca stilamudgarasayakath 
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jarjarikrtadehas ca krandamanah sudarunam (56) 

trahi trahiti garjanto gatas te yamamandiram 

nisado ’tha ganair nito yatra devo mahesvarah (57) 

drstamatrah sivendsau nisadah sukhatam gatah 

tato ’sau divyadehasthah kundalabharanojjvalah (58) 

tasmai dattam mahesena vimanam sarvagamikam 

aksamalasamakirnam puspamalapralambitam (59) 

nanaratnasamayuktam nanavaditraghositam 

bhunksva bhogan mama pure yavad abhitasamplavam (60) 

evam labdhavaro bhiitva hy atisthac chivasasane 

atha dita vadanty agre dharmarajapurasthitah (61) 

rudhirenarunangas te jarjarikrtamastakah 

procus ca dharmarajanam krtafjaliparigrahah (62) 
dita tcuh: 

srnu rajan yatha vrttarh yudharh sivaganaih saha 

nito ’sau papakarma tu nisado jivaghatakah (63) 

asmabhir niyate rajan kalapraptas tvadajfiaya 

etasminn eva kale tu parameSaganesvarah (64) 

kalagnirudrasamkasah suilatankagadadharah 

siddhah sahasrahastas ca trinetras ca jatadharah (65) 

drstighnah sarvatobhadra bhasmapanduravigrahah 

bhujangaharavalayah sasankakrtasekharah (66) 

gambhiroddandasamrava bruvantas ca muhur muhuh 

tatragatya tvarayuktah procur asman idarh vacah (67) 

muficatainam mahatmanarh tapasa dagdhakilbisam 

Srutva ganesvaravakyam uktam asmabhir apy ayam (68) 

na moktavyo nisado hi papatma jivaghatakah 

anena ghatita jiva asankhyata ganesvarah (69) 

citrabhir yatanabhis tu vadhyo ’yam hi yamajfiaya 

te tv asmadvacanath Srutva ganeSas tv atigarvitah (70) 

Silatankagadabhis ca khadgamudgaratomaraih 

bhindipalakutharais ca vajramustyupalais tatha (71) 

vayam hata ganais tais tair mahabalaparakramaih 

baddhas tu vividhaih pasair grhito jivaghatakah 

bahunatra kim uktena punas tair eva raksitah (72) 
mahesvara uvaca: 

tair evam uktah sarnkruddho dharmatma jivitesvarah (73) 
yama uvaca: 

papistho jivaghati ca nisado nirgunas tv ayam 

kathath sivapurar yati citragupta vicaraya (74) 
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citragupta uvaca: 

niriksya pustakarn tena na kimcit sukrtarh krtam 

dharmabuddhir na tasyasti dharmadharmau(ddharmam) na vindati 

etasminn akhilam jatar satyam satyarn vadamy aham (7/5) 
yama uvaca: 

iti jnatva nisadasya citraguptaniveditam 

so *ham cintam karomiha janttinam papakarmanam 

gatva nivedayisyami hy ayogyam tais tu yat krtam (7/6) 
mahesvara uvaca: 

evam uktva gatah Sighrarh yatraste sankarah svayam 

drstva tu devadevesarn Sankararh stotum airayat (7/7) 
yama uvaca: 

namas trailokyanathaya mahabalapinakine 

saksat kalavinasaya kalanirdahine namah (78) 

Sivagamarnavantasthajfanaratnapradayine 

hrdi sthitaya sarvesarh saksine jagatarh vibho (79) 

ajhanatimirandhasya tamaso ’titamtrtaye 

anasritaya tustaya kapalaya namo ’stu te (80) 

[anadimalabhetre ca cidgunodayahetave 

gunapradaya gudharthadyotakaya namo ’stu te] (81) 
mahesvara uvaca: 

evam stutva mahadevam pranamo dandavatkrtah (82) 


yama uvaca: 
merumandaratulyani duskrtani bahtny api 
naSyanti tani sarvani tava padabjacintaya (83) 
mahesvara uvaca: 
ity uktva dandamudra tu padabje tu nivedita (84) 
Siva uvaca: 
kim artham dandamudrapi tyakteyarhn yama sattama 
kenaparadhina dharmo dharmaraja upeksitah (85) 
dharmaraja uvaca: 
tvadganair devadevesa jagatam palana prabho 
madiyah kinkara deva ghatitah saktimudgaraih (86) 
nisado jivaghati ca sarvakarmabahiskrtah 
marmsalubdhas ca devesa vicacara mahavane (87) 
na labdham pisitam tena nisadena dhanusmata 
jalasannagato ratryarh gate ’rke jivaghatakah (88) 
mrga va na bhavanty asya na nidra ca bhavaty aho 
na krtath bhojanam distya Sivaratryam upositah (89) 
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aparyantam ksudharh prapya udite stryamandale 

grham gato ’sau devesa tv asarhpraptamanorathah (90) 

papam evakarot papi nisado marhsavikrayi 

anena sukrtath deva na kimcid upapaditam (91) 

Vicitrayatanarhas tu papistho jivaghatakah 

sarvaml lokan vinirjitya ganeSvaram avaptavan (92) 

devadeva mahadeva bhaktanam 4rtinasana 

kim krtyarh atra devesa tvadajfiakarina maya (93) 
mahesvara uvaca: 

ity ukto dharmarajena bhagavan bhaktavatsalah 

praha gambhiraya vaca Sivaratrim anusmaran (94) 


Siva uvaca: 
ayam [hi] suddhah sabarah punyatma dharmiko mahan 
tapasvi matpriyo nityam Sivaratrim upositah (95) 
Sivaratrir iti khyata maghakrsnacaturdasi 
bhuktimuktiprada nityam sarvapapapranasini (96) 
evam mangaladabhistaprada punyavivardhini 
yamasasanahantri ca Sripadayogadayini (97) 
samyaksiddhikari pajya saubhagyaphaladayini 
nirmitam hi maya ptrvam sujagaram anuttamam (98) 
vratam tasyam tithau saivarh lokanam hitakamyaya 
Sivaratriprabhavena krtarthah sabarah svayam 
jivitesa varam briihi varado ’ham tavepsitam (99) 


yama uvaca: 
krpalaya mahadeva bhaktanam abhayaprada 
sarhsdrasagarabhrantiparivicchedine namah (100) 
namah pinakahastaya namas te krttivasase 
tava padabjayugale bhaktim dehi mahesvara (101) 


mahesvara uvaca: 
bhavatv ity 4ha bhagavan gaccha tvam nagararh prati (102) 
ity evam ukto vrsaketanena prahrstaromavrtasarvagatrah 
vrataprabhavam sabarena labdharn pasyan padam svath bhavanarmh 
jagama* (103) 
iti srimahapurane padma uttarakhande 
maghamahatmye vasisthadilipasarmnvade 


3 240,103 appears to be an Upajati containing (a) Indravajra, and (b) Upendra- 
vajra, but in the second line the sequence is altered, the Upendravajra coming 
before the Indravajra. Thus in place of the normal pattern abab, we have abba. 
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Sivaratriprabhavakathanam nama 
catvarimsadadhikadvisatatamo ’dhyayah. [240] 


devy uvaca: 
Sruto vratanubhavas ca tvanmukhambhoruhan maya 
caritam sabarasyapi jiviteSagatis tatha (1) 
nanarthadam mahadeva srutva vakyamrtam ca te 
pritir asya svartipam yat punar me vaktum arhasi (2) 
inahesvara uvaca: 
jivaghati ca Sabarah sivaratryam upositah 
abudhiptrvam devesi ganapatyam avaptavan (3) 
sraddhayabhipsaya pritya bhitya ca hrdayena va 
krtva ca jagaram ratrau mucyate sarvakilbisaih (4) 
prabhatasamaye buddhva guror geharn samagatah 
tasyajnam prarthayet purvam vratanucaranaya vai (5) 
snatva suklambaradharah krtamauno jitendriyah 
krtahnikavidhis tatra gate carke samahitah (6) 
snatva vainayakim pijam kalpayet puratah subhaih 
yajanam pratiyamam ca padyarghair agamoditaih (7) 
krtabhyangabhisekam ca pratiyamam samacaret 
paiicagavyadibhis caiva nalikeraphalodakaih (8) 
atho ’nyair abhisekarhair osadhibilvapatrakaih 
snapanam ca(yec ca) mahadevam sahasradyais ca SAmbhavaih4 (9) 
pistamalakaharidracurnair udvartayet sudhih 
arcarayed bilvapatrais ca gandhatoyais ca sevayet (10) 
svarnodakai ratnatoyais cabhisekam samacaret 
tantavenatha nirmrjya nirajanam athacaret (11) 
vastrair nanavidhais caiva visesair dhupitais tatha 
samvestayed yathasobham sauvarnair bhtsanair api (12) 
alankrtya mahadevam pijayed bilvapatrakaih 
jaticampakapumnagapadmotpalakadambakaih (13) 
karnikaranavasvetamandarakurabais tatha 
mallikasokadhatttirasamyarkaragvadhais tatha (14) 
karavirayavankolanandyavartapalasakaih 
tulasinagakorantakusumais ca suptiyjayet (15) 
nilotpalair visesena pujayel lingam aisvaram 
dhiipair dipais ca naivedyais tambulaghrtadipakaih (16) 


4 241,9. Atho ’nyair is described in a footnote as samdhir arsah, ‘archaic samdhi’. 
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aSesair bahubhaksais ca bhojyais ca vividhair api 
jagaragitanrtyadyaih pradipadyupaharakaih (17) 
turyaghosair anekais ca vinavenuravais tatha 
stotramangalavadyais ca vedaghosair anekasah (18) 
sivadharmapuranadyair mantrair mahesvaroktakaih 
pradaksinanamaskarapranavais culukodakaih (19) 

evan (ratrau) prajagaram kuryat pratiyamarn visesatah 
dhyanam ca Sravanarh nityam Sivadharmagamena tu (20) 
Sivamantrajapam krtva prabhate vimale punah 

danam bhaktya(dattva) ca bhaktanarh brahmananam visesatah (21) 
balavrddhaturanam ca saktya ca paritosayet 

yoginam annapanabhyam aksasiitrakamandalii (22) 
kaupinacchadanam dandarh bhiksapatrarh ca bhasma ca 
dadadvittanusarena gururh sarnptijayet tatah (23) 
hemanguliyavastradyair gandhaptija(puspa)dibhih subhaih 
sainpiijya prarthayet pascat krtafijaliparigrahah (24) 
tvadajnaya krtarn sarvam Sivaratrimahavratam 
anugrhnisva mar nityarh aparadharh ksamasva me (25) 
vratarh kartum aSsaktas cec calacittaS ca manavah 
athavanyaprakarena jagaram karayet punah (26) 
geyanrtyopaharais ca stotramangalavadanaih 
nanascaryapradanair va nanavidhaphalanvitaih (27) 
Sivaratryam visesair va sivaksetre visesatah 

yena kenapy upayena Sivaratryam upositah (28) 
jagaram karayed dhiman patakaih sa pramucyate 

puruso vatha nari va kumaro vatha kanyaka (29) 

kim na vindeta devesi Sivaratrimahotsave 

bhartrhina ca ya nari Sivaratryupavasatah (30) 

tasmat tisthati mangalyam suciram kalam aksayam 
candrayanasahasrais ca prajapatyasatair api (31) 
masopavasair anyais ca yat phalam labhate ca sah 

tatah kotiphalam(gunarh) labdharh Sivaratriprajagarat (32) 
sarvayajfiatapodanatirthavedesu yat phalam 

tat sarvarhn labhate devi Sivaratrimahavrati (33) 
sathvatsaram pratidinarn tapasa yat phalam bhavet 

tat sarvarh trigunikrtya Sivaratryam upositah (34) 
janmakotisahasrais tu yat phalam ptrvasarhcitam 

tat phalam tasya devesi Sivaratriprajagarat (35) 
brahmaha gurughati ca viraha bhrinaha tatha 

madyapas ca tatha goghno matrha pitrha tatha (36) 
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steyi suvarnasteyi ca gurutalparatah sada 
mucyate vrsalisaktah sivaratriprajagarat (37) 
paradarapradharsi ca devabrahmasvaha tatha 
mucyate mitraghati ca krtaghno ’pi varanane (38) 
viva(virya)pracyavakas caiva lingapradhvarhsakas tatha 
mucyate natra sarndehah sivaratryarh Sivarcanat (39) 
vacikani vicitrani manasani mahanti ca 
kayikani sahasrani tatha samsargikani ca (40) 
bhitva vimucyate sarvah Sivaratriprajagarat 
asthimajjagatarh papam sarvajanmantarair api (41) 
buddhyabuddhya ca devesi yadi va varunim pibet 
mucyate natra sarndehah Sivaratriprajagarat (42) 
ajapitva hutasi ca adata ca vimucyate 
yo labdhva devi manusyam alpasv api ca janmasu (43) 
arcayed aisvararh lingam vighnesath sanmukham tatha 
adhitya sivavidyam ca parebhyo na vadanti ye (44) 
vivrnvanti na srnvanti tamopahatacetasah 
tesath papani nasyanti Sivaratriprajagarat (45) 
ye nindanty aiSvaram margarh asScaryarh dharmadarsanam 
vedarhs ca sivabhaktams ca vaidikacaram eva va (46) 
nasyanti tani(tesarh) papani sivaratriprajagarat 
arcitarhn Sankararh drstva na namanty alpabuddhayah (47) 
yesam na rajate devi lalatarn bhasmakaih subhaih 
tesath papani nasyanti Sivaratriprajagarat (48) 
uttamange jata yesam samsarabhayanasini 
prafijali va sada mahyarh na namanti ca sobhane (49) 
tesath papani nasyanti Sivaratriprajagarat 
na pasyanty aisvaram lingarh dinarn praty amaresvari (50) 
ye tu va napi gacchanti Ssivaksetresu manavah 
tesamn papani naSsyanti sivaratriprajagarat (51) 
ye ca brahmadibhis tulyam tvam mam laksmya ca Saktibhih 
gurutm ye prakrtaih sardharh sarnsmaranti vadanti ye (52) 
tesarh papani naSyanti Sivaratriprajagarat 
parvamaithunakartarah paradarabhigaminah (53) 
ye parityagasamyuktah punah sangena badhitah 
Sivalingam mahapunyath ye sprSanti na te kvacit (54) 
janmasv anekesu devi sadaram dhriyate na va 
tesarh papani nasyanti Sivaratriprajagarat (55) 

vasistha uvaca: 
ity evarh kathitarh vipra de(rajan de)vyai devena bhasitam 
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Sivaratryas ca mahatmyam devanam sarhnnidhau pura (56) 
matpurvaganapah sarve deva brahmapurahsarah 
munayas ca mahatmanah sandtanapurogamah (57) 
kailasavasinah sarve merau devaniketane 
prita babhtivur viprendrah sraddharm krtva kutihalat (58) 
tada prabhrti brahmadyah Sivaratrimahavratam 
[kurvanti gauravat sarve Sivasya paratmanah (59) 
tasmat sarvaprayatnena kartavyam tac chivajnaya 
Sivaratrivratarh] viprah ki(rajan ki)rtayed yah srnoti va (60) 
sarvapapavinirmuktah sivaloke mahiyate 
yatredam kirtyate vipra(bhiipa) devya sarhnihitah sivah (61) 
tatra devah sagandharvah sakirhnaramahoragah 
tisthanty anugraharh karturh Sivaratryath prajagarat (62) 
asyadhyayasya yo ’rthajfiah sa vijfieyah sadasivah 
tam ptjayen mahatmanam bhuktimuktipravartakam (63) 
mahapatakayukto va yukto va sarvapatakaih 
dosaih krtair na lipyeta vratanusravanad aho (64) 
kirtaniyam idam sadbhih Ssivaratryarh visesatah 
sarvatirthesu yat punyath sarvayajfiesu yat phalam (65) 
tat sarvam kotigunitarh prapnoti Sravanad api 
yat punyam sivaratryarh vai vyakhyanenaiva tad bhavet (66) 
yan yan prarthayate kamarhs tarhs tan prapnoti manavah 
vratanusravanad eva tat punyath labhate narah (67) 
dilipa uvaca: 
aihikamusmikabhisthapradam paramadurlabham 
caturthanirvrter margarh caturvargaphalapradam (68) 
Saivam vratarn sada suddhath visesat putradayakam 
tapascaryapuraskaram asmakam vada siitaja(rarn tan me vada 
stita(vasistha) uvaca: [mahamune) 
vratanam uttamarh vipra(bhiipa) visesat putradayakam 
aihikamusmikabhisthapradam paramadurlabham (70) 


Srnudhvam ............... 00.00.0000 00000. 


iti Srimahapurane padma uttarakhande 
maghamahatmye vasisthadilipasarnvade 
Sivaratrivratakhyanam namaikacatvariméad- 
adhikadvisatatamo ’dhyayah [241] 


TRANSLATION 


[ Following an explanation of the rules related to the performance 
of the rite on Bhimaikadasi, the eleventh of the light fortnight of 
Magha, the account of the Night of Siva is begun by Vasistha, 
who says:] 


If I am unable to give an account of the month Magha, during which 
the Night of Siva which consists of a vigil and which is dear to Siva, 
occurs (79), who then will describe Magha, the fourteenth day of which, 
bearing the name of Siva and granting the right of entrance to Kailasa, 
incarnates Siva in the world? (80) One particular day in the course 
of Magha, the day which bears the title the “Fourteenth of Rudra” and 
which destroys every kind of sin, raised a Pulinda,’ who had fasted 
by some trick or other, to the Kailasa. 


This is the two hundred and thirty-ninth adhydya, which is called 
“The Account of the Eleventh of Bhima”, to be found in the con- 
versation between Vasistha and Dilipa in the Maghamahatmya 
of the Uttarakhanda in the glorious and great Padmapurana. 
[239] 
Dilipa: 
By what ruse was it that the hunter came to be without food, venerable 
sir ? How did he reach Kailasa and obtain the power (inherent) in the 
Night of Siva? I wish to hear all about it. You must speak (about it) 
at length, venerable sir. (1) 
Vasistha : 
Sire, listen, and I shall explain to you about the observance of the 
Night of Siva, which is clearly the most excellent of observances, the 
one means of reaching Siva’s heaven. (2) The fourteenth of the dark 


1 Pulinda, Niséda and Sabara are used in the course of the text to refer to the 
hunter and indicate his low social standing. While each of these is the name 
of a mountain tribe, in epic and later Sanskrit they all have the general 
meaning of outcaste, or person of a low social standing. Compare the words 
bhilla, puskasa and ktrdta (which are used to refer to the hunter in other 
Sanskrit texts; see above, pp. 164, 166). 
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fortnight in the middle of Magha or Phalguna is to be known as the 
Night of Siva which absolves all sin. (3) Those who fast and, remaining 
awake, honour Siva with bilva leaves during the four watches on that 
(night) attain identity with Siva. (4) That reward, sire, is not obtained 
by austerities, nor gifts, nor meditation, nor prayers, nor fasting, nor 
oblations, etc. (5) This observance, beloved of Siva, and highly secret 
here on earth, should certainly not be revealed anywhere even by 
you. (6) The observance of the Night of Siva, sire, is the most excellent 
of observances just as Meru is of the mountains, the sun of what glows, 
the sage of two-legged creatures and Kapila of four-legged creatures, 
the Gayatri of prayers, the Amrta of liquids, Visnu of men and 
Arundhati of women. (7-9a) The Night of Siva, the great bearer of 
oblations associated with the Lord of Bhavani, as soon as it is in 
contact, burns sin’s fuel unimpeded, whether it is wet or dry. (9b-10a) 
This great observance of the Night of Siva, sire, has been described 
to you just as it was told to Devi formerly, by Mahadeva. (10b-c) 
Dilipa : 

When did Devi ask Mahadeva and how? That you must tell! (11) 
Vasistha: 

Devesi saw the Lord of the Gods seated on the peak of mount Kailasa ; 
his lotus-like countenance was serene, he had three eyes, four arms and 
was adorned with every ornament. (12) Uma reclined against his left 
side and he wore a serpent as sacred cord; he made the hand gestures 
varada (giving) and abhaya (fear not), granting a favour to one bowed 
down before him. (13) He wore a tiger skin, his head was crowned 
by the half moon, his hair tresses were washed by the Ganges, his 
exquisite countenance was white with ash (14) and he wore a great 
garland as bright as the stars, moon and sun. He nurtured the creation, 
destruction and maintenance of the world. (15) A mighty bowman, of 
noble stature, shell-necked and fair-eyed, he wore every ornament and 
a white sacred cord.? (16) When the fair Devesi had bowed down 
before him and when hastening she had united with him, she enjoyed 
ecstasy unparalleled. (17) After she had summoned the beautiful, lovely 
and fair-spoken Sumalini, Devi came, accompanied by demonic women, 
(18) and after she had scattered the festoons of flowers, brought by 
Sumalini, at the lotus-like feet of the god with the greatest devotion, 
and had folded her hands in an anjali, the fair-eyed Devi asked, (19) 


2 The text here appears to contain a description of the Umdasahitamarts of Siva. 
Another possibility is the Umdamahesvaramarts. See T.A. Gopinata Rao, 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 129-130, 132-133. 
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Devi: 

O your immortal stories, which destroy sin, which are formulated in 
nectar-like words for your own amusement (20), which, springing forth 
out of joy, bring joy and cause the destruction of misfortune, (these 
stories) are sweetly fragrant like a garland of petals from the blue 
lotus. (21) Now, however, Sankara, I have no pleasure in listening. 
There are many things which are sought after, gifts, dharma and others 
as well (22), sacrifices which involve considerable effort, austerities and 
acts of penance. These many things are pure here on earth, Vrsaketana. 
(23) You, Lord, have told no-one of the most excellent of observances 
which confers both pleasure and liberation and which 1s the means of 
achieving all one’s goals (24), and which, when heard, destroys all sin. 
I wish to hear about it; you must tell me about it before anything 
else. (25). 

Mahesvara : 

Devi, listen to that secret and most excellent of observances about which 
no-one has been told, which is a mystery, conferring deliverance (26), 
and by the simple telling of which an unrighteous man will perish. That 
I shall recount. Listen attentively! (27) The fourteenth of the dark 
fortnight in the middle of Magha or Phalguna is known as the Night 
of Siva, the most excellent of all forms of devotion. (28) Religious acts 
in the form of giving, sacrifice, austerities, and observances related to 
sacred watering places are not equal to even a ten millionth portion 
of the observance of the Night of Siva. (29) Who fasts day and night 
on this day which is the destroyer of the Kali (age) and the confounder 
of Yama’s sway and which confers both enjoyment and liberation, he 
shall not go to Yama’s city, beautiful-faced one. (30) 

Devi: 

How is it that the city of Yama becomes powerless and how does one 
reach the city of Siva? This is indeed a wonder. Lord, you must provide 
me with proof (of this). (31) 

Sri-Mahesvara: 

Devi my dear, listen to what happened in a story of ancient times. 
Once there was a certain Nisada who was fond of meat. (32) He dwelt 
amidst the mountain peaks with mountain people, providing for his 
family and himself from the wild animals which chanced to pass. (33) 
Heavy shouldered and black skinned, bow in hand, he wore a dark 
blue jacket, and an arm and a finger guard, and carried a shield on 
his left arm. (34) When he had picked up his bow with his left hand 
and his most excellent arrow in his right, the meat-eating Nisada set 
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out for the forest districts. (35) He went to the forest intending to look 
here, there and everywhere, searching the forest path and the forest 
hermitages for wild boar. (36) As the sun set the murderous hunter 
stood, his hopes blighted, and when the sun had gone down, contem- 
plating the water near at hand, (37) (he said to himself), “I shall keep 
watch during the night; my means of livelihood has been decided.” 
Then he went to the (stretch of) water which was nearby and there on 
the bank amid the jalis (38) he began secretly to construct a hiding place 
for himself. There, beautiful-faced one, amidst the jdlis stood a ‘‘self- 
created’ linga,? covered by the leafy branches of a bilva tree. When 
he had taken hold of the leaves to clear the way (39-40), the leaves 
which he had transferred to his right hand fell on top of the linga. 
During the day, when his mind had been filled with a desire for meat, 
he had eaten nothing (41), and what is more, as he kept watch he did 
not sleep either. When all the wild animals caught the scent of the 
hunter, then, beautiful-faced one, fearing that they would be killed by 
an arrow, they did not remain there. (42-43a) Thus it was that he spent 
the night. When the sun had come up, carrying a spear he set off on 
the road for home, his hopes dashed. When his father saw that he had 
no meat he said to his son (43b-44), 

The Father: 

You’ve brought no meat, my son! Did you fast during the night? (45) 
Mahesvara : 

Then the Nisada answered his father who had asked (46), 

Nisada: 

I have brought no meat and consequently the children have gone off, 
their hopes dashed. A boundless hunger torments (me), so prepare 
something to eat! (47) 

Mahesvara: 

Then the old man and his wife made food ready. For his part the 
Nisada, who had been unrighteous, returned from the forest a righteous 
man (48) because of his unintended vigil on the Night of Siva. When 
he died he was seized on the outskirts of Yama’s (realm) by Yama’s 
servants. Siva sent tens of millions of Ganas and chariots forth (to 
fetch) him, (49) saying, 

Siva: 

Go and bring him quickly, for he has (already) been reached by Yama’s 
servants. His sins have been burnt away because of his fast on the 
Night of Siva. (50) 

3 See Gopinata Rao, ibid., Vol. II, Part 1, pp. 80-82. 
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Maheésvara : 

When the Ganas had heard these divine words they set out, praising 
the supreme god Siva, tranquil and benign. (51) The lord Ganas saw 
the hunter going off captured by Yama’s servants who were armed 
with fetters and cudgels, (52) and said, “You must release this noble 
man!” Then Yama’s soldiers spoke, “Why should this man be released ? 
(53) He is the most wicked of the murderers undergoing the harsh 
punishments (of Yama).’”’ Then they began to strike out with swords, 
hammers and tridents. (54) When the servants who had been despatched 
by Yama had taken hold of that noble man, there ensued a great battle 
(in which both sides) wished death on each other. (55) (Yama’s) 
Servants, their bodies and skulls split open by pikes, hammers and 
arrows, their bodies smashed to pieces, roaring frightfully (56), thun- 
dering, “Help! Help!” went to Yama’s palace. 

The Ganas then took the Nisada to where the god Mahesvara was. 
(57) As soon as he was seen by Siva, the Nisada entered a state of bliss 
and then acquired a celestial body, glittering with ornaments and rings. 
(58) Mahesvara gave him a chariot able to go everywhere, bestrewn 
with rosaries, hung with garlands of flowers (59), covered with all 
sorts of jewels and acclaimed by various choirs, (and said) “You 
must enjoy the pleasures of my city until the dissolution of all 
things.”’ (60) Then, his desires fulfilled, he stood firm in the teaching 
of Siva. (61a) 

Back in the city of Yama, their bodies red with blood and their 
heads smashed, the messengers spoke first, and said to the Lord of 
the Dharma, reverently making an avjali before him (61b-62), 

Ditas: 

Sire, listen to how the battle took place with Siva’s Ganas. The sinful 
and murderous Nisada was carried off. (63) As you commanded, sire, 
when he had reached his time to die, we carried him away. At that 
very moment, however, clamouring with loud and deep voices, crying 
out again and again, the lord Ganas of Paramesvara came hurrying 
there. They had the appearance of Rudra who is the conflagration of 
the world; they were armed with pikes, hatchets and clubs; they were 
beatified, had a thousand arms and three eyes, and wore twisted locks, 
were blinding, excellent in every respect, each with a body white with 
ash; they wore bracelets and necklaces in the form of serpents, and 
their heads were crowned with moons. This is what they said to us, 
(64-67) “Release this noble man whose sins have been burnt away by 
his penance!’”” When we had heard what the Ganas said, we too had 
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something to say about him. (68) “The Nisdda ought not to be set 
free, for he is a murderous and wicked person. Uncountable lives have 
been destroyed by him, lord Ganas. (69) In accordance with Yama’s 
command he is to be punished, tortured by various means.” Now when 
the lord Ganas heard what we had said, filled with conceit, (70) and 
with the strength of a mighty army, they struck us with pikes, hatchets 
and clubs, with swords, hammers and spears, with javelins and axes, 
with vajras, fists and stones. (71) The murderer was seized and bound 
with a number of fetters. What is the use of saying anything more, 
for the rest they protected him. (72) 

Mahesvara: 

The just Jitesvara was greatly incensed when they told him this. (73) 
Yama: 

This Nisada is the basest murderer, devoid of any virtue! Citragupta 
you must look and see how he comes to be in the city of Siva! (74) 
Citragupta: 

I have looked in my book and he has not performed one single good 
deed. He is not of virtuous mind and doesn’t know the difference 
between right and wrong. I am telling you truthfully all that is known 
about him. (75) 

Yama: 

Now that I have heard what Citragupta has said about the Nisada, 
I am anxious about the evil-doers here. I will go and make it known 
that what they have done is not at all right and proper. (76) 
Mahesvara : 

When he had said this, he hurried to where Sankara himself was 
seated. Now when he had seen Sankara, the Lord of the Gods, he raised 
his voice in praise. (77) 

Yama: 

Praise to the lord of the three worlds, the mighty bowman; praise to 
the one who is manifestly the destroyer of death, who burns death 
away (78), who is the grantor of the jewel that is the knowledge 
contained within the bounds of the sea of the sacred texts of Siva, who 
is in the hearts of all and who is the Witness (Saksin); O Lord, (79) 
praise be to you, the bearer of skulls, who is not dependent and is 
content, who has taken on a form which has surpassed the darkness 
of the gloomy blackness of ignorance. (80) To you, the destroyer of 
impurities which have existed since all eternity, and who is the cause 
of the arising of the quality of consciousness, praise be to you, the donor 
of good qualities, the illuminator of that which is hidden. (81) 
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Mahesvara : 

When he had praised Mahadeva in this way, he prostrated himself 
on the ground. (82) 

Yama: 

Even evil deeds great in number and as large as the Merumandara 
all come to nothing through contemplation of your lotus feet. (83) 
Mahesvara : 

When he had said this he laid the rod which was his insignia of office 
at the lotus feet of Siva. (84) 

Siva: 

Why in fact have you given up this rod which is the insignia of your 
office, worthy Yama? Who is the offender who has transgressed the 
law, Dharmaraja? (85) 

Dharmaraja: 

God of Gods, Protector of the Worlds, Lord, your Ganas have beaten 
my servants with mighty hammers, sire. (86) The murderous Nisada 
who craved for meat and was destitute of any religious act went into 
a great forest, Lord of the Gods. (87) (However,) no meat was bagged 
by that Nisada who was armed with a bow. At night, after the sun 
had set, this murderer went to (a stretch of) water which was near-at- 
hand. (88) No deer came his way, he did not sleep, and by good fortune, 
eating no food, he fasted during the Night of Siva. (89) After sunrise, 
when he had become terribly hungry, Lord of the Gods, he made his 
way home discontentedly. (90) This wicked Nisada, was a vendor 
of meat and has committed sins; he has not performed one single good 
deed, sire. (91) In spite of this, although he deserves to be punished 
in different ways, he has utterly vanquished all worlds and become a 
Lord Gana. (92) God of Gods, Mahadeva, who destroys the sufferings 
of the faithful, what should I do in this matter, if I am to carry out 
your command, Lord of the Gods. (93) 

Mahesvara: 

When Dharmarayja had said this, Bhagavan who is compassionate to the 
faithful spoke in a deep voice, recalling to mind the Night of Siva. (94) 
Siva : 

This Sabara who is pure, pious, righteous and great, an ascetic who 
is devoted to me, fasted thoughout the whole Night of Siva. (95) The 
fourteenth of the dark fortnight of Magha, known as the Night of Siva, 
eternally bestows enjoyment and liberation and destroys all sin (96) 
and as such is the bestower of bliss, the grantor of desires, the aug- 
mentor of merit, the destroyer of the dominion of Yama; (it is) the 
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bestower of the ornament which is the dignity of rank (97), the cause 
of complete perfection and the bestower of the reward of prosperity, 
and should be revered because formerly this unrivalled vigil was created 
by me (98) as a Saivite observance on that day, from a desire for the 
welfare of the worlds. The Sabara himself has achieved his desires 
through the power of the Night of Siva. Jivitesa, say what it is you 
wish; I am the grantor of boons; say what it is you desire! (99) 
Yama: 

Mahadeva, compassionate grantor of security to the faithful, praise 
be to you who destroy completely the rolling ocean of worldly existence 
(100), praise be to you, bearing a bow in your hand, praise to you clad 
in a skin; devotion should be laid at your lotus feet, O Mahesvara. (101) 
Mahesvara : 

Bhagavan said, “Let it be so; you must return to your city.” (102) 
When Vrsaketana had said this to him the hair on all his limbs bristled 
(from joy) and seeing that the Sabara had acquired the power of that 
observance he went home to his own region. (103) 


This is the two hundred and fortieth adhydya, which is called 
“The Account of the Power of the Night of Siva’, to be found 
in the conversation between Vasistha and Dilipa in the 
Maghamahatmya of the Uttarakhanda in the glorious and great 
Padmapurana. [240] 
Devi: 
From your lotus lips I have heard about the majesty of this observance, 
the story of the Sabara and what Jivitesa did. (1) Now that I have 
heard your nectar words which are the bestowers of all kinds of wishes, 
Mahesvara, I am delighted. Will you please go on and tell me what 
form this observance actually takes? (2) 
Mahesvara : 
The murderous Sabara fasted on the Night of Siva without prior 
knowledge, Devesi, and became a Lord Gana. (3) When one has 
performed this vigil in the night with trust, longing, joy and fear, with 
one’s heart even, release from all one’s sins 1s obtained. (4) After one 
has awoken at daybreak and come to the house of one’s mentor, one 
should first ask for his instructions concerning the conduct of the 
observance. (5) When one has washed and put on clean clothes, ob- 
served silence and has one’s senses under control, and having performed 
the daily rites has gathered there after sunset (6) and washed, one 
should first perform a pijd in honour of Ganesa. (7a) During each 
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watch one should perform a yajana, composed of an abhtseka and an 
abhyanga with pure devotary gifts and foot water, as prescribed in 
the holy texts, and with the pavicagavya and juice from the fruit of the 
nalika tree (7b-8) and also with the leaves of other herbs and of the 
bilva tree which are suitable for an abhtseka. One should wash Maha- 
deva while (reciting) the thousand names of Siva, etc. (9) The intelligent 
man should sprinkle Mahadeva with the powder of crushed dmalaka 
fruits coloured with turmeric, honour (him) with bilva leaves and wait 
upon (him) with fragrant water. (10) One should perform an abhtiseka 
with water containing gold and water containing jewels, and after 
wiping (him) with a cloth one should wave lights (before him). (11) 
One should then wrap (him) with all kinds of raiments, especially 
perfumed ones, and cover (him) with golden jewels in order to give 
(him) a good appearance. (12) When one has adorned Mahadeva one 
should worship him with bilva leaves, with jdtis, campakas, pumnagas, 
blue lotuses, and kadambas (13), with karntkdras, navas, svetamandaras, 
and kurabas also, and with mallikas, asokas, dhattiras, Sanus, arkas 
and aragvadhas too (14); one should worship devoutly with karaviras, 
barley, avkolas, nandydvartas, palasakas and with tulasi, naga and 
koranta flowers. (15) In particular one should worship the Lord’s linga 
with blue lotuses and with incenses, with lamps, with offerings of 
eatables, and with betel and ghee and saffron (16), and also with every 
possible kind of food and drink, as well as with dancing and singing 
and other such things during the vigil, and with offerings in the form 
of lamps and so on. (17) (One should worship the /inga) with the sound 
of tiuryas, with many lutes and flutes also, and with the chanting of 
praises and benedictions and the mumbled recitation of the Vedas 
especially (18), and with mantras recommended by Mahesvara from 
the Sivadharmapurana‘ and other texts, and with the sacred syllable 
om, with exclamations of ‘amas’ (honour), and with pradaksinas and 
handfuls of water. (19) Assuredly, during the vigil and in particular 
during each watch one should meditate on and listen to the holy texts 
which contain the saivite dharma. (20) When one has muttered prayers 
at dawn, one should, with devotion, delight the devotees and brahmins 
especially with gifts (21) and the young, old and infirm to the best 
of one’s ability and should delight the ascetics with rosaries and water 
jars together with food and drink, as well as with mantles and loin- 
cloths, staffs, begging bowls and ashes. (22-23a) One should then 


4 Monier Williams, 1956, quotes Sivadharmopapurana as the name of a work. 
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honour one’s mentor in accordance with the known custom of giving. 
(23b) When one has honoured him with splendid finger-rings of gold, 
with clothes and the like, and with offerings of perfumes etc., then 
reverently performing an afjali one should humbly say (24), “The 
noble observance of the Night of Siva has been completely carried out 
in accordance with your instructions. You must always treat me with 
kindness and forgive me my wrong deeds.” (25) 

If a man is unable to perform the observance, or on the other hand 
if he should perform it in another way (26) on the Night of Siva, 
especially on ground which is sacred to Siva, with fine things such as 
songs, dances and offerings, the chanting of praises and benedictions 
and with different sorts of wonderful gifts provided with various fruits, 
by whatever means he has fasted on the Night of Siva (27-28), should 
a wise man keep the vigil, he shall be set free from his sins. Whether 
man, woman, boy or girl (29), or even a woman deprived of her 
husband, if one fasts on the Night of Siva, what can one not achieve, 
Devesi, in this mighty festival on the Night of Siva. (30) As a result 
of it, there exists everlasting joy for time without end. (3la) The reward 
which one obtains through the observance of a thousand Candrayanas ° 
or a hundred Prajapatyas ® even, or through other fasts which last a 
month, in comparison with them, countless rewards are obtained by 
observing the vigil on the Night of Siva. (31b-32) The reward to be 
found in all sacrifices, austerities, gifts, holy watering places and in 
the vedas, the observer of the Night of Siva obtains all of that, Devi. (33) 
The reward which exists because of penance which has been performed 
each day for a year, when one has fasted on the Night of Siva, all of 
that becomes three times as great. (34) The reward which has been 
accumulated by thousands and tens of millions of people formerly, that 
reward, Devesi, is the reward of the one who keeps the vigil on the 
Night of Siva. (35) 

The murderer of a brahmin, the killer of a teacher, the murderer 
of a noble man, the killer of an unborn child too and the drunkard 
likewise, the killer of a cow, the man who commits matricide or patri- 
cide (36), the thief, the stealer of gold, the man who continually 


5 A fast regulated by the phases of the moon; as the moon waxes and wanes 
food is decreased or increased every day for the period of a month. See Kane, 
History of DharmaSastra, Vol. IV, pp. 134-138. 

6 According to Kane, sbid., Vol. IV, p. 145-146, this fast is also known by the 
name of Krccha. There is a progressive reduction of food over a period of 


twelve days. 
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commits adultery with his teacher’s wife and the one who is involved 
with a woman of low caste, they are set free by keeping the vigil on 
the Night of Siva. (37) The man who molests the wife of another and 
likewise the one who destroys the property of the gods and brahmins, 
the treacherous man and the ungrateful man too, are set free, beautiful- 
faced one. (38) So too the man who masturbates, and the man who 
mutilates penises; there can be no doubt that they are released as a 
result of their praise of Siva on the Night of Siva. (39) When one has 
smashed asunder the diverse verbal and the great mental, the thousand 
corporeal and likewise the carnal (sins), one and all are set free as 
a result of keeping the vigil on the Night of Siva (40-41a); this goes 
for the sin which has penetrated to the bone and marrow in all previous 
existences as well. (41b) Or if a man should drink liquor, awares or 
unawares, Devesi, there can be no doubt that he is set free by observing 
the vigil on the Night of Siva. (42) The person who eats oblations 
without having prayed and without bestowing gifts and whoever has 
been ‘born ‘man even if only a few times (43), he is set free, should 
he worship the Lord’s liiga, Vighnesa and Sanmukha. Those who have 
studied the doctrine of Siva and do not tell it to others (44) and those 
whose minds are afflicted with darkness and expound and do not listen, 
their sins come to nought because of the vigil on the Night of Siva. (45) 
Those who revile the path of Siva, the wonderful doctrine of the dharma, 
the Vedas, the devotees of Siva and the Vedic ordinances (46) and the 
small minded, who, having seen the adored Sankara, do not bow down, 
their sins come to nought because of the vigil on the Night of Siva. (47) 
Devesi, those whose foreheads do not shine with splendid ash, their 
sins come to nought by observing the vigil on the Night of Siva. (48) 
Those whose locks on their head take away their fear of worldly 
existence and those who do not bow down before me, making an ajijali, 
beautiful one, (49) their sins come to nought by observing the vigil on 
the Night of Siva. Those who do not behold the Lord’s liga every 
day, immortal Isvari, (50) and those who do not go to ground sacred 
to Siva, their sins come to nought by observing the vigil on the Night 
of Siva. (51) Those who say that I am equal in power with Brahma 
etc., and that you are equal with Laksmi, and those who speak or 
reminisce about their teacher with the common people (52), their sins 
come to nought by observing the vigil on the Night of Siva. Those 
who have intercourse on the days of the moon’s changes, or who have 
intercourse with the wives of others (53), and those who are given to 
forsaking (women) and, what is more, are oppressed by intercourse, 
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those who never sprinkle the highly auspicious Siva-linga with water 
at all (54) and those who do not live showing respect during the time 
of many existences, Devi, their sins come to nought by observing the 
vigil on the Night of Siva. (55) 

Vasistha : 

This has been an account, reverend sirs,’ of the majesty of the Night 
of Siva, as the God once told it to Devi in the presence of the gods. 
(56) All the lord Ganas born before me, the gods, the servants of 
Brahma, the noble sages with Sanatana at their head (57), all those 
who dwelt in the abode of the gods on Meru were pleased, most 
reverend sirs, when they had come to believe as a result of their 
curiosity. (58) From that time onwards the god Brahma and others, have 
all observed the Night of Siva out of reverence for the noble-minded 
Siva. (59) Thus because of the command of Siva this should be performed 
with the greatest diligence, reverend sirs. Whoever shall proclaim the 
observance of the Night of Siva or hear about it (60) shall be absolved 
of all his sins, and shall be blessed in the heaven of Siva. Where it 
occurs that Siva, together with Devi, is praised, reverend sir (61), 
there the gods, together with the gandharvas and kunnaras and the great 
serpents are present to bestow their favour as a result of the observance 
of the Night of Siva. (62) Those who are aware of the meaning of this 
chapter will be known as Sadésiva. One should honour this noble 
promotor of enjoyment and liberation. (63) The committer of a great 
sin and the man who is addicted to every sin, are in fact not besmeared 
with the sins they have committed as a result of hearing about this 
rite. (64) In particular this should be proclaimed on the Night of Siva 
by the sages. The merit which is attached to all sacred watering places 
and the reward from all sacrifices (65), one attains all of that, multiplied 
ten million times. May that merit derived from proclamation on this 
Night of Siva also result from listening. (66) Whatever a man desires, 
he attains it; such is the merit a man obtains from just hearing about 
the observance. (67) 

Dilipa: 

Son of a sta, tell us about that eternally splendid Saivite observance 


7 The text here is inconsistent. The account of the Sivaratri is presented as 
part of a conversation between the king Dilipa and the sage Vasistha. In 
Slokas 56, 58, 60, 61, 70 it appears, however, from the nouns in the vocative 
case, that the conversation is between Vasistha and a number of sages. Atten- 
tion must also be drawn to the vocative singular vipra in Sloka 61 (one sage!), 
which further complicates the matter. 
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which is associated with the practice of austerities, which grants one’s 
desires in this world and the next, which is extremely difficult to 
complete, the path to tranquillity of the fourth dsrama (°), the bestower 
of the four objects of human desire, and which in particular bestows 
children. (68-69) 

The sita: 

Reverend sirs, you must listen to that most excellent of observances 
which in particular bestows children, which grants one’s desires in this 
world and the next and which is extremely difficult to complete ... 
(70-7 1a) 


This is the two hundred and forty-first adhydya, which is called 
“The Account of the Observance of the Night of Siva’, to be 
found in the conversation between Vasistha and Dilipa in the 
Maghamahatmya of the Uttarakhanda in the glorious and great 
Padmapurana. [241] 


PART THREE 


FOUR BALINESE ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE TALE OF LUBDHAKA 


In 1949, in an address for the Leiden University Day that year, 
I discussed two series of Balinese representations of the story of 
Lubdhaka, illustrated with slides. Since then I believe I have discovered 
two more depictions of the story. It is possible that still more will be 
found. We shall indicate these illustrations with the numbers 1, 2a, 2b 
and 3; another picture will only be mentioned in this survey. Below an 
attempt will be made, now that the text of the story 1s available, to 
explain the scenes which occur in these four illustrations. In using the 
words “left” and “right” we shall proceed from the view-point of 
someone seeing the illustrations before him, but in indicating parts 
of the body we shall proceed from reality. 


ILLUSTRATION 11 


This is, as the Balinese term has it, an tdér-idér; it is 808 cm. long 
and 28 cm. wide. At the nght-hand end the cotton fabric has been 
cut off. In 1933 it was given on loan to what was then called the 
Anthropological Section of the Royal Society “The Colonial Institute’ 
(Het Kolontaal Instituut) in Amsterdam, now called the Royal Tropical 
Institute (Koninklyk Instituut voor de Tropen). The lender was the 
Dutch painter Charley Sayers, who had worked for a long time in 
Bali. The said Institute bought the cloth (registered as Series 809, 152) 
in 1953 as part of his estate, and has kindly given permission for its 
publication in this book. The tdér-1dér belongs to what is called the 
old style in Balinese painting, which means, in this instance, the style 
of the formerly independent principality of Klunkun, which set the 
fashion with regard to painting in those days. What was produced by 
court painters in the bavjar sangin, or painters’ quarter of the capital, 
was imitated in style in many, albeit not all, districts of the island. 


1 See Plates Ia to IIIb. 
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The exact date of production of this item is unknown. On an estimate 
the cloth is about 100 years old. Perhaps the work was commissioned 
in order to serve as ornamentation for the wooden beams under the 
roof, which was supported by the wooden pillars of a bale (pavilion, 
hall), on the occasion of one of the periodically recurring religious 
ceremonies. The idér-tdér may have served to shelter the offerings used 
at religious festivities in honour of a deity. The gods too, during their 
temporary presence on earth, enjoy old stories. The depiction of these 
tales is one of the means of causing heavenly beings to descend to this 
terrestrial plane. There were pieces designed specifically for a palace 
or house, or for a temple. They were formerly not permitted to leave 
these places, and were kept in a cane basket with a lid during the time 
they had no religious function to fulfil. In case of damage such cloths 
used to be replaced by new ones, made in the old style. Only in special 
cases were they dated or supplied with Balinese captions. The dating 
can perhaps also be estimated if we investigate when the first examples 
of the genre were acquired by Western museums or collectors, or were 
published. We hope to be able to treat some such datings elsewhere. 

On the cloth ten scenes are portrayed in a certain order. The first 
seven depict the matters found in the text available to us from left to 
right, as comparison with it shows. Scenes 8, 9 and 10 continue to follow 
the course of the story as we know it from this publication, but now 
from right to left. The numbering refers to what we have left of the 
cloth, for, as was pointed out, it has been cut off at the right-hand end, 
clean through one of the figures portrayed there. Hence it is probable 
that there was more to be seen on the cloth in its original form. In 
any case we consider it possible that one more scene was depicted at that 
end, in order to supply a counterpart for what we shall be describing 
in the sixth scene, as it seems probable that the painter strove for a 
balance in composition in this way. It cannot be proved, no more than 
whether still further episodes from the story were illustrated at the 
right-hand end of the cloth. Until now I have not found the section 
which was cut off in any collection known to me. 


Scene 1. 


The scene is divided into a left and a right section. On the left we 
see a walled pond. On the water there are floating eight red lotuses 
and also withered leaves, some of which are fluttering down. In the 
centre is depicted a stone construction as base for a yellow-coloured 
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image of Siwa, which has four arms. Two attributes of the three-eyed 
god, the fly-whisk in his left, rear hand and the rosary in his right, 
rear hand are also coloured yellow and likewise the lotus-cushion, placed 
on the blue floor. What the painter intended to portray was a golden 
image on a golden lotus-cushion, in the heart of which the image of 
the god, leaning a little to the mght, is placed. 

On the right a man dressed in a short, blue coat with long sleeves 
is sitting in that part of a tree where the trunk passes over into the 
branches, to each of which serrated, trifoliate leaves are attached. The 
figure, who is turned to the left, is holding one of them in his right 
hand. From the branches are hanging fruits, coloured light brown or 
yellow. In his other hand the man has a bow with its string turned 
upward. Near the bow a red quiver supplied with a lid is to be seen. 

His lower garment is drawn up to above the knee. A fold of his 
garment is hanging down. His face has no demonic characteristics, and 
is now partially worn. The man has a moustache and is wearing a 
(now worn) coloured head-band over the front of his black, relatively 
short hair. 

At the foot of the tree are found comparatively high earth-lines 
(called karan), on the lower side of which two curin motifs are discern- 
ible. Above and beside the earth-lines the painter has placed pandan 
bushes, which bear pudak spadices. On the nght-hand side this growth 
has the form of a pandan wwan, likewise with clusters of pudak among 
the leaves, which enfold a red centre. The latter does not correspond 
to reality, but is based on an embellishment of this plant-motif which 
is frequently employed by Balinese painters of the old school. This is 
also the case with the red tips of the tufts of grass to the left of the 
tree, around the trunk of which a red creeper winds itself. To the nght 
we see the earth-lines again, this time with coloured rock-motifs (karan) 
pointing to the right; they indicate the direction in which one must 
“read” what is portrayed. 

What we see in this scene is distinctive for the story as it is found 
in the text. It is possible that the painter was acquainted with a version 
of it — ours or one which resembled it in the main. Perhaps he had 
made the acquaintance of one of the existing Balinese adaptations of 
the Old Javanese text. With these restrictions it is possible, if one 
wishes, to point in this connection to Canto 5, stanzas 3-6 of the kakawin. 
The niséda, named Lubdhaka, had caught no game all day in a wood 
high in the mountains. Although he had indeed quenched his thirst, 
he had eaten nothing. Toward evening he sought shelter in a maya tree, 
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from where he could shoot at any game which came along. Toward 
the third hour he became sleepy. In order not to fall asleep and fall 
from the tree to be torn to pieces by wild animals, he began to pluck 
the leaves and to throw them in the deep water of a lake which the 
branch on which he was sitting overhung. In the water there was a linga 
not fashioned by man (Skt. svayambhi-linga), represented on the cloth 
by what, as was said, is intended as a golden image on a golden lotus- 
cushion, which iconographically can be identified as a standing, four- 
armed Siwa in a gentle pose. According to the story the hunter was 
unaware that by this action, and also through his fast for the four times 
three hours of the 14th, up to and including the beginning of the 15th day 
in the dark fortnight of the month of Magha (see p. 55) he was doing 
something which is very meritorious. He never adhered to the moral 
law during his lifetime, as we read elsewhere in the tale. The power 
of his observance would nevertheless rescue him from hell and bring 
him to Siwa’s heaven. His blue coat on the cloth reminds us of the 
short hunters’ jacket of the text (2, 3b). 


Scene 2. 


In this scene we see the same man, dressed similarly, walking to 
the right with the quiver in the right and the bow in the left hand. 
Behind him a tree without maya fruit is now depicted. The leaves show 
red blossoms, a cliché in this type of painting. At the part of the tree 
where the man was sitting in the previous scene we now see a Stylized 
stag-horn fern (called méijanan séluwan in Bali). The earth-lines under 
his feet are not as high as the rock-motifs, which we also find in this 
instance on the cloth. Hence perhaps these indicate something different, 
namely mountain peaks. The triangular motifs placed next to or above 
them point in general to the right again. There are again stylized por- 
tions, namely tufts of grass partially coloured red, placed here and there. 

This is a short scene on the cloth. In our text there is similarly but 
little space devoted to the hunter’s return trip, after his fasting till 
sunrise. This episode of the story is to be found in the text in Canto 7, 
stanzas 1 and 2. There we read that he reached his home by the same 
route as he had followed the previous day while hunting in the 
mountain woods. 


Scene 3. 


We meet the same man whom we saw in the first two scenes of the 
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painting again in this scene. Now, however, he has let his lower garment 
drop to above the ankles. In this instance it appears that, according to 
the painter, the inside of his short, blue coat, which hangs down to the 
loins, is coloured red. He has arrived home, and no longer has his bow 
and arrows with him. The stylized red stones under the feet of the 
persons portrayed here indicate the immediate neighbourhood of a house. 
The hunter, with his hands in a gesture which indicates speech, is 
standing on the right. In front of him on the stone pavement of the 
courtyard a small pandan pudak is depicted, of which the foot is enclosed 
in a stylized, roughly square stone base. These puhun binatur still exist 
in Java and Bali. Two children, leaning forward slightly, are standing 
to the left of the shrub: a small, naked girl, with only a red scarf around 
her neck, and ear-rings and bracelets of a yellow colour (perhaps in 
the first case indicating palm-leaf as material, and in the second copper), 
and a somewhat larger boy who has a short lower garment with a fold 
hanging down which at the front hangs from his belt. Their expression 
indicates a question, as do the raised right hands. Both children have 
their hair cut short. The boy also has yellow-coloured bracelets on 
his wrist. 

Behind this pair there stands a woman. Her head is turned toward 
the hunter, as are those of the children. Her head-dress shows a gélun, 
a head-band and the usual ornaments above and behind the ear, pierced 
by a round ear-ring. She is also wearing a red scarf around her neck. 
Her red lower garment consists of two parts. The upper part reveals 
a stylized border, in white and blue, on the turned up inner side. As 
far as we can make out the painter intended the woman to be holding 
in her raised right hand (which has three bracelets) the red tip of her 
belt, thereby covering her partially exposed breasts. Behind this person, 
who beyond doubt must represent the mother of the two children and 
the wife of the hunter, we see part of an open bale, the roof of which 
shows stylized rows of alan-alan as roofing material, in blue and red. 
On half of this roofing an ornamentation has been placed in the form 
of a one-eyed monster-head (karan bintulu), contained in a red border. 
The beam under the eaves and the two partially depicted wooden pillars 
bear an ornamentation which is still usual in Bali. They are intended 
to penetrate a wooden floor and (in reality) rest underneath on tuff 
stone blocks, although these cannot be seen here as they are obscured 
by the woman’s body. What has been indicated is the ornamented 
wooden edge of the floor, and the mat lying on it, here coloured red. 
In the background we see cloud-lines. On the extreme right, before the 
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beginning of the stone pavement, the same high rock motifs are to be 
seen, with triangles pointing to the nght. The placement of the karan 
motifs is intended in this case to indicate not only the direction in which 
the story on the cloth will be continued, but also to suggest that at the 
end of his journey the hunter has arrived from the woods or out of 
the mountains in the courtyard of his house, which is here indicated 
by a stylized stone pavement, as was mentioned above. 

If we look up the poem we find in 7,2c-d a description of the 
hunter’s return home at sunset and of how his wife went to meet him. 
In the following stanza of the canto she asks him what he has brought 
in the way of game for the miserable children who have had nothing 
to eat but who now, like her, are delighted to be able to welcome him 
on his return home. In 8, 1-2 the hunter tells of his adventures during 
the previous day, when he was unable to shoot any animals and found 
such a dangerous refuge on a branch overhanging a lake. His wife 
answered him gently that in future he must not expose himself to such 
dangers. What would become of her and the children if an accident 
should befall him ? Canto 8,4 tells us then that she offered her husband 
food and water, thus causing his tiredness to disappear. After sunset 
they went to sleep. Possibly the moment of the first speech of Lubdhaka’s 
wife is portrayed here. It could be that the red mat already suggests 
a bedroom. The bed-curtains which we shall see in the following scene 
are, however, absent here. 


Scene 4. 


The joy of reunion has apparently been replaced in this scene by an 
episode of the story in which deep grief is depicted by the painter. The 
cause of this is to be seen on the left-hand side of the scene. A man, 
who is naked save for a blue garment with red border around his 
waist, without a head-band and with only one ear-ring visible as 
ornamentation, is lying on his back on a red sleeping-mat with yellow 
rosettes depicted on it, which probably indicate a weaving-pattern. 
The sleeping-mat is lying within the decorated wooden edges of the 
floor of an open bale, of which the roof is now completely visible and 
displays the same characteristics as that in the previous scene. In this 
case three of the four pillars are shown. On the left we see one of them 
passing through the floor and resting in a block of paras stone placed 
below it. This block stands on a foundation of stylized red stones. 
Vertical lines on the front of the floor may indicate a decoration hanging 
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down from the lower side of the ornamented wooden border of the floor. 
Above part of the rear of the floor the painter has depicted a curtain, 
the upper part of which bears flower motifs in light colours, while the 
lower part, like the sleeping-mat, is red in colour and bears the same 
rosette ornamentation. To the left the man’s head is resting on one of 
the two blue pillows, which have red ends and a yellow border. 

The man is holding his right arm horizontally along the body, with 
the fingers stretched out. The left arm, with the fingers in the same 
position, is raised a little. His knees are raised. It is as if this man is 
raising the lower part of his body somewhat, supporting himself thereby 
on his feet. The pupils of his partially closed eyes have been placed 
against the upper eye-lids. 

The man’s little son is sitting on the pavement in a squatting position 
against the front of the foundation of the bale. His hands are wrapped 
around the sides of his face, which is tilted backwards. This is a gesture 
which indicates lamentation. The painter also wished to put extreme 
grief in the posture of the girl who, like the boy, is placed by the side 
of the bed. She has fallen forward and is supporting herself on her 
hands, with her head turned downward. The mother is standing behind 
the daughter. With her left hand she appears to be indicating the 
miserable state of her children, while the back of her right hand sup- 
ports her chin. In this way Old Javanese and Balinese art express strong 
emotion in general, and in particular fear and especially sadness. In 
this case her breasts are completely uncovered. 

Behind the woman three men are standing on a stylized floor. The 
two in front have a young appearance. They are clad in more or less 
the same way as the hunter when walking in the second scene, with 
the difference that they have no coat but only the shoulder-coverings, 
chest, upper arm and wrist ornaments which are part of the wayan 
attire. Their facial expressions and the gesture of the raised right hands 
indicate speech. The third man has a somewhat darker complexion. 
He is similarly dressed. His right hand, like the woman’s, is supporting 
his chin, while his left hand is turned upward against his chest, which 
together is most probably meant to express sympathy. A moustache, 
wrinkles over the nose and circles under the eyes (which have, as it 
were, a feminine form because of the straight line of the upper eyelid) 
imply that he is older than the two who are standing in front of (or 
next to) him. Large rock motifs, with tnangles pointing in general 
to the right, close this scene on the mght-hand side and introduce 
the following. 
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If one takes the poem as a guide for what the painter intended with 
the scene depicted here, it appears probable that we have here Lub- 
dhaka’s dying hour, as described in Canto 9. After some years have 
elapsed, we are told, death approaches in the form of a terrible sickness 
(1b); the fever increases (1c). Those who watch over him ( atungu) 
are at their wits’ end (ld). The wife and children weep; according to 
the kakawin they are sitting at his feet (malingth in dagan). As 2a 
informs us, there is no medicine for the worsening disease, because of 
which (2b) the patient cannot rise and will eat nothing. In 2d it is 
observed that he is lying still with closed eyes. The patient groans. By 
way of answer to questions he merely shakes his dead. The distressed 
wife cries and beats her breast (3a). Her concern goes out to her 
offspring (3b). The poet says that she bends over her husband (3c) 
and that she embraces him. This, no more than the beating of the 
breast, is not depicted by the painter here. Her grieving attitude was 
suggested sufficiently by the hand under the chin. The man dies (5c). 
He has to undergo all this as his soul has not been released because 
of his evil way of life (5d). 

From the position of one of the arms and of the legs it is apparent 
that the painter wished to represent the moment just before the hunter’s 
death. The relatives are indicated in 6a as kadan. Might we consider 
these to be a father with two sons? If it is true that the poet is able to 
move us with his words, then the painter has certainly equalled his 
art in this episode of his painting, which sums up the text. 


Scene 5S. 


In this section of the 1dér-idér we see a man, leaning forward a little, 
standing in the air which, as is customary, is represented by stylized 
forms called by Balinese painters azon-awon (clouds or particles of 
air), and also séksékan (filling). It is striking that in this case they are 
not, as they normally are, placed horizontally but in a slanting position. 
This apparently indicates that the person is moving through the sky. 
To bring this out further the artist has not depicted earth-lines or 
rock-motifs on the lower side of the representation. The man is wearing 
only a lower garment which is pulled up to above the knees. Behind 
his ear a leaf-shape has been placed as ornament; above his ear a red 
flower has been inserted. There are no earrings. The right forearm 
is raised, with the fingers in a position which seems to indicate a request 
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or a question. The man has put the back of his left hand under his 
chin, apparently again as a sign of sadness. 

In the air we see at the lower right a monster-head with flames as 
headdress, tongue hanging out and a big, projecting front tooth. This 
is a fire-demon (kala gént), as it is called in Balinese painting and 
sculpture, as well as in wayan kulit. At the upper left a large bird is 
flying, heading to the left. The creature has long tail feathers hanging 
down in an arc, a short, somewhat curved beak and a long comb on 
its head. The lastmentioned is perhaps reminiscent of a peacock (mérak). 
In this case, however, we are apparently dealing with what the Balinese 
painters call a divine bird (manuk dewata, pakst dewata - soul bird ?). 
The monster-head and bird occur occasionally in some scenes on other 
Balinese cloths, either separately or together, mostly in the depiction 
of episodes where a violent disturbance in nature is involved. The 
triangles of the karan motifs are pointing to the right here too, to 
conclude the scene. The largest of the cloud-motifs belong to a painters’ 
tradition which stems from that of Java in the 14th century. 

In the poem the lament of the wife after the death of the hunter is 
described at length. In Canto 10, 1b there is mention of a shroud (rurub) 
in which the deceased is wrapped in order to be conveyed along the 
slopes of the mountains. He relatives (kadan-kadan) who had appeared 
(as we saw in the previous scene) accompanied the deceased in single 
file along the path (10, lc). He was cremated, and when his remains 
had turned to ash (bhinasmi télas in gésén), those who had accompanied 
him returned home (10, 1d). 

In the next canto the poet sings of the fate of the nisdda’s soul 
(ntsGdatma). It was sorrowful while it was in the air (1 hambara). 
The reason for the sorrow was the fact that the soul did not know the 
way (m4rgapada) which it should follow (11, 1d). When it was thus 
moving forward in the air (t% nabhastala) (11, 2a), the soul was seen 
in this state by the god Siwa (11, 2b). The god was fully informed on 
what the hunter had done on earth, and was aware that he would be 
carried off to the realm of Yama, the God of Death (rin Yamélaya) 
(11, 2d). 

The fact that he was seen by Siwa (which has not been shown here) 
leads up to what the painter portrays in the following scene. The 
depiction of the soul in this fifth scene of the painting agrees with what 
we see in similar cases on other Balinese cloths, and sometimes on East 
Javanese temple reliefs as well. For example, in the depiction of the 
punishments of hell, the soul has a body (awak) or a shell (kurun). 
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Scene 6. 


This scene shows us ten men sitting in audience in front of a god, 
who is surrounded by his retinue. Here too the stylized stones below 
indicate the surroundings of a house, in this case the abode of a god. 
The god’s four arms, his attributes and his vertically placed third eye 
point to the figure of Siwa, whom we see sitting on a partially visible, 
yellow-coloured lotus-cushion, while a halo (Bal. praba or kurun) 
surrounds his form and the padmdsana as well. Here we can see the 
crown of this god more clearly than in the first scene. In this case 
Siwa is not coloured gold. Leaning forward a little, he is looking at 
the people who have come to pay their respects to him, separated from 
him by a tree which bears the staghorn fern motif and is enclosed by 
a stone base. In his right, rear hand the god has a rosary wound around 
his wrist, which is adorned with rings, the gesture of the hand indicating 
speech. The left, rear hand is holding a fly-whisk — which in later 
times was taken as a whip in Bali,? but which here still displays the 
old form of the cédmara. The right, front hand is raised in front of the 
chest, while the left, front hand is resting on his thigh, which is stretched 
backward. The ornaments of the god correspond to those found in 
the Balinese wayan kulit. 

In his following we can distinguish two categories of persons, each 
consisting of two people. The figures seated somewhat to the rear 
of the (invisible) throne are, according to data from other, already 
interpreted Balinese cloths, the gate-keepers of Siwa’s abode. Here 
Nandiswara, with a demonic monkey-face, attired in a hermits’ cap 
(kétu), and armed with in his right hand what is called a danda in the 
Balinese wayan kultt, is seen in front of his colleague Mahakala, who 
has the countenance of a real demon, with spikes of hair behind his 
forehead ornament. Mahakala is carrying in his right hand a weapon 
which, although shaped differently, is likewise called a danda in the 
wayan kulit. Both weapons terminate in a trident at the upper extremity, 
which could also possibly be taken to be a bajra. Nandiswara’s monkey- 
face points to a story which already occurs in the seventh book of the 
Indian Ramayana. The gate-keeper is there called Nandin. In Old 
Javanese iconography Nandisgwara, placed to the right of Siwa, has 
a trident (frisila), and Mahakala, placed on the left, a club (gada). 
On Balinese cloths in the same style as this one and in later drawings 


2 J. Hooykaas, 1961, pp. 270-271. 
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or paintings the pair (of whom the one in front is here looking around 
and appears to be talking with the gate-keeper seated behind him) do 
not always bear weapons; where they occur they furthermore both 
occasionally have a hermit’s cap (kétu) on, or again demonic curls, 
which in this case we encounter only with Mahakala. Finally, there 
are instances known where neither Nandiswara nor Mahakala display 
a demonic facial expression. 

In front of these two, directly below Siwa’s throne, are sitting two 
men who can likewise be immediately identified. In front kneels Twalen 
(as we shall call him, to use just one of his names), the Balinese 
counterpart of the Javanese Sémar. Behind this venerable servant of 
gods and heroes kneels his companion Mrdah (to use this variant of 
the name for simplicity’s sake). This is the same person as appears 
behind Sémar on the Javanese reliefs. Their headdress consists of a 
helmet equipped with a plume over their hair. They are wearing arm 
and wrist ornaments, but no anklerings (as we shall see later). Both 
are wearing only a waistband decorated with a check pattern (polen), 
Twalen’s black and white and Mrdah’s red and white. Their left arms 
are extended downward, while the right hand is turned upward in 
front of the chest. Both their bodies, bent forward slightly with head 
erect, are turned to the side where the abovementioned group of ten 
men is sitting in audience, partially under but mainly behind the tree. 
We shall meet this pair again on the cloth in scenes 7, 9 and 10. The 
tree before Siwa’s throne also has red blossoms on the leaves, but bears 
no maja fruit. According to a piece of data from the Balinese astrological 
calendar (palalintanan) the darsana tree of this god is a warinin. We 
do not know whether the tree which is depicted here can be inter- 
preted as such. 

Partially under the tree, and to some extent in front of it, there sits 
(as was mentioned above) a group of ten men in two rows of five above 
each other — perhaps intended to be next to each other. An attempt 
is made here to indicate some of the characteristics of these figures in 
a summary of the data visible on the cloth. In both groups we find 
in front a dignitary who has his hands raised before the chin as an 
expression of homage in the direction of the god. The five below squat, 
resting on the right leg which is drawn under the body. It is probable 
that this attitude is also intended in the upper row. The position of the 
hands of the group of men below is different. If, for example, the left 
hand is held in front of the chest, the fingers are sometimes pointing 
upwards or are clenched. The ten men are all looking to the right, 
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except number four of the lower row who is looking around at the 
person squatting behind him and whose gesture indicates speech. The 
celestial figure in front in the upper row is wearing, as far as can be 
seen (the bodies of this group are partially obscured by the heads of 
the lower one) a red coat with long sleeves. This piece of clothing may 
also be intended as a jacket which, just as the hunter’s coat, is called 
in the terminology of Balinese painters kuwaca (or kuwati, a regional 
variant). In this case the word may convey the idea of armour, such as 
Arjuna wears on some Balinese cloths when he takes up arms against the 
god Siwa disguised as a hunter (cf. the kakawin Arjunawiwaha, 7, 6b). 


All the persons seated in audience before Siwa in this scene are 
wearing a kind of sect mark on the forehead, as do the two gatekeepers 
as well. Two of the ten men have a youthful appearance and lack a 
moustache. The other figures in the category of young ones do display 
a moustache. There are furthermore among the ten some who have 
wide open eyes. These also wear a moustache, but of another type; 
they are the ones who display two curved lines above the nose. Six 
of the figures in the two rows, five of whom have wide open eyes, have 
side-whiskers. Their headdresses have dissimilar forms. Some hair- 
styles (belonging to the men with a youthful appearance) are of the 
gélun type. 

If we have a chance in a following scene to identify these ten with 
retrospective effect, we shall be able to make use of the above facial 
characteristics and types of headdress. The grounds for the identification 
of these persons in the sixth scene will be set out in the interpretation 
of the seventh scene. 


If, with the restrictions mentioned earlier, we now again consult 
our text in order to locate passages relevant to what is portrayed here, 
we come first to the lines of Canto 11, 2 and 3 (already mentioned in 
Scene 5) where it is related that Siwa sees the hunter’s soul wandering 
in the air and summons his whole army (sawaték Gana) to rescue 
Lubdhaka from the demons’ clutches. The soldiers hasten to obey the 
summons after having made an obeisance at the feet of the World-Ruler 
(parén tékanémbah 1 76n Jagatpati). Canto 11, 5a tells of the bands of 
Ganas (ganasanghya). They are concerned and wish to know from the 
god Iswara (/vyai Iswara) whether the summons is perhaps connected 
with the approach of an enemy who must be defeated (11, 3c-11, 4b). 
The god (Bhatdra, 11, 5b) looks kindly on them, apologizes for his 
summons and begins (11, 6) to explain the task of the army. There is 
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the soul of a nisdda (nisdddtma) who was steadfast in his vow during 
his life. The soldiers must go to him and bring him to their master. 
If there is anyone who wishes to offer resistance or refuses to surrender 
the soul (the soldiers of the God of Death — waték Yama — would 
naturally do that) then the divine army must not hesitate to seize 
Lubdhaka and then bring him to Siwa’s dwelling (Siwalaya, 11, 7a-d). 
The Ganas make a sémbah and ask why the god (hyan) feels obliged 
to have the evil soul of Lubdhaka, who after all did nothing but kill 
animals (mrga) all his life, come to him. The villain has not completed 
the least penance (tapabrata). Hence there is no reason for him to come 
to the Siwalaya (11, 9c). He should rather end his days in the cauldron 
of hell with the bovine head (ta@mbra gohmukha, 11, 9d). For is it not 
true (the divine army says) that Yama’s servants, the Kinkaras (11, 10a), 
do not clap in chains people of good conduct who have been loyal to 
their vow (brata) ? They know their work and make a proper distinction 
between people who go to heaven (swarga) and those who are destined 
for Yama’s dwelling (Yamdlaya 11, 10c-d). After they have finished 
speaking, the god ISwara (bhatdéréswara) begins in 12, la to explain 
that there is a vow (brata) which the hunter has observed during his 
earthly existence. The whole world speaks of that excellent brata. All 
authoritative scriptures (ddisdstra) emphasize that the Night of Siwa 
(Siwardtrt) has incomparable merits (12, 1c). He is therefore despatching 
them all to seek the soul of the misdda, for the latter has remained loyal 
to his vow in an excellent way (12, 2b). If the soul comes, Siwa continues, 
the splendid jewelled chariot (mantpuspakarja, 12, 2c) must serve as 
his vehicle. The Ganas are expected, according to the god Sankara, to 
acquit themselves of their task without delay (12, 2d, 3a). 


If we note that what follows this in the text applies to what is found 
in the next (seventh) scene, and take into consideration that in the sixth 
scene Siwa is portrayed with his hand in a gesture of speech, while two 
of the ten celestials are making an obeisance at the same time, then it 
can be safely assumed that in this scene an explanation or an order is 
being given to the generals of the divine army, who are listening to or 
receiving it with a sémbah. The speech of the two rearmost persons 
in the lower row to the left of the tree may perhaps refer to a discussion 
among themselves of the words which the god is speaking. Finally, 
there is the possibility that the god has spoken and the generals of the 
divine army are asking leave, with an obeisance, to set out in pursuance 
of his orders. 
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Scene 7. 


This scene in the painting completes the action from left to mght. 
In view of the facial characteristics, colours and headdress or clothing 
of the ten persons who were portrayed in the previous scene in two 
rows above (or next to) each other to the left of the tree, we can 
establish that the same ten are present again in the seventh scene, as 
well as the parékan (male servants) Twalen and Mrdah. We do not, 
however, see Siwa and the gatekeepers here, but instead a winged 
demonic creature moving along at the head of the procession, with 
spurs but possessing a human body. Furthermore, the ten men and the 
parékan in this instance bear weapons, as do the figures who are walking 
behind the prominent celestials — these are the soldiers of the army. 
The heads of two other followers can be seen above the parékan. 
A distinctive difference in the depiction of the entourage is that no 
earth-lines, rock-motifs or stone floor are shown under the people 
walking one behind the other. They are replaced here by stylized 
cloud-motifs in a horizontal position. The army of the gods 1s marching 
by in the air. On the right the scene is closed by the customary rock- 
motifs with their triangles of which some are pointing to the right. 

The similarity between the persons concerned in this scene and those 
found in the previous one can be used for finding passages in the poem 
by means of which what is portrayed here can be further explained. 
Ten leaders are mentioned in 13, 3ab and 14, lbc. Seeing that the 
number agrees with the figures in question on the cloth, there exists 
the possibility that the painter did actually follow a version of the story 
contained in our text in the depiction of this episode. The passages 
from the text which should be consulted in this connection begin where 
we left the kakawin in the previous scene. The Ganas present in audience 
quickly prepare for the expedition. In 12, 3b we are informed that they 
summon their troops (watéknya). The latter appear on the square 
(lébuh) amid the thunder of drums (kéndan) and gongs (gon). The 
standards (dhwaja) are raised. Canto 12, 3d tells of the splendid jewelled 
chariot (manipuspakdrja) which was present there, followed (dinulur) 
by the whole army with its weapons (san waték sdyudha). All the forces 
(bala kabeh) advance in order to carry out the commands of the god 
(hyan) Iswara (13, la). 


They fill the heavens on their journey (masalésék in nabhastala 
lakunya, 13, 1b). The flags (layu-layu) flash and flutter in the wind 
(13, 1c). It is as :f the end of the world is at hand, their progress through 
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the sky (nabhastala, 13, 1d) thunders so. In countless numbers the 
Ganas shout in the heavens (1 gagana, 13, 2a). The place where they are 
travelling is also called air or space (digantara, 13,1b) in an earlier line. 

Then the generals of the heavenly army are named in order. Sa 
Nandana acts as head of the procession (pinaka panéndas im laku sa 
Nandana, 13, 3a), experienced and steadfast on the battlefield. Behind 
him (71 wurt nira) comes UrdhwakeSa, followed (madulur) by Ganaratha 
as well as Puspadanta (13, 3b). They are all heroes (siéra) in the strife 
(13, 3c). Their army (bala nira) seems to consist of a hundred million 
men, divided into various regiments (rim sajuru-sajuru, 13, 3d). 

Canto 14, la mentions further that there are others apart from them 
(ttara saké sira), also seasoned in battle, with insight (wiweka) and 
knowledge (nit1) of the way to act (ulah). These are Pingalaksa and 
Mahodara, together with Wirabhadra (14, 1b), likewise (nunt-un1) 
Somawarna with Renukarna and Prakarsa besides (manirin, 14, Ic). 
These were made generals (actually “elders”: tinuha-tuha) over all the 
Gana troops (1% waték gana kabeh). They had often won themselves 
renown on the field of battle (rim pabharatan, 14, 1d). 

It is said of all the Ganas (14, 2a) that they look especially fine, with 
their brightly shining ornaments (sabhisandbhra kuménar). The adorn- 
ment (bhiisana) of these, the best among the divine warriors, is extra- 
ordinarily fine (14, 2b). The sun went pale and closed his eyes at seeing 
the glow (teja) of the multitude of crown-jewels (makutaratnasanghya) 
as they glittered (14, 2c). The world would certainly have become dark 
if it had not been lit by their ornaments (14, 2d). Together they went 
forth in the heavens (/anit) with their troops (bala) amid a terrible 
tumult (14, 3a). It seemed as if the whole world would collapse, shud- 
dering at the loud roar of the army (14, 3b). The cymbals, drums and 
kettledrums (gubar, padaht, bhert) sounded loudly ; the conches (sanka) 
which were being blown caused a great din (14, 3c). On top of this 
came also the voices of the innumerable soldiers outdoing each other’s 
shouts (14, 3d). 

After having reiterated in 14,4a that they made a mighty noise 
during their journey through the sky (gaganamdrga), which they 
filled, the poet turns immediately to another subject. He will now tell 
of the god Dharma (bhatara Dharma), who was despatching all his 
excellent troops (manutus baladhtka kabehnya), after having summoned 
them (14, 4b). 

What is said here of the army of the demons and of their Lord is 
not depicted in our seventh scene but only in the eighth. On the cloth 
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the painter has left out the musical instruments, standards and flags. 
He used the order of the names of the divine generals as mentioned 
in the poem for the order in which the heroes (each with a follower 
behind or next to him) are placed behind each other in the painting, in 
full dress and each with his own weapon. If this is correct this scene 
shows us one behind the other the heavenly chariot, represented as a 
demonic bird (Bal. wilmana), the parékan and two followers, as well 
as Nandana, Urdhwakesa, Ganaratha, Puspadanta, Pingalaksa, Maho- 
dara, Wirabhadra, Somawarna, Renukarna and Prakarsa, each, as 
pointed out, with a representative of their bala on their left, behind 
or next to them. 

On this basis, and aided by the manner in which the painter re- 
presented the individual leaders in this seventh scene, we turn our 
attention once more to the two rows of heavenly beings who are paying 
homage to Siwa to the left of the tree. We then find the same ten 
tuha-tuha of the heavenly army, although in a somewhat different 
order. From right to left we see, above, Nandana, Pingalaksa, Gana- 
ratha, Puspadanta and Urdhwakesa and, below, Mahodara, Wirabhadra, 
Somawarna, Renukarna and Prakarsa. 

In the seventh scene weapons are displayed. Thus Twalen has a kind 
of pike with a large blade and two vertical side-pieces. Such a weapon 
appears to belong to him in the Javanese and Balinese wayan kulit. 
This parékan is found with a similar, though somewhat differently 
shaped blade, on a Sudamala relief on Candi Sukuh, on Mt. Lawu in 
Central Java. According to a tradition recorded by Jasper and Mas 
Pirngadie, the pike is called ron dadap * after the blade, which, however, 
in this case has no side-pieces. According to the terminology of the 
Balinese wayan kulit, in Twalen’s weapon we are dealing with an arrow 
(panah), which sometimes has a fairly long shaft for this sort of weapon. 

In his right hand Mrdah is holding a stabbing weapon in a horizontal 
position. In this instance we could speak of a kris. He is holding in 
front of his chest a red shield with, as it seems, a curved surface and 
on the upper side a peak which is turned back and bent around, and in 
which two short, yellow horizontal points are fixed. This kind of shield 
also belongs to the latter parékan. In Balinese it is called dadap in the 
Baris dance named after it.4 In Nandana’s case we see a blue arrow 
in the right hand and a coloured bow held in front of his chest in his 
left hand. Mahodara’s arrow 1s likewise blue and his bow 1s coloured. 


3 Jasper and Pirngadie, 1930, Vol. V, pl. 6, 5. 
4 See de Zoete and Spies, 1938, pp. 59-60. 
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We also find coloured bows with Ganaratha, Somawarna and Prakarsa, 
in this case with accompanying arrows in red. Urdhwakesa’s weapon 
would undoubtedly remind a connaisseur of the Javanese wayan of 
Bhima’s club, which does not, however, always have the trident on top 
which is seen here. In association with this Pandawa hero the weapon 
is called in Java gada rujakpolo or alugora.® The shaft consists of 
decorated circles or ovals linked together by intervals and becoming 
larger toward the top. These (circles) are derived from balls which 
appear in Java on stone clubs in reliefs and with images. They are 
the same shapes as one sees between the points of bajra. In Urdhwa- 
keSa’s case an ordinary shaft is to be seen at the lower end of this 
weapon. The Balinese wayan kulit tradition, where leather clubs of this 
kind still occur, speaks of a danda. In the same tradition a danda can, 
however, be differently shaped with regard to the piece below the tip. 
This piece is very narrow at the lower end and widens out toward 
the top. We saw a danda of this type at the audience of Siwa in 
Mahakala’s hand, and the other variant in Nandiswara’s. The danda 
without balls was borne by Puspadanta in our seventh scene. In order 
not to confuse the reader we shall continue to call these objects by 
their Balinese names. The matter is more complicated than has been 
described here, for on Balinese cloths, in accordance with old traditions 
and literature, Bhima carries a gada, which according to the wayan 
forms mentioned looks like a variation of the danda. The weapons 
which in this scene are being carried by Pingalaksa, Wirabhadra and 
Renukarna are according to the terminology of the Balinese wayan 
kulit called khadga. These are objects whereby the hand holds a shaft 
between knives or krisses pointing in opposite directions. In the Java- 
nese wayan kulit there is sometimes mention of a candrasa, lipun or 
limpun with reference to a shape corresponding with this. The term 
lipun also occurs in our poem. Besides stabbing on both sides with the 
two knives or krisses, one can, according to the tradition of Balinese 
painting, also throw it. The weapon can be handled by celestial beings 
or important demons. Excepting the follower behind Nandana (who 
bears a danda with round centre-pieces) and the one behind Pingalaksa 
(where we see a weapon which according to the Balinese wayan tra- 
dition is called bajra, but does not display the round shapes of a usual 
bajra) all their colleagues in this scene have a kris, some of which 
are coloured black. 


5 Kats, 1923, pl. A 1,9 and B III, 6; also Hardjowirogo, 1952, p. 147. 
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Both in the poem and on the cloth contending parties now and then 
exchange weapons. This will be seen from what follows later. Further- 
more we are of the opinion that the painter has in certain scenes not 
always depicted the kind of weapons which according to the poet pertain 
to these scenes in particular. Some weapons, which we shall soon see 
demons using, do not occur with the heavenly beings in this scene. In 
general it can be remarked further that not all the kinds of weapons 
which are mentioned in the kakawin can be seen in our painting. 

Because the kinds of headdress occurring in this scene have been 
of great importance for our identification, we should in a summary 
follow the Balinese wayan kulit terminology. In the case of the followers 
we see a line of black hair (pusun) which follows the contour of the 
head; around the forehead there is a diadem (sékar tajt) with points 
in different colours with vertical stripes, placed above a lower rim 
mostly set with a jewel, which the painter intended to be gold (it is 
the Javanese jaman). With this is worn an ear-ring (télindik) and 
around the ear a golden ornament with coloured ribbons (together 
called ron-ron). 

Nandana, Ganaratha, Wirabhadra and Somawarna have a headdress 
in which, apart from the diadem and so forth mentioned above, a gélun 
can be seen. The term gélunan can also refer to headdress, diadem and 
ear-ornamentation together. The type of hair-arrangement intended here 
is called in Java supit uran, with a golden garuda munkur, which 1s 
called karan gowak in the Balinese wayan tradition. Puspadanta and 
Urdhwakesa have a red cap covering the rear of their chignon, as well 
as the diadem and jewels pertaining to it. Pingalaksa and Mahodara are 
wearing, apart from the sékar tajt, etc., a kind of gélun which, we 
believe, is called Rélin. Renukarna and Prakarsa, walking at the end 
of the procession, display besides the sékar taj1 and so on a tuft of hair 
(pusun) above the forehead as well as locks hanging over the shoulders. 
These indicate a fiery nature, as do the shapes of the eyes of Urdhwa- 
kesa, Pingalaksa, Mahodara and the pair already mentioned above in 
connection with their locks of hair, Renukarna and Prakarsa. It is 
striking that Somawarna and Ganaratha look exactly alike, a fact which 
makes their identification in Scene 10 uncertain. The abovementioned 
eye-form in which the upper eyelid is semicircular and which displays 
large pupils, to be clearly distinguished from the fish-shaped eyes of 
the other heavenly beings seen here, is elsewhere only encountered with 
two of the followers, namely the head in front of Nandana and the 
Gana behind Ganaratha. 
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Without going into too much detail, let us say a little more about 
the Balinese wayan kulit tradition with reference to the clothing depicted 
in this, the previous and the scenes still to be discussed. This is 
approximately the same in the seventh scene in the case of the “generals” 
(apart from the red jacket or armour, kawaca, of Nandana) and the 
soldiers. As shoulder-guards they wear a so-called sésimpin of different 
colours, with a gold point sticking up at the end, which is sometimes 
called kémban bahu. The term for the gold neck-chain is bébadon. 
A narrow white cloth (sélumpét) wrapped around the chest has a gold 
panékés sélimpét, placed horizontally, which belongs to the chest or- 
namentation. Bands on the upper arm may be called gélan lima, bracelets 
gélan kana and ankle-rings gélan batis. A golden ornament which hangs 
from one shoulder over or along the sélimpét, downward over the 
lower garment, and then turns up again to end at the hip in a serpent’s 
head bears the name naga wansul. The lower garments mostly consist 
of the following items. A sash (sabuk) around the waist holds the lower 
garment (kamben) in place. From the sash there hangs in front a scarf 
(bulét) which ends in a rectangle and a swallow-tail (kaficut) further 
down. A scarf which turns up to the rear or hangs down from the 
same place has roughly the same shape. Over the kamben (which for 
convenience’s sake we shall take as including that part of it which looks 
like a short trouser above the knee) there hangs from the hips a narrow, 
coloured piece of clothing which has a gold edge along the upper side, 
and which the dalan calls ampok-ampok. We also meet most of these 
items of clothing and ornaments with the demonic bird, the heavenly 
chariot (Bal. wtlmana). Twalen and Mrdah have a golden helmet with 
a plume on their heads as we saw at Siwa’s audience. Their upper-arm 
bands are smaller, and the bracelets are not missing, although this is 
the case with the ankle and ear-rings. The kain polen in various colours 
which they both wear was already mentioned at their appearance below 
Siwa’s throne. 

Armed with these data we can also describe with retrospective effect 
Siwa’s attire in an earlier scene. He is, however, the only one who 
wears a crown (makuta), with around it an aureole (kurun). His 
ear-ring deviates in form from that of the celestials and soldiers. In 
this case we see a small, red-coloured ball (a fruit) with golden ornamen- 
tation on the upper and lower sides. 

The corresponding names of headdress, clothing and bodily ornament 
in ancient and modern Java and in India are, with a few exceptions, 
here omitted for brevity’s sake. It is, after all, a Balinese cloth which 
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we are attempting to describe. The interested reader may investigate 
for himself the agreements and deviations with regard to the way in 
which the painter has depicted this episode from the story as we find 
it in our text. 


Scene &. 


As we observed in passing in the description of the previous scene, 
what we find mentioned in the poem after 14,4b was not depicted 
there. The following episode from the kakawin is found reproduced in 
what we shall call the eighth scene for convenience’s sake, thereby, as 
was pointed out, considering the order of events in the story rather 
than the location of scenes on the cloth. Our Scene 8, to the extent that 
it has not been cut off, is to be found at the right-hand end of the cloth. 
From now on the story moves from right to left, to end opposite the 
close of the depiction of the procession of heavenly beings through 
the air in Scene 7. 

In Scene 8 the painter has again portrayed an advancing procession. 
Judging from their faces and to some extent also because of the position 
of their arms and legs, we are here, however, dealing with demons, 
divided into leaders and soldiers. In front of the first demon general 
walk the two parékan of the so-called “bad side”, namely Délém and, 
behind him, Sanut. The first of these two has his left leg raised and 
is leaning forward. In his right hand he is holding a kris pointing to 
the ground; in his raised left hand is a round shield with on the inner 
side, which is turned toward us so that the grip is visible, a golden 
edge and a red circle with stripes. According to the Balinese wayan 
kulit tradition a shield of such a shape is called tamean or tamtan. It 
belongs to this parékan. There are also differently shaped round shields, 
such as the pres: and énda, in use in Balinese Baris dances, but these 
are not intended here. The term tamen is used in the wayan in Java 
for both round and oblong shields. Délém is dressed similarly to Twalen, 
save for the loincloth which is drawn up high, and is here coloured red 
with gold decorative motifs. Sanut is only partially depicted. As far 
as can be seen, he is carrying on his right shoulder the handle of a 
weapon which is difficult to identify with certainty. As is known these 
parékan are the Balinese representatives of the Javanese panakawan 
Togog and Sarahita. 

Behind Sanut walks the first of the nine generals of the demons in 
this scene, each one with a companion behind or beside him. At the 
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extremity of the cloth one companion has been cut down the middle. 
Along the left-hand side of his face and neck we see what remains of 
a weapon which has likewise been cut off. If this is not his own danda 
(of a round form, with a trident at the upper end), this splendid club 
belongs to a general who is no longer visible. There is part of a left 
foot still to be seen at the break; this would then belong to the above 
general. If this supposition is correct, there are not nine but ten chief 
characters portrayed by the painter in the procession. We cannot 
establish whether there were still more. This ten would then form 
the counterpart of the same number of leaders in the army of the gods 
in Scene 7, whereby, if this is the case, a harmony in the composition 
would have been achieved. 

Before we go further into the appearance, clothing and weapons of 
the leaders and soldiers depicted here, the question may be asked 
whether in this case too the main figures can be identified from data 
in the text, as we were able to do with the generals in the army of the 
gods in the seventh scene. With the restrictions which were mentioned 
with regard to the possibility that the painter did indeed follow our 
text or a Balinese version of it, one could perhaps answer this question 
in the affirmative, as in our text ten names of leaders of the demons 
are listed. 

For the identification of the nine or ten tuha-tuha, pramukha or juru 
of the demons ( these terms occur in the text for commanders), let us 
now discuss some relevant passages from the text. 

In 14, 4b, as we observed at the conclusion of the preceding scene, 
bhatara Dharma calls up all his excellent troops and sends them on 
their way. It is intended that they should seize Lubdhaka’s soul 
(LubdhakGtma 14, 4c) and convey it to Yama’s abode (Yamapada). The 
instruction is: “You will bind him” (apusana). The army of Yama 
(waték Yamabala) makes an obeisance (sémbah) before their lord and 
press the soldiery (bala 14, 5) to take along the tackle (pamigraha) to 
bind the villain. Thereupon they assemble in ranks (ataramtam 14, 5c) 
on the parade-ground (Jébuh agun), all of them wild (paddgalak). Each 
one bears his own weapon (Sara). There is a general desire to torment 
the soul of the ntsdda in every possible way. At their departure they 
appear from their houses (gréha 15, la), reckless and shouting together. 
They have a terrifying appearance (krirdkdra 15, 1b), and are bran- 
dishing their sharp, short lances (tomara, ibid.), throwing-knives (lipum, 
see above) and swords (kanda). Their ornaments (bhiisana 15, 1c) look 
splendid. Their faces (waktra, ibid.) are like those of lions (siha). 
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Their tusks are as if of iron (danstradnyémést 15, 1d), and when they 
grind together produce fire. 

The first to set out is san Canda, as 15, 2a tells us, with the frightful 
san Pracanda (san Pracandddbhuta). In 15, 2b-c the following are men- 
tioned in succession: Kala and Paramestimrtyu, as well as (nuntweh) 
krama (and the) very frightful Mahacanda and Antaka (Mahdacand- 
Gntakatyadbhuta). 

All those who come forth from Yama’s abode look fine with their 
shining ornaments (abhrabhisandanindita 15,2).Their troops (wadwanya) 
are mighty heroes in battle; their numbers practically amount to a 
hundred million (15, 3a). They come behind (their commanders) in 
ranks; their loud shrieking inspires fear (15, 3b). Each one bears his 
own weapon (savjata): short lances (kantar) and choppers (badama), 
with very sharp edges (atitiksna 15, 3c). There is a thundering in the 
air (ghirnitén ambara) like that of the sea wanting to flood the land 
(15, 3d). Without delaying they hurry onward till they reach their 
destination (paran 15,4a). There they find the miserable nzsdda, who 
does not know whither he should betake himself (nkd-n panguh kétikan 
nisdda kasihan tan wrin paranyénsirén 15, 4b). 

What we read in the above line has not been portrayed in Scene 8; 
this is an introduction to what will be seen in Scene 9. The passages 
which were indicated above have been shown in summary by the painter 
in the eighth episode of the story on the cloth. What strikes us im- 
mediately here is that no clouds have been depicted under the demons’ 
feet, as was the case with the procession of the gods in the preceding 
scene, but earth-lines, on or beside which tufts of grass with red tips 
have been placed here and there. In any case this indicates a journey 
over a road, while — in view of what occurs in 15, 3d — we must 
leave the matter undecided as to whether that road goes through the 
air (ambara) or not. We shall also have to concern ourselves with such 
a question as this in the following scene. 

The clothing of the demon generals depicted in the eighth scene is 
similar to that of the ganapramukha in the seventh scene. The faces, 
however, now display a clearly demonic character. A separate horizontal 
line has been placed on the underside of the lower eyelid. Next to the 
eye, the heads have a horn on the cheek. Two short horns can be seen 
above the curved lines over the nose. The demonic men display great, 
red lips, teeth and tusks. A sect mark can be seen on the leaders’ 
foreheads, but not on those of their troops. If we may pass on to an 
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identification of the main figures in the eighth scene — as in the 
seventh — on the basis of the poem, we see (after the parékan at the 
front of this procession) from left to right: San Canda, the terrible 
Pracanda, and then Kala, Paramestimrtyu, Nila, Ugrakarna, Citro- 
dumbara, Ghorawikrama and Mahacanda. 

If the above is correct, then Pracanda, Kala, Paramestimrtyu, Ugra- 
karna, Ghorawikrama and the leader following him, Mahacanda, have 
long hair flowing over their shoulders. Canda, Nila and Citrodumbara 
do not have such locks over their shoulders; their thick mop of hair 
sprouts forth in spikes. Pracanda has a large karan gowak (Jav. garuda 
munkur) behind the semicircle of hair on the skull. In Bali we noted 
the term candi rébah for this type of coiffure. 

The clothing of the demon troops is different from that of their 
fellows in the army of the gods. The attire of the Yamabala (also called 
Kinkara or Kinkarabala) consists of a sélimpét wrapped around the 
neck and crosswise over the chest. Some display, in smaller form, the 
type of earring which is also worn by the gods and the leaders of the 
demons; others wear a kind of kundala design, as does Sanut, while 
Délém’s ear-ornament looks like what is called in Java a wadéran. The 
demon soldiers possess arm-rings and bracelets in black and white and, 
in contrast to the humbler warriors of the army of the gods, wear no 
ankle-rings. Neither are they wearing the decorated head-bands (sékar 
tajt) which the Ganas have, but only a thick tuft of hair to right and 
left on their bald scalps. The lower garments of the Yamabala are 
simpler than those of their leaders: a red belt holds up a kamben formed 
into a trouser above the knee with a bulét pulled up to the knees below 
the body but displaying no swallow-tail tip (kancut). 

With regard to the weapons, we can say by way of summary that, 
according to the terminology in use in the Balinese wayan kulit, Canda 
and Ghorawikrama are carrying a danda with trident, while Citro- 
dumbara has in his hand a weapon with a blunt point and trident — it 
is uncertain whether such should be called a danda or a gada. Pracanda, 
Paramestimrtyu, Nila and Mahacanda are holding a khadga which, as 
we saw in the previous scene, corresponds to what is called in Java 
(and in our text as well) a lipun (with the variant candrasa in the 
Javanese wayan kulit). Ugrakarna is brandishing above his head a 
weapon which according to the Balinese term is a sword, Randa, a word 
which is also used in the kakawin. Kala has in his right hand a blue 
arrow and in the left a coloured bow. It is also worth mentioning that 
he is the only one in the procession who is looking around. A kanda 
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is also carried by the followers of Canda (in this case together with 
a shield) and of Kala, who, in contrast to other leaders, has two men 
behind him. Paramestimrtyu’s servant has a club (gada) without trident, 
while Nila’s companion has the club with trident (kanda with trisila, 
or a gada). Citrodumbara’s soldier is waving an ordinary gada above 
his head, which has eyes that indicate a great age or feminine nature — 
the one example in this procession. We have already pointed to the 
portion of the danda with balls and trident which is to be found near 
the face of the last follower on the cloth (at the extreme right on the 
edge) in connection with the question whether this weapon belongs to 
him or the tenth (cut off) demon general. Such a danda is not borne 
by any of the warriors in this procession. 

The two parékan, at the head of the procession, are not mentioned 


in the poem. 


Scene 9. 


A tree has been put in the middle of this scene above three karan 
bintulu motifs, as well as a small pandan pudak on the left-hand side. 
Earth motifs have been painted below, with above them bundles of 
coloured grass. Figures are standing on both sides of the tree; we can 
identify the most important of them on the basis of data from earlier 
scenes. On the right we meet a demon commander, Pracanda, with in 
his left hand the double knife (khadga) which he also bore in the 
procession in the eighth scene. His right upper arm is raised, with the 
hand in the gesture of speaking. In front of him one sees the parékan 
Délém, with his head tilted back somewhat and his gaze directed upward 
toward Pracanda’s adversary. His hands too are in a position which 
indicates speech. Behind Pracanda two followers of the demons are to 
be found, of whom the foremost is only partially visible; he is raising 
his right hand. The club which apparently belongs to him, to some 
extent visible behind his left shoulder, has in that section four blunt 
projections on the front and six on the rear side, painted in the same 
yellow colour as the gada itself. The demon behind him is holding in 
his left hand a gada in black and white; the projecting index finger 
of his right hand 1s pointing in the direction in which both followers 
are looking. Their gaze is directed toward the face of a man lying flat 
on his back. This man is covered only by a loin-cloth, and a red flower 
over his ear is the only personal adornment. He is holding his arms 
tightly against the body, with a hand raised a little with fingers straight. 
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The supine figure is forced to adopt this position as there are fetters, 
ropes or cords wound around his upper arms, chest, armpits, belly, 
wrists, thighs, calves and ankles. The bound man is looking backward, 
with his head bent back somewhat, in an upward direction. The position 
of the iris in his pupils also indicates this, as it is placed under the 
upper eyelid. He is apparently trying to look up toward the leader of 
the troops of the gods standing behind him to the left of the tree, whom 
we can now, thanks to our investigation into the names of the gana- 
pramukha in the celestial procession, identify as Mahodara. At Siwa’s 
audience he was making an obeisance before the god, squatting in front 
in the lower row. The painter placed him sixth in the procession, behind 
Pingalaksa. Mahodara’s right hand is raised in front of his chest in a 
gesture which indicates speech. He is addressing Pracanda. His left 
arm 1s stretched downward, with the hand clenched. His bow and 
arrow which he was carrying in the procession have been omitted here. 
The two parékan of the “good side’ can also be recognized immediately. 
They are standing behind Mahodara. Below we see Mrdah, with his 
right hand held out horizontally in front of his chest and two fingers 
extended, and above Twalen, who 1s partially visible, with his left hand 
raised. Their faces are turned toward Pracanda. With their gestures 
they are supporting the words which their tuha-tuha is addressing to 
his adversary. The bodies of these two figures are partially obscured 
by the feathers of the demonic bird standing behind them (whose 
acquaintance we have already made) drawn up at the head of the 
celestial procession. This is the chariot of the gods (manipuspakarja; 
wimdna; puspaka) which, as was mentioned, is called wilmana in Bali. 

If we consult the text available to us for purposes of comparison 
for this ninth scene as well, it appears that we are concerned with 
a scene where various events have been combined by the painter. 
Canto 15, 5a mentions the soul of the hunter which has been reached 
by the demon army (Kinkarabala) on its wanderings through the sky. 
From 15, 5b onward he is attacked from various sides, and denounced 
as a villain. He has to look at the danda (on the cloth more probably 
a gada) in the hand of a demon who is going to strike him with it. 
The text speaks many times of Lubdhaka’s being bound by the demons: 
15, 6a manalyani; 15, 6c mahabhandana — at which the soul, after first 
having knelt, falls down. Furthermore in 16, lc and 17, 3b he is biné- 
bédan matéguh, and in 18, la ttnalyan atéguh — he is bound more and 
more tightly. In 18, 1d it is stated that he will not escape from the 
tals (bonds). 
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Might it be possible that the painter was also inspired by a repeated 
mention of this being bound in one or other version of our text to 
portray the bonds which restrain Lubdhaka’s frame at various points? 
It is the demons who, according to our text, first reach the soul of the 
hunter. The army of the gods reaches him in 19, 1b, accompanied by 
the heavenly chariot in which they wish to convey Lubdhaka homeward 
(19, lc). They halt when they see that the soul has been bound and 
cannot move (19, 1d). In the poem (19, 2a) Mahodara is introduced 
immediately after that with a speech which is first addressed to the 
demon army in its entirety (ri sakweh nin waték Kinkara). He asks 
what evil the hunter has committed to be bound in such a way. According 
to Mahodara the punishment is unjustified, as Lubdhaka’s merit is great 
as a result of his vow (brata). Because of this, his conduct is unequalled 
according to the whole world. He, Mahodara, has come at hyan ISwara’s 
behest to seek the soul. In this connection the presence of the divine 
chariot is indicated in 19, 3c. The order given by this divine general 
to untie the ropes follows in 19, 3d. He has then finished speaking, and 
Pracanda, the terrible, gives a reply in 19, 4a. He observes that what 
Mahodara has asserted is untruthful, for the hunter’s conduct, as far 
as he knows, has never been good. Hence he will not allow Lubdhaka’s 
soul to escape from the cauldron of hell with the cow’s head (tambra 
gohwaktra, 19, 4d). Pracanda then addresses himself to his troops and 
commands them to put Lubdhaka in a cage (pavijara), in order to bring 
him straight to Yama’s abode (Yamapada). There the soul will have 
to join the contents of the hellish pot (Aawah) and suffer there as fruit 
of the hunter’s evil conduct. Thus the excellent Pracanda (sav prawara 
Pracanda) speaks to his army (bala) in 19, 6a. In the following line 
the army sets out to seize the nisdda and to take him to their own home 
(swagrha). But at that moment the army of the god Sankara (bala sai 
hyan Sankara) attempts to take possession of the soul, at which (in 
19, 6d) arms are taken up. 

What is narrated in the text after 19, 4d has not been portrayed by 
the painter in Scene 9, as in this scene Pracanda is addressing Mahodara 
and (finally) not yet his own troops. The text makes no mention in 
these pasages, either, of the presence of the parékan, on one side or 
the other. The wayaz tradition obliged the painter to depict them. It 
appears worthwhile to consider the place where the action occurs in this 
scene according to the artist. One can read in the poem that at this 
moment Lubdhaka finds himself in the air or heavens (gagana 17, 2b). 
Already in 16, 1b the hunter had addressed Ins relatives who at that 
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moment were already far away, and whose attention Lubdhaka draws 
to his miserable fate while he sojourns in the air (ambara), where he 
can be seen by no one (17, 1b). In Scene 5 the painter has also caused 
the soul of the ntsdda to make his way sorrowing through the clouds, 
the depiction of which is missing on the lower side of Scene 9 — as 
has been pointed out, earth-lines are placed under all the figures. At 
the same time we recall here the presence of the tree, the pudak bush, 
the karan motifs and the coloured tufts of grass. We may observe here 
that when the painter placed a tree between two conversing figures he 
was simply making use of a cliché employed in his art. The ground, 
which seems to indicate a spot on earth, would necessarily have to 
connect with the tree. It is uncertain, however, whether a spot in the 
world of men is actually intended. One could, for instance, imagine that 
the painter arrived at the depiction of the tree, earth-motifs, and so on 
by having literally translated into visible forms several terms which 
are used in the relevant literature for places where the soul finds itself 
on a journey to heaven or to hell. Such terms are mdrga, dalan, tégal, 
bhimt, etc. Without attempting completeness in this, in order to define 
more precisely the place where Lubdhaka’s soul is lying bound as the 
painter intended it, one would have to recall that he is already high 
in the sky, far from earthly family. The soul is resting for a moment. 
He 1s sad and does not know in which direction to continue his journey. 
This description would perhaps fit best with the idea of a place in the 
midst of the so-called tégal windu. Sometimes there is also mention 
of a building located in this place, called panunan, bale panunanan, bale 
panarip-arip, etc. We are not, of course, overlooking other terms in 
this connection, such as bavjaran sari, pamégat sari, bhanawan, tégal 
panansaran and so on, no more than words such as pitérbhawana, 
catuspatha, etc. As far as we have investigated the context in which 
terms such as these occur, the preliminary conclusion might be justified 
that such a place as the tégal windu is perhaps intended here. Unfor- 
tunately, certainty can no longer be attained. But as a final remark let 
us mention that also on Old Javanese reliefs and those from the art 
of the Khmers the ground of the region in which souls proceed is often 
depicted as a road on which people walk. Sometimes, however, as in 
our Scene 5, a group of clouds is in fact shown in ancient Java on the 
journey of the soul which has left the body (awak, kuru). 

It may have been a stylistic element from older artistic traditions 
which was applied here — perhaps, too, without the painter’s having 
thought of any particular passage of the text. 
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Scene 10. 


In this scene we see eight episodes from the battle between the Ganas 
and Kinkaras. These separate scenes merge into one another in the 
painting without any interruption in the form of conclusion or commen- 
cement motifs (karan). For the convenience of the reader we shall 
follow the description of each of these eight separate battle scenes 
immediately with their respective explanations, as far as we can manage 
this. Also because of the way in which in the poem episodes of the 
story are related one after another, in the same order as they are 
depicted in the painting, we can begin here by mentioning that the eight 
individual scenes must in general be read from right to left. We shall 
indicate them with the letters (a) to (h). 


(a) Five demon soldiers in two ranks of two and three men respectively 
are being attacked by the Ganas, represented here by one divine warrior 
who is stabbing in the chest the uppermost demon in the first rank with 
a kris in his right hand and is taking him by the hair with his left hand. 
This demon is raising a gada, held pointing backwards, over his head. 
The man below him, who displays a bleeding wound in the chest and 
has fallen over backwards, is doing likewise. The two persons behind 
the previous pair, looking around like their fellows, are taking flight 
unarmed. Below these two Kinkaras the fifth demon has fallen forward 
on the ground. He is trying to save his skin by crawling away. He 
also has no weapon. It is clear that in this scene the demons are on 
the losing side. 


In connection with what was seen in Scene 9, the matter apparently 
depicted in (a) can be read in the poem in 19,6a-d. Pracanda has 
ordered his troops to take away Lubdhaka’s soul. In a massive attack 
the bala of san hyan Sankara, however, prepare in turn to seize the 
hunter. They attack impetuously with their splendid weapons (wardstra), 
shouting loudly together. 

On account of what (b) shows, the events mentioned above must 
have been depicted by the painter here. He has limited the number of 
attacking divine soldiers to one. 


(b) Three soldiers of the gods placed on the left are attempting to 
defend themselves against three Kikarabala who are attacking from 
the right. The rearmost demon has a sword (kanda) at the ready. He 
is the only Kinkara on the cloth to display spots on his body, and is 
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apparently intending to strike with his weapon the red dadap shield 
of the divine soldier standing in front of him. The upper side of this 
shield has meanwhile been bitten through by a second demon, who is 
waving a gada over his head. But the latter has already incurred a 
wound in his neck, inflicted on him (seemingly with a kris) by a second 
divine warrior who is partially visible above the first. The third Gana 
has fallen over backwards. He is being bitten on the left cheek by the 
third Kinkara who is bending forward and threatening him with a 
weapon (not depicted). In the meantime he thrusts, during his fall, 
a kris into the opponent’s chest. Despite the demon’s injuries they are 
here on the attack and the Ganas have been forced onto the defensive. 

What the painter has perhaps depicted here follows in the poem 
directly on what we shall see in (c), where the carrying off of Lubdhaka’s 
soul is shown. The bala of Yama is angry about this. According to the 
poem they advance with lances (kantar) and cleavers (badama), in 
armour, all heavily armed and yelling in the heavens (rin gagandntarala), 
which are completely filled by them. For this compare 19, 6, 7 and 8a-b. 
19, &c-d tells of the hand-to-hand fighting of gods and demons, where 
mention is also made of the soldiers’ throwing discusses (cakra) and 
defending themselves against the blow of a gada (dinandén gada). 
19, 8d mentions the dull thuds of the shields (papan) when they are 
hit by a danda and smashed to splinters. In 19, 9a the battle is continued, 
while the following line describes the defeat of the Ganas, their being 
killed and wounded. 

Up to this point we would like to find in (0) this fight, as mentioned 
in the poem. The reader will observe for himself what the painter has 
and has not depicted. The distinctive feature for us here was the shield 
in the painting, although there it is rather of the dadap type than in the 
form of the papan (which apparently must have indicated something 
other than a shield with curved upper end). 

The striking thing in (@) and (0) is the ground, which continues in 
the same way from (c) to (h) as well. It is composed of earth-motifs 
with the usual coloured grass-shoots. We see no clouds — which one 
might be inclined to encounter here, seeing that 19,7d says that the 
Kinkaras are fighting in the sky. 


(c) The anger of the Kinkaras in (6) was caused, according to the 
poem as we observed, by the fact that the soldiers of the gods had 
succeeded in seizing the soul and carrying it off. The latter is to be 
seen in this section of the tenth scene. The demonic bird has just taken 
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off to the left. He is carrying on his back the soul of the hunter, whose 
left calf and right heel are being held by the splendid, jewelled chariot 
of the gods, represented as the Balinese wilmana. The bird and the 
soul are looking back toward the place where, as is seen in (5), the 
demons and gods are fighting. It is as though in the painting the latter 
are trying to cover the retreat of the divine vehicle against the advancing 
demons who want to obstruct the flight. A dead demon soldier lying 
on his back under the wilmana must have been taking part in the battle 
which is to be seen in (d). 


(d) This, the preceding and the following scene are so arranged that 
in their succession they can be compared with what the dalan in the 
wayan kulit shows in fighting scenes, where in quick tempo now the 
good and now the evil side have the upper hand or are defeated. In 
this instance a victory for the gods’ army is again represented. 

For the first time a ganapramukha, whom we can identify as Puspa- 
danta judging from his appearance, is here in the tenth scene locked 
in combat with a leader of the demon army who, in view of his hair 
and the weapon he is using would have to be Nila according to the 
data concerning the demons in the procession. Puspadanta has inflicted 
a fatal wound on his opponent’s forehead, using a danda with a trident 
at the tip, while the opponent who has fallen over backwards tries to 
parry the blow with a khadga. Behind the demon leader we see two 
Kinkara soldiers, wounded in the neck, both giving way. The lower 
of these two has behind his head a short knife (partly hidden by the 
feathers of the wimdna in (c)), while his companion, likewise partly 
covered by the divine chariot, is still standing upright. A soldier of 
the gods has seized him by the hair with the left hand and inflicted the 
wound with the right, while the demon tries to defend himself with a 
short knife, perhaps intended as a badama. Between the two combatant 
leaders a soldier of the gods is engaged in playing his part in the fight 
behind or beside his master, with the point of a kris projecting behind 
the head of the latter. The red colour on his belly is caused by the 
blood rushing from the forehead of the wounded demon general. 

If this general does in fact represent Nila, considering his hair in 
association with his weapon, then the painter has not in this section 
of the battle followed the data of the poem with regard to the identity 
of the demon, as in the text Nila is nowhere wounded on the head by 
Puspadanta. This is the case, however, with another opponent of this 
Gana leader, namely Ugrakarna. The latter, however, has a different 
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hair-arrangement (wavy locks hanging down his back) and a different 
weapon (a sword (kanda)) in the procession of demons. This is the first 
uncertainty in the interpretation of Scene 10. If one ignores these details, 
however, and may assume that the painter did not strive for uniformity 
in this respect, a passage from the poem can nevertheless be indicated 
where Puspadanta inflicts a head wound on an opponent. This would 
then be an illustration of 20,2a-d, for after the preceding fighting 
mention is made there of a conflict between Puspadanta and the demon 
leader Ugrakarna, in which the divine general first tries to strike his 
opponent’s neck with a terrible club (gadddbhuta). The latter manages 
to evade the blow and then grasps his sharp khadga (a weapon which 
we see Puspadanta’s enemy wielding in the painting). He is about to 
raise this weapon when he is unexpectedly attacked. His head is 
smashed ; he falls down and dies (20, 3a) in the midst of the battlefield. 
In the following lines particulars are given of the flight and destruction 
of the Kinkara warriors, including (20, 3c) the fact that they are over- 
whelmed by the arrows of Puspadanta pursuing them. Apparently the 
latter has in this fight switched over to a different weapon. We see 
something similar elsewhere on the cloth. Hence one should perhaps 
not attach too much weight to the fact that Puspadanta is striking his 
adversary with a danda, whereas in the poem he uses a gada in the 
fight with Ugrakarna. Perhaps we have to conclude that a danda with 
trident can also be called a gada in Balinese terminology. The uncer- 
tainty in the above details remains, however. In Scene 10 Puspadanta 
does not appear after this during subsequent combats, although he 
does appear in the text. 


(e) Here again a battle is being waged which according to the painter 
concludes favourably for the good side. In this instance we see a leader 
of the gods with a youthful appearance who is placed on the left and 
who has just shot an arrow at a twha-tuha of the demons. The latter 
is falling backwards and as defence is raising a khadga behind his 
head, but remarkably enough has a wound in the chest which is not 
caused by an arrow but by a danda with round shapes and supplied 
with a trident. The weapon is half buried in the Kinkara leader’s chest. 
In front of the general of the gods one of his soldiers is coming forward. 
He is stabbing a follower of the demon general in the chest with a kris; 
the Kinkara in question tries to ward the blow off with a knife raised 
behind his head. Behind their wounded leader are two other demon 
soldiers who are fleeing unarmed, looking back. In the painting the 
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upper one of the two is still upright, while the lower is already slumped 
forward a little. His head seems to be completely bald. The eyes of 
his fleeing companion are of a somewhat feminine nature. 

If one wishes to identify this scene precisely with the aid of our text, 
considering that an episode in the story would have to be sought which 
follows what was illustrated in (d), then one again encounters problems 
which can only partially be solved. 

Judging from the details of the procession of demons depicted by 
the painter (the names of the participants in which we thought we 
were able to establish on the basis of the order of the names in the 
poem), the fallen demon general who is wounded by a danda in the chest 
could again be Nila, who was mentioned in (d), because of his hair 
and weapon. He looks like the adversary of Puspadanta in (d), in which 
case we have proposed the name Ugrakarna for the demon general 
struck there, with the necessary restriction mentioned above. If now 
in (e), according to the internal evidence of the cloth, we can suggest 
only Nila as a name pertaining to that demon in an episode of the story 
which follows the preceding illustration in (d) on the cloth, then Nila 
cannot in fact be intended in (d), as his head was already smashed there. 
The identification as Ugrakarna for the demon in (d) could, with the 
necessary reserves, be strengthened by this. 

If one now looks in the poem for an archer who injures Nila in the 
chest, then, having passed over many passages of the story, one finally 
comes across one who occurs in 24, 5a-d. Immediately preceding, a 
description is given of how a general of the gods, Wirabhadra, driven 
back but in the meantime aided by Urdhwakesa and Prakarsa, was at 
that moment still holding a konta (short lance), while Nila did not 
know what to do and was on the verge of giving up. He braced himself, 
however, (24, 4d) and just at the instant that he was being forced to 
withdraw he was suddenly hit by a sharp arrow (wardstra ntsita), 
without his seeing the excellent arrow (Sarawara) coming. It struck 
him in the chest, and buried itself there. The death of this demon 
general is mentioned at the beginning of the following canto (25, la). 
His followers take flight and lay down their arms; the demons’ casual- 
ties run into hundreds. With regard to Nila everything that the painter 
depicted agrees with what is said in the poem of this episode — with 
the exception of the weapon, which according to the kakawin (and 
because of the bow of the opponent) ought to be an arrow, but which 
as was pointed out is a danda with trident in the painting. Perhaps, 
though, a “miraculous” arrow could be intended here, seeing that in 
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Balinese painting arrows sometimes have a shaft the sides of which 
display a row of semi-circles, to which a trident is attached as point. 
But there is also something which does not agree with regard to Nila’s 
opponent in the painting. According to the poem his name is Wira- 
bhadra, whereas the painter has assigned him the facial characteristics 
and hair-arrangement of a divine general which on the basis of internal 
evidence concerning these generals from the procession, could only be 
those of Somawarna and Ganaratha, who there look as alike as two 
peas. The difference in appearance between Wirabhadra on the one 
hand and this pair on the other is for the rest minimal. Both look 
young and have a gélun as hair-arrangement, but Wirabhadra has a 
moustache, which we do not find with Somawarna and Ganaratha in 
the procession. We should also mention, however, that in the proces- 
sion of the gods on the painting Wirabhadra has as weapon a khadga 
(= hpun), whereas Somawarna and Ganaratha, as was said, are carrying 
a bow and arrow there. The general of the gods who has shot an arrow 
at the demon general Nila also has no moustache. If we may overlook 
this difference, the identification would be certain, apart from the danda 
instead of an arrow in Nila’s chest. But then we still do not know 
whether, through a perhaps unconscious change of person, the painter 
was thinking of Somawarna or of Ganaratha who in the procession 
carry the same weapons, bow and arrow. In (f), however, it appears 
that Wirabhadra is in fact intended with the same youthful leader of the 
gods who was depicted with bow and arrow and without a moustache, 
in the light of passages from the poem which are comparable here. So 
let us in (e) adhere to a change of person made unconsciously by the 
painter with regard to the archer, or to a simple mistake on his part. 


(f) Behind the divine leader Wirabhadra (as we shall call him) in (e) 
we see a general of the demons, thus far unknown, walking to the left. 
He holds in his left hand a bow in a more or less horizontal position, 
with the cord uppermost, while with his raised right hand he makes 
the gesture of speech. In front of him are two demon soldiers attacking. 
It is as if their commander, who was mentioned above and is wearing 
a yellow helmet with a black plume (headgear looking somewhat like 
that of the parékan and of Kértala in Balinese illustrations of the Pafji 
stories) is urging his followers on. The demon warrior placed above 
is holding a kanda at the ready. The lower one, who is partially obscured 
by the body of his lord and 1s standing somewhat to the rear of his 
companion, is thrusting with his right hand a khadga downward into 
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the chest of a Gana who is fleeing and looking round and whom he 1s 
trying to seize by the clothing with his left hand. A second soldier 
of the gods, of whom only the head and neck can be seen, will apparently 
shortly be the object of the blow from the above kanda being brandished 
by the foremost Kinkara soldier. This second Gana is also looking 
round and seems to be fleeing. The latter is also the case with a 
ganapramukha who during his flight looks backward, holding an arrow 
in his right hand which is extended downward, while his left hand 
holds a bow which has been painted in a slanting position with the cord 
turned upward. This divine leader is bleeding from a wound in the chest 
which an arrow has penetrated up to the end of the shaft, so that only 
the feathers are visible. Below the wounded commander of the divine 
soldiers a dead Gana is lying on his back on the ground. He is being 
trampled as it were, also by the demon in (g). His presence is being 
completely ignored in the heat of battle. 

This scene clearly refers to a phase in the fight at which the demons 
are scoring a victory over the retreating divine army. As was already 
observed above, we have until now not encountered this demon general, 
armed with bow and arrow, on the cloth. If one employs the poem, 
namely 25, 1-7d, for the identification of this scene, this figure must 
be Antaka, who is perhaps the one who, for the most part cut off, was 
behind the last leader of the demons in the procession, where only 
part of a weapon and a foot were to be seen. 

We read that Antaka sees with regret his army fleeing, pursued by 
the soldiers of the gods, after the death of Nila (portrayed in (e)). He 
then calls the yielding demon troops back and urges them to attack the 
Ganas again with excellent weapons (wardyudha) and arrows (Sara). 
This is what happens. The divine soldiers fall on the ground, mown 
down by great swords (mahdkandaga). Antaka, furious over the death 
of Nila, then himself also goes to the attack and takes his weapon in 
his hand. It is simultaneously a stabbing and a throwing weapon — on 
both sides of the short handle a knife is attached (the term in the poem 
is lipun bhisana, frightful pun; this is the same weapon as the Balinese 
dalan calls khadga). Antaka aims this weapon at the chest of Wirabhadra 
(who killed Nila); it wounds him in the chest and the divine general 
falls. He is aided by his companions, however. He stands up again but 
is forced to yield because of the pain caused by the wound. 

Wirabhadra’s being wounded by Antaka’s lipun bhisana is mentioned 
in the poem in 25,6d. As we have seen from the description of this 
scene, Antaka’s weapon was not represented by the painter as a lipun 
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(or khadga) but as an arrow, for it is an arrow which in the painting 
has wounded Wirabhadra in the chest as he runs away. The painter 
has here assigned the wounded leader the same appearance as the 
person who in (e) according to the poem must be Wirabhadra (in the 
shape of Somawarna or Ganaratha). The soldier of the gods who has 
been killed in the painting might perhaps suggest what can be read 
in the poem in 25, 4d. The army has been scattered, the men have been 
killed by the great swords and have fallen to the ground. 


(g) This scene occupies relatively little space in the painting. In the 
centre a blazing fire is to be seen, the red flames of which surround 
the heads of three demon soldiers. The depiction of their eyes, in 
which the whites are visible under the pupils, indicates that they 
are already dead and their bodies are being consumed by the fire. 
A representation such as this, in which now members of the good, and 
now members of the bad side have to undergo death by incineration, 
is a cliché in the iconography of Balinese painting. One can say 
the same of what the painter has depicted above the flames, namely 
vertical blue lines indicating falling rain, which will presently extin- 
guish the fire. Apart from the normal cloud-lines in the air, a con- 
centration as it were of clouds on a larger scale has been depicted as 
well, in an arc around the fire. To the nght of the fire there stands a 
general of the gods with in his left hand a bow held horizontally. His 
right hand is raised; the fingers point to the left, indicating speech. 
This figure, whom we met already in (f), with the same weapon and 
in roughly the same attitude, we there identified as Antaka. If that 
was correct, we must call him this here as well. It will become apparent 
that the poem supports us with regard to this name in (g). On the 
left-hand side we see Antaka’s opponent. This is a commander of the 
gods’ soldiers who is falling backwards, struck in the chest by an arrow 
coming from the right. He is likewise holding a bow, but in this case 
the weapon has been placed in a position which indicates that the 
yganapramukha, after having fired, is himself hit by Antaka’s arrow. 
The wound in the chest has weakened the divine general. His right 
arm is hanging down obliquely, and the hand disappears under the 
clothing of a demon general in (hk). Two arrows, approaching from 
the left and hence apparently not released by the fallen hero himself, 
are appearing above his head in the sky. A third and fourth arrow, 
far behind Antaka’s head (above Wirabhadra’s head in (f)) and also 
approaching from the left, are coming whistling down. 
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In our attempt to explain this whole scene we are helped considerably 
by the presence of the fire which burns demons to ashes and which will 
itself shortly be put out by the rain. In 25,6 and 7ab it is said that 
Wirabhadra falls, hit by Antaka in the chest, but having arisen he 
leaves the field of battle with the aid of his friends. We saw this 
depicted in (f). In the very next line, 27, 7c, the poet informs us that 
the general of the gods is going to join battle against Antaka, who is 
still in a confident mood after his victory. Just as the poet does in 
25, 8a, we now pass over the duel between the two heroes, and for 
convenience’ sake some other episodes from the battle of the armies 
of the good and evil sides as well. Let us mention, however, the arrow 
shot by Prakarsa at Antaka’s neck (25, 9b), which misses the mark, 
seeing that it is apparently this sara, descending far behind Antaka’s 
head, which we met in a detail from the previous scene. But it might 
also be one of the arrows which the general of the gods showers down 
on his adversary in 25, 10c. In 25, 10d we are told that Prakarsa is 
aided by his fellows Urdhwakesa and Renukarna. The same occurs 
in 26, 1b with reference to Antaka, who is reinforced by Pracanda, 
Canda, Kala and Paramestimrtyu. We do not see these helpers on 
either side in this scene. Their names are mentioned here in order to 
usher in the moment at which Prakarsa, abandoned by his two friends 
and the whole Gana army after a fierce fight (26, 5ab), has to stand 
alone against a great number of enemies storming him. 

He tries to hold his own by shooting his miraculous fire-arrow 
(Sardgnt winaték nirddbhuta, 26,6a). In the following three lines of 
this stanza a description is given of how the enemy is scorched and 
burnt to ash by the fire which, flaring up, casts a glow about. This 
we see in the painting, as well as Prakarsa’s bow with which the 
fire-arrow has been shot. Antaka observes with amazement the burning 
of his whole army (26,7a). He himself then calls up an excellent 
weapon (wardyudha), with the result that the “Water-Summoner” 
(jalahwana) comes to him (26, 7b). Then the rain comes rushing down, 
completely extinguishing the fire-weapon (sastrabahnt). And then Antaka 
begins in his boldness to flaunt his strength. In 26,8d he asks Prakarsa 
to come nearer and behold the power (sakft) in his hand. This source 
of power will bring about Prakarsa’s death, the demon boasts. He 
straightway strikes with his wind (téhér dumtik anin-aninya), a fear- 
some wonder (kadbhuta dahat, 26, 9a). The breast of the hero Prakarsa 
is hit (26, 9b), and Antaka begins to bluster again. He points at his 
opponent and challenges him to defy his strength. Here ends the section 
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of the text portrayed in (g), for the generals of the gods (mentioned 
in 27, la-d), Mahodara, Pingalaksa, Somawarna and Ganaratha, who 
back up their colleague when he is hit, do not make an appearance 
in (g), although they partially do so in (Ah). 

It 1s striking that there is no specific mention of an arrow’s causing 
the rain to appear, The painter must, in actual fact, have thought of 
such a rain-causing weapon (the word wardyudha is not further defined 
in the text). Furthermore we see that the winds too have finally taken 
on the form of an arrow according to the painter, whereas in the text 
only gusts of wind are mentioned. The painter must have thought of 
an arrow here as well, as he has such a weapon wound Prakarsa in the 
chest. He undoubtedly also drew this knowledge from the arsenal of 
Balinese and Javanese missiles in the wayan kulit. This kind of leather 
wind-arrow 1s called in Bali sambartaka, and the fire-arrow gént astra. 
They are registered in the Hooykaas Collection of the Rijksmuseum 
voor Volkenkunde (National Museum for Ethnology) in Leiden as 
nos. 98, 99 and 105 respectively, of series 4281. Similar weapons are 
also encountered in Bali and Java in illustrations of episodes from other 
tales. The idea itself, of course, derives from India. In this section 
of the battle in the painting we based ourselves on the poem for the 
identification of Prakarsa. We should not omit to mention that we 
have already met this hero at Siwa’s audience and in the procession 
of the gods. There also we proceeded from the relevant passages in the 
kakawin. In these three episodes in his work the painter has depicted 
this ganapramukha in the same way, and in the procession had also 
supplied him with bow and arrow. He has thus been consistent in 


this respect. 


(h) All the previous scenes from the battle between gods and demons 
lead up to the decisive phase in the fight which is portrayed here. 
Fortunately there is in this case again a distinctive motif in the painting 
which clearly indicates certain passages from the poem, so that the 
whole can be explained as far as the broad outline is concerned. Further- 
more we met the principal heroes represented here in previous scenes 
which have been identified more or less positively. 

This distinctive motif, however, does not relate to persons. It is in 
this case a bird resembling a garuda taking off, and with the head 
of a snake which this divine bird is swallowing up protruding from his 
open beak. The red body of the snake hangs down in coils while the 
tail, still raised a little, in the left claw of the garuda indicates the last 
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convulsion of the reptile which is on the point of being consumed. On 
both sides of this central point the combatants are shown: behind the 
snake (and partially under the bird) the demons on the right-hand side, 
and the divine army on the left. 

Behind the snake there are two demon soldiers who have been 
wounded in the chest by arrows and are about to fall over backwards. 
The one in front is already dead, judging from the position of his 
pupils, but the second is still alive and is waving a gada in defence above 
his head. Two demons who have likewise fallen backwards are depicted 
behind the first two. On the basis of internal evidence from the painting 
we are in this case concerned with leaders: in front is Canda, whose 
right upper arm appears to have been almost ripped from the shoulder 
by an arrow. In his right hand he is still holding a khadga. Pracanda, 
located behind him, does similarly, but in contrast to his colleague, 
seeing the position of his pupils, has already been killed by the arrow 
which has caused him a bleeding wound in the chest. Between Canda 
and Pracanda there stands Kala, who can be identified from his 
representation in the procession of demons. Standing in the background, 
he has just shot an arrow to the left. Behind him we meet for the third 
and last time Antaka, also standing with as in (g) his right hand raised, 
while his left, partly obscured behind Prakarsa in (9), is holding a bow 
in a horizontal position. Its point appears from behind the above gana- 
pramukha’s left cheek. Neither of these two demon generals is wounded. 
Below the raised right foot of the garuda a demon soldier who has 
fallen over backwards is being wounded in the chest with a kris by 
a soldier of the gods who appears in front of him in a bent attitude 
and who is holding his weapon in the right hand and is seizing his 
opponent by the hair with his left. A divine soldier who has been killed 
is lying on his back as good as unnoticed, trampled underfoot by the 
clashing forces. 

We come now to a leader of the divine army behind his companion 
armed with a kris, whom we mentioned earlier. This general is probably 
intended by the painter as Pingalaksa. This identification is based 
principally on his appearance and his headdress. In the procession of 
gods he has a khadga as weapon. Here he has just shot an arrow in 
the direction of his opponent, that is, to the right. Below him a soldier 
of the gods, unobserved in the heat of battle, is lying dead on his back. 
Perhaps it is merely his head which we see here, which indicates a 
bloody fight preceding. 

After Pingalaksa the following persons on the left-hand side of the 
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scene remain to be identified. Below is Twalen with his panah, which 
in this instance has a long shaft (and therefore seems to indicate a lance 
rather than an arrow). Behind him is Mrdah, armed with the kris 
which pertains to him in his nght hand and with a red dadap shield 
held in front of the chest in his left. Above Twalen, and largely hidden 
by him, Mahodara appears, standing with his left arm extended for- 
ward. Perhaps he has fired an arrow, but this cannot be seen. This 
is definitely the case with the figure which we earlier identified as 
Somawarna or Ganaratha — on the cloth they are almost identical — of 
whom one (as was pointed out) has changed places in two preceding 
scenes with the tuha-tuha intended by the poet as Wirabhadra. His 
right arm, like that of Mrdah, is hidden by the motifs which close 
Scene 7 (in which the army of the gods is to be seen moving to the right). 

Arrows are visible on the upper side of the whole scene. Three are 
flying to the left, in front of and above Mahodara and the hero standing 
behind him, and two in the same direction in front of Pingalaksa. These 
five missiles must have been released by the demons. Over the latter 
arrows are also coming down in a slanting direction. Two are aimed 
at Kala and the same number are apparently destined for Antaka, behind 
whose head two more arrows are falling which have already been 
mentioned in (g). The painter must have intended all these arrows 
to have been fired by members of the divine army. 

In the text we again find passages which could serve as introduction 
to and explanation of the scene described above. In view of the occur- 
rence of Pingalaksa, Mahodara, Somawarna (or Ganaratha) in (h), we 
point to 27,la-d where Mahodara, Pingalaksa, Somawarna and Gana- 
ratha come one after another to offer help to Prakarsa, wounded in 
26, 9b by Antaka. As was observed above, these reinforcements do 
not occur in this battle in the painting (in (g)). Perhaps the intention 
there was that they would come forward without, however, having 
appeared at that moment in Prakarsa’s presence. In any case Pingalaksa, 
Mahodara and Somawarna (or Ganaratha) do occur in (h) in the 
battling army, though it seems strange that according to the poem only 
the firstmentioned of these three (or four) plays a part in this final 
battle depicted by the painter. Perhaps this is so because in the poem 
they were mentioned in a preceding episode in the fight as Gana leaders 
(siréka pinakadt nin gana), very powerful on the field of battle (susakti 
rin samara), and the pick of skilful heroes (Sérasdra nipuna, 27, 1c). 
They were the ones in this episode who continually made the flash 
of the arrows from their bows look like flashes of lightning (27, 1d). 
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In our last episode we do in fact see many arrows flying from their 
direction toward the enemy. Could these weapons in the sky suggest 
the comparison with flashes of lightning ? 

However this may be, after Prakarsa’s disappearance from the battle 
Pingalaksa takes the lead in the fight as adversary of Antaka (28, 3b). 
In 28, 3c Pracanda joins Antaka and these two begin (in 28, 4a) 
together to aim at Pingalaksa with arrows — which the latter manages 
to avoid. Then he himself takes arrows (hri) in his hand which have 
been laden with an effective magical formula (mantra siddhi, 28, 4c). 
By these Pracanda is straightway struck in the left arm, which is 
severed by the shot. On the cloth we do not see Pracanda but Canda 
wounded by an arrow from Pingalaksa in the arm, which is torn off, 
although in this case it is not the left but the right arm of Canda which 
is hit. We should observe here, however, that Canda and Pracanda 
were the most prominent of those whose chest was struck by a bajra 
(28, 9a), while at that moment the kakawin goes on to mention cripples, 
people with dislocated shoulders, soldiers with fractured skulls and the 
final convulsions of the stricken. This might perhaps explain to some 
extent the lower group of demons, including Canda and Pracanda. 
Maybe their presence is required because it was earlier mentioned 
(28, 5a) that all the Kinkaras (san waték Kinkara) rushed on Pinga- 
laksa. It was they who according to 28, 5b loosed a mass of “‘snake-snare 
arrows’ (hrii ndgapadsa) at him, which flew through the air with licking, 
twisting flames. This mass of arrows is represented in our scene by 
only one snake. Pingalaksa replies to this attack in 28, 5c with a 
“bird-king arrow” (hrit khagapatt). The snake-snare weapons are broken 
by this. The painter has imagined this in the form of Garuda, who is 
engaged in swallowing up a snake. The latter has been made powerless 
and has been broken by the bird-king arrow, which is called hri 
khagendra in 28, 5d. 

The poet reports in 28, 6a that Kala is enraged at the loss of the 
snake-arrows. He takes an arrow (margana) which bears the name 
sastra san Kirnasaktt (“Mass-Power Arrow”, 28, 6b). This whizzes 
on through the sky which is completely filled by it, as if it were raining 
in the month of Magha. But the Kirnasakti arrow is sucked along by 
an advancing wind-arrow (samirdstra); it is swept away and carried 
back to where it came from (28, 6d). It is this wind-arrow which, 
without losing any power, finally sweeps away and destroys the army 
of the Kinkaras. We do not see on the cloth the discuses (cakra), 
thunderbolts (bajra) and short lances (konta), which rain down on the 
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enemy and cut them to bits, which are referred to in the poem in this 
connection (cf. 28, 8b). The corpses piling up are mentioned, on the 
other hand (28,8d); perhaps we see a depiction of them in this scene 
in the form of dead soldiers. Not a man in the whole Kinkara army 
(according to 28, 9d) was unscathed, having been struck by the arrows 
(hri). For the poet the battle has been settled in 28, 10a-d in favour 
of the forces of the gods. The only ones among the demons (as can be 
read in 28,10b) capable of withdrawing are Kala and Antaka, com- 
pletely dumbfounded and powerless. They no longer adhere to the 
military code of honour, shocked at seeing their army defeated. Finally 
(in 28, 10d) they take refuge at the feet of Dharmaraja, in his palace. 
On the cloth Kala and Antaka are still locked in combat with Pinga- 
laksa. The painter did not depict the two demon generals’ flight to the 
abode of Yama (i.e. Dharmaraja). But just as the poet does in Canto 28, 
he has the battle between the gods and demons end in (h). 


ILLUSTRATIONS 2a AND 2b 


Introductory remarks 


Illustration 2a of the tale of Lubdhaka was also discussed in 1949 
in the lecture on Leiden University Day. As now, I then only had 
access to a photograph. This belonged to a notice entitled “Pita Maha — 
29 januari 1936 - 29 januari 1940”. The item appeared in instalment 11 
(1940) of the Mededeelingen van de Kirtya Liefrinck-Van der Tuuk. 
The caption below this photo reads “De Geschiedenis van Loebdaka” 
(The Story of Lubdhaka) and mentions the painter’s name as Ida 
Bagoes Gelgél. On p. 20 we find some interesting details on the latter, 
written by the Dutch painter Rudolf Bonnet who for a long time was 
one of the people who supported in word and deed the association of 
Balinese painters, Pita Maha, in Ubud. Much has already been published 
on the rise of modern Balinese painting, which relieves us of the obli- 
gation to go into it further here. Let us quote in full what Bonnet said 
about the creator of this painting: 


‘‘With the passing of Ida Bagoes Gelgél at Kamasan on 25th April, 1937, Pita 
Maha and Balinese painting lost an important and unique figure. Having grown 
up in the Klunkun school of painting which still adheres to the framework of 
tradition, he developed this framework into a personal style of his own, which 
set him apart as a painter. While there remained much of the wayan style in his 
figures, the composition, backgrounds, distribution of colour and ornamentation 
were new and individual. He always derived his subjects from myths, legends 
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and mysticism, and often his work, which possessed a strong decorative power, 
revealed a strange, bizarre imagination. This remarkable man worked as a clerk 
in the office of the Dewa Agun in Klunkun, but in his spare time he must have 
devoted himself to his art with great dedication, as everything down to the smallest 
details of ornamentation was always executed with the greatest care. As is often 
the case here, his importance as an artist was scarcely noticed in his own sur- 
roundings, but his ““De dood van Abimanijoe” (The Death of Abimanyu), which 
won a prize in Paris, now hangs in the museum of the Kon. Ver. het Kol. 
Instituut. He was not to live to see himself receive this distinction.” 

On the same page of the abovementioned publication one can read 
that the award consisted of a silver medal which was accorded the 
artist at the World Exhibition in 1937. The Koninkliyke Vereeniging 
Het Koloniaal Instituut in Amsterdam (Royal Tropical Institute), had 
commisioned a number of representative works from Pita Maha and 
with these provided for an entry of modern Balinese art in the French 
capital. A photo of the prize-winning item was likewise included in 
the above Mededcelingen. It is a coloured, decorative, elaborate drawing. 

A coloured ink-drawing by the painter called “Begawan” was ex- 
hibited at the showing by Pita Maha organized by the Java Institute 
in its museum Sana Budaja in Jogjakarta (26th May to 4th June, 1936). 
This is probably the same item which, now given the name “Pedanda’, 
was exhibited in Bandung in the same year (22nd-28th November), 
on the occasion of an exhibition of the abovementioned artists’ society, 
organized by the local “Kunstkring” (Art Circle). Judging from the 
photo known to us of the drawing, it appears to be a developed pre- 
paratory study of the figure of the priest which occurs in the prize- 
winning painting in Paris. The catalogue of the Bandung exlubition 
mentions other works by Ida Bagoes Gelgel as well: a “Bimaswarga” 
(from the Bonnet collection); a “Bratajoeda” ; a “Tantriverhaal’”’, which 
is probably the same item as the one bought by Bonnet and _ later 
presented by him to the museum for modern art (Puri Tukisan) in 
Ubud, Bali — it represents the story of the brahman with the monkey, 
tiger and snake — °; and finally a “Loebdaka”. The ‘‘Geschiedenis van 
Loebdaka” found its way into the Bonnet collection, but was lost during 
the Second World War. If this latter item is not the same as the 
‘“Loebdaka” of the Bandung catalogue, it is possible that the “Loebdaka”’ 
went back to Bali after the exhibition and was later bought by Mr. 
Van der Wilk. The “Geschiedenis van Loebdaka’”’ is discussed below 
as 2a, while an illustration of the story from the former Van der Wilk 
collection will be desciibed under 2b. It will have to become apparent 


© To be seen in Goris and Drenkers, pl. S05. 
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from comparison of 2a and 2b whether the latter could in fact have 
been made by Ida Bagoes Gelgel. If this is the case, some of the 
captions above the scenes of Illustration 2b may be of relevance to the 
question whether Ida Bagoes Gelgeél followed the text of the kakawin 
or a different source. It is perhaps of some interest to note that the 
‘‘Loebdaka” exhibited in Bandung in 1936 was offered for 16.50 guilders. 


ILLUSTRATION 2a? 


The episodes of the story are distributed over twelve equal squares 
arranged in three horizontal rows of four scenes. We continue to use 
the words “right” and “left” in the same way as above in Illust. 1. 
The frame enclosing the whole is decorated in two ways: the squares 
are marked at the corners by decorative motifs in a black and white 
check pattern; along the outer border these embellishments take the 
form of right-angles and half crosses, while inside the painting these 
motifs form crosses. These decorations can be compared in some ways 
with those which are found in Bali in the uktran of wooden pillars or 
beams on the inside of a roof. Wood carvers in Bali whom I asked 
for a term for this called such a decorative motif u/ur, and its extremity 
capin. These decorative motifs alternate in the above sections of the 
frame with lines which match these in breadth and are filled with 
vertical and horizontal stripes. The painter probably borrowed the idea 
of dividing the whole picture into squares in this way from the so-called 
astrological calendars and earthquake calendars (called palintanan and 
palindon), which he undoubtedly saw around him. The latter type of 
painting also sometimes displays in the frame motifs which have been 
borrowed from wood-carving. Our painter was probably not the only 
one to apply this design in modern Balinese art. One sees another 
example in the work of his colleague I Cantin from Péliatan who 
depicted with variation in the ornamentation of the borders eight 
animal fables from the Tantri in a painting (of which I have seen 
a photograph) from about 1934-36, with four rows of two episodes. 

In the three rows of squares in this work by Ida Bagoes Gelgél the 
story always runs from left to right: hence it begins at the top left 
and ends at the bottom right. For scenes 5-12 a description of each, 
as far as it is possible without knowing the colours, will be followed 
by an attempt to explain it. The first four episodes, however, will be 
followed by a combined discussion. 


T See Plate IV. 
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Scene 1. 


Three men are walking one behind the other through a landscape 
which consists of stylized mountain peaks. Above one of the peaks at 
the bottom left an aren palm has been placed which fills a large pro- 
portion of the sky over the uppermost line of these mountain peaks. 
A kind of perspective which Balinese painters in modern times employ 
now and then due to the influence of Western education has been used 
in the depiction of these people. All three men are clad only in a simple 
lower garment which is drawn up between the legs and is held in place 
by a belt around the waist. They are all wearing rings on the upper arm 
and wrist. The man on the left-hand side of the scene is wearing, like 
the one behind him, a head-cloth, while the last figure lacks this. 
Together they represent a group of hunters in the mountains, as the 
man on the left is holding a large cudgel over his right shoulder, while 
in his left hand he is carrying a rope or chain fastened around the neck 
of a dog which is accompanying him on the chase. The two other people 
are also carrying the said cudgels in the same way, but in their left 
hands they are together holding a stick which, as will become evident 
in Scene 2, is intended as a carrying-pole with which to carry the game. 
As in the other scenes where it occurs in this work, we see here no 
cloud-lines in the sky which, in the photo, is of a dark colour. 


Scene 2. 


Whereas in the first scene the three men are walking from right 
to left, here they are going in the opposite direction. We find no 
mountain peaks in this instance. A tree with stylized, partially depicted 
foliage has been placed in the background. At the foot of the trunk 
the artist has drawn a stylized pandan bush, with a large pudak; the 
ground in which it 1s growing is indicated by earth-lines. In the back- 
ground we also see on the right-hand side, above and below, long 
pointed leaves looking somewhat like those of the pandan. The smallest 
man, who in the previous scene walked behind, is now walking in 
front, or rather next to the chief figure, who is here again followed 
by the man behind him in the previous scene. The two latter are now 
carrying their pole over their left shoulders. The coiled up body of a 
large snake has been tied with rope to the stick. This is apparently 
the game which they are bearing homeward along a path which, seeing 
the position of their feet, 1s descending from a higher area into that 
in which the hunter’s house is situated. 
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Scene 3. 


We meet the three men again here. As will shortly become apparent, 
they have arrived home. The leader, on the right-hand side, is engaged 
in removing the scales from the snake’s body with a chopper (blakas). 
He is doing this over a large cauldron which is equipped with a handle 
on its right-hand side; the body of the snake is partly disappearing into 
the tub. On the left the two companions are busy. The larger of them 
in the middle of the scene has in his right hand a pounding-block with 
which he is breaking up something — probably the snake meat — in 
a large pot which stands on a base which also seems to have the form 
of a pot, the lower part of which is partly visible. The smallest of the 
three people (who are here again clothed as in Scene 1) is grasping 
the edge of the pot with both hands. Behind him are placed two sticks 
which curve at the top from which skeins of some material or other 
hang down. These sticks look like those of the Balinese pényor, which 
are used at celebrations in houses or temples as a kind of flag. We 
do not see flags or banners of this nature here. In this case the pair 
of skeins is perhaps meant to consist of twisted rope, or the stylized 
intestines of the snake. 

In the background we see sections of a house — a piece of roof 
covered with tiles, a roof beam and one of the wooden pillars, not to 
mention a screen made of lattice-work with a pattern of diamonds into 
which stylized flowers are worked. Just as in the frame, we again see in 
this detail the painter’s preference for geometrical ornamentation which 
is also encountered in other examples of his work. He has elaborated 
these details with great care. Above the screen or wall a small and 
a large basin or bowl can be seen in which the painter intended the 
pieces of snake meat to be placed presently for further preparation. 
The round underside of the large pot on the left is suggested by shading 
which in turn points to modern influences in the technique of drawing. 


Scene 4. 


Instead of the men we find depicted in this scene two women standing 
beside each other on the left-hand side. The one placed on the left 
against the trunk of a tree is offering a woven basket containing food 
which she holds with both hands in front of her waist. Her companion 
joins her in this action of offering. The receiving party consists of an 
older and an (apparently) younger woman who both, like those making 
the sale, have a scarf (Rképir) around their necks. The younger lady 
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on the right, however, has her bosom uncovered, unlike the other three 
persons. The coiffure of these women is of a shape which in earlier 
Balinese paintings pertains to servants. The women are wearing a 
flower over their ears, while their upper arms and wrists, as far as 
can be seen, are adorned with arm-bands and bracelets. Their lower 
garment (tapth) displays a pattern of diamonds in two shades, and the 
upper garment (kamben) has a loose end on one side. Around the waist 
something perhaps intended as a kamben cérik holds the lower garment 
up. Over it is fixed a long band (bulan) reaching from bust to hips. 
This 1s how we believe the clothing of three of these women should 
be identified, on the basis of data which Tjokorde Gde Rake Soekawati 
published in 1926.2 Behind the two women on the right (the receiving 
party) part of a roof has been depicted. In this instance we see a pillar 
(saka) resting in a block (sénd1) of tuff stone. Above the heads of the 
ladies on the left, apart from stylized leaves on the branch of a tree, 
there are also schematic mountain peaks depicted, as if to suggest that 
the dwelling is situated on a plateau. Between the two groups of women 
a dog is standing on the ground. It is looking backwards up at the 
basket being offered. This detail has again been taken from Balinese 
daily life: dogs often wander round in yards looking for scraps. 

In this scene the painter wished to portray how the wives of the 
men from the previous scene, or the wife and daughter of the chief 
man, offer or sell to neighbours or relatives in a village high in the 
mountains the snake-meat which was collected by him and his com- 
panions and prepared by the ladies. The presence of the dog is a matter 
of course for the Balinese in scenes such as this. 

The things which we see depicted in these first four scenes of the 
second Lubdhaka illustration are not to be found on the idér-idér, as 
what is seen here precedes the first scene of the idér-idér. The four 
episodes of Illust. 2 give a summary of what can be read in the kakawin 
in 2,1-2. It is said there of Lubdhaka that he lived among the mountain- 
peaks (2,1c pucak nikan acala) in splendid surroundings. Free of cares 
he enjoyed life, with his wife and children (2, 1d lawan swabharydatmaja). 
In the second stanza of this canto the poet informs us that the hunter 
had never adhered to the moral law, and never accumulated religious 
merit. On the contrary, according to 2, 2b-c he had always occupied 
himself in hunting and killing tiger, wild boar, elephant and rhinoceros 


8 Tjokorde Gde Rake Soekawati, 1926, pp. 12-22. 
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(maburi gawaynya mamati-n mon wék gaja mwan warak). He had 
killed all sorts of wild animals (salwir nin mrga) in the chase. This is 
how (as we read in 2, 2d) he provided for the support of his children 
(tanaya), wife (dara) and other relatives (Jen-len kadan). 

In the first scene the painter wished to represent the hunter with 
companions, including perhaps a son, during the chase in the highland 
forests. In the second scene none of the animals mentioned in the text 
has been caught or killed, but a large snake, with which the painter 
gave a sample of “all kinds of wild animals”. Ida Bagoes Gélgél por- 
trayed in Scenes 3 and 4 how the hunter provided for the livelihood 
of his family and the way he helped his relatives. 


Scene 5. 


A. man dressed like the hunters in Scenes 1-3 is lying forward with 
his head on the left-hand side of the scene among branches and clusters 
of leaves of a tree. On the left under the tree we see long, pointed 
leaves (of a pandan?) and beside them a spotted tiger with his tail 
raised. The latter is looking back with its head turned toward the man’s 
face above him. Below the tiger the ground is represented by a semi- 
circle. From the tree leaves are falling from left to right on the tiger, 
on the ground and against the edge of a stylized pond. They are of the 
same form as those we noted in Scene 2 — typical maja leaves (as in 
the first scene of the 1dér-idér) are not depicted. The side of the pond 
shows a method of construction which is modern for Bali: stones which 
are cemented into a foundation. This representation will be of use to 
us in the explanation of a section in the eleventh scene on this painting. 
Inside the edges of the partially depicted pond we see the water drawn 
with horizontal lines. On the water we find some irregular, pointed 
leaves placed in a circle which is supposed to represent a lotus-cushion. 
In the centre of it there sits a crowned deity, kneeling, who can be 
identified as Siwa because of his three eyes and four arms. The god is 
looking toward the tree, and his rear left arm is raised in that direction. 
Siwa is attired in the way we described the distinguished clothing of 
the celestial beings on the idér-idér. He is here not surrounded by a 
halo. Behind the pond we see again the stylized mountain-peaks known 
from the first and fourth scenes on this painting. 

Whereas the presence of hunters in the first, second and third scenes 
would not necessarily have to refer to the tale of Lubdhaka if we did 
not know the remainder of the representation in the painting, we are 
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confronted in the fifth scene with what points directly to this story. 
This is something which we encountered in the first scene of the tdér- 
idér and explained by reference to what can be read in the kakawin 
in 5, 3-6. 

In the fifth scene the figurations have been placed differently, as 1s 
evident. In this instance the mountain peaks point to a wood at a high 
elevation. Here the god is seated, and there is no linga depicted. The 
bow and arrows are absent. The hunter is not attired in wayan costume, 
although the god is. We see here no maja fruit among the leaves, but 
in contrast to what was found on the tdér-idér, a tiger under the tree. 
According to the text not a single animal appears by the pond during 
Lubdhaka’s vigil. It does say that Lubdhaka in the tree is afraid of 
being killed by wild animals such as rhinoceros, wild bulls and lions, 
if he should fall from the branches. The leaves which he has taken off, 
on the other hand, can be clearly seen. Here they are falling in the 
direction of, not into, the pond. The presence of the tiger in the fifth 
scene can perhaps be explained by the presence of such an animal in 
other episodes from stories known in Bali. There are, for example, 
scenes which show the palm-wine tapper with a tiger under the tree 
in the representation of a constellation on the palintanan, or that of the 
wicked hunter and the noble she-monkey known from the Tantri tales 
as well as from the relevant reliefs of the East Javanese temple Candi 
Jago, dating from the 13th century A.D. From another work of Ida 
Bagoes Gelgél which was mentioned above we know that this painter 
must have been acquainted with the animal stories occurring in the 
Tantri. Perhaps the tiger has also been depicted in this scene in order 
to suggest the shaking of the leaves by Lubdhaka, who is frightened 
of the mrga. 


Scene 6. 


On the floor of an open bale, of which we see partially depicted the 
tiled roof, a man is lying, covered only by a white cloth from the chest 
to the knees, which hangs down on the near side of the bed. Vertical 
stripes can only faintly be seen on the cloth. The roof rests on poles. 
On the left we see a saka passing through the floor and resting in 
a block (séndt) of tuff stone, such as we have already seen in the fourth 
scene.” The pillars have a certain material wound around them in 
several places. The side of the bed away from us is screened off by a 


” See Scene 10 of Illustration 2b, however, for another possibility. 
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lattice of thin slats of bamboo. A woman with her hair hanging down 
is sitting on the ground in front of the bed with her back turned toward 
us. Her head has been put in an oblique position against the white 
cloth, over which she has draped both arms. On the left a child is 
kneeling on the ground, dressed like the smallest figure in the first 
scene. Its body is inclined forward. The left hand, supported under the 
elbow by the right, covers the face. As with the woman, this attitude 
indicates sorrow, and in this case perhaps the child’s crying as well. 
Another child is kneeling in roughly the same position to the nght of 
the woman. Here the sorrowful figure is resting the right elbow on 
the right knee. These are not the only grieving figures in this scene. 
On the other side of the floor a woman is depicted standing, who is 
bending over the man’s chest with her head turned towards him. Her 
right upper arm is partially visible and her left hand is laid over the 
white cloth on the level of the man’s stomach, near the left arm of 
the woman who is kneeling. A small child whose chest, head and arms 
are partly visible, likewise on the other side of the floor to the left 
of the standing woman, is looking in a bent position at the face of the 
man, whose eyes are closed. 

At the front of the roof we see two creatures descending in a slanting 
position, in an attitude which indicates flight. They have the face of 
a monkey, and a naked body. The one in front has its tongue hanging 
out of its mouth. They hold their hands raised on a level with their 
upper body. Perhaps their bodies are also supposed to represent those 
of monkeys. If this is the case we are dealing with two werewolves 
(leyak), in particular the variety which according to Dr. Wolfgang Weck 
is called leyak pamoroan, which have changed completely into animals.”° 
In this instance it is their task to take the man’s life or to affect his 
soul adversely. 

It is obvious that we are here, as in Scene 4 of the idér-idér, con- 
cerned with Lubdhaka’s dying hour, while his household grieves around 
him. His wife stands at the rear side of the bed. A daughter, perhaps 
the one we saw in the fourth scene where the food was being offered, 
sits on the floor. In this instance three children have been depicted. 
One cannot say whether one of them is intended to be a relative or 
a mourner (kadan; atungu). Perhaps, however, we encounter the last- 
mentioned category only in the following scene, and hence members 


10 From C. Hooykaas, 1940, p. 145, on the basis of a lecture by Dr. Wolfgang 
Weck published in 1936, pp. 286-289. 
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of the household (wife and children) are intended here. For passages 
from the poem which could possibly have been illustrated here the 
reader is referred to what was said on that subject in connection with 
the fourth scene of the idér-idér. The only addition to this is that both 
the leyak in this fifth scene could perhaps represent sickness demons 
which are coming to torment Lubdhaka’s body with fever, or to fetch 
his soul. Possibly their depiction is at the same time intended to suggest 
that death has come in the form of a terrible illness, as can be read 
in the kakawin, 9, 1b. 

Standing men interpreted as relatives (kadan), such as were found 
in Scene 4 of the idér-idér, are not to be seen here. In contrast to the 
two children of the tdér-1dér, three small children have been depicted 
here, of whom two are standing in front of the bed and in view of their 
clothing must represent boys, while the smallest child at the rear of 
the bed has also perhaps to be regarded as a boy. This is because a girl, 
judging from the costume of nearly all the women in these illustrations, 
would have to wear a scarf around her neck, which is not the case 
with the child in question. 


Scene 7. 


A body, now completely wrapped in white cloth, is being carried on 
a stretcher by two men who are dressed like the hunters. Such a cloth 
is called among the lowest caste rurub-kajan — the first part of this 
term occurs in the kakawin (as we shall see) in the description of this 
episode. The six strips with a check motif placed over the shroud remind 
us of the strips of ratan fibre laid on the bamboo cover over a shroud.** 
According to information given to me the stretcher may be called 
pénusanan, or perhaps this is what could be a kind of salu pinda without 
feet. It is difficult to establish whether the two bearers are fellow 
hunters or relatives of the deceased. To the side of the bier and beside 
the left-hand bearer walks the wife of the deceased, to judge from her 
clothing which is comparable to that of the woman from the fourth 
scene placed on the left and offering food. In this case she is accom- 
panied by two children both of whom have no scarf around their necks 
and are thus comparable with the two children in front of the deathbed 
in the previous scene. The background is formed by partially visible 
trees bearing branches and leaves, the latter having the shape of those 
from the second, fourth and fifth scenes. To judge from the photo the 


11 Wirz, 1928, p. 25. 
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persons are walking on a level, dark-coloured background above which 
either partly visible motifs depicting mountains or dikes (galénan) of 
ricefields can be seen. The edge of the path is placed from left to right 
in a slanting position, which perhaps indicates a journey from an area 
situated in a high place to a lower one. The upper part of the woman’s 
body is somewhat bent forward, and her arms are extended along 
the body. 

What we see here does not occur between the death scene in Scene 4 
of the tdér-1dér and the rise of Lubdhaka’s soul into the clouds portrayed 
there in Scene 5. This seventh episode from the tale of the hunter is 
hence a welcome supplement in the search for possible depictions of 
passages from the text; in this case we should like to point to 10, 1be. 
There the poet begins to relate the way in which the deceased (matt), 
already wrapped in a shroud (rinuruban), is carried along a path over 
the mountains (t hirin in gunun-gunun). The relatives who have come 
to the house (kadan-kadan tki-n datén) accompany him together one 
behind the other along the way (hénu). Combining directly with the 
preceding, we find mentioned in 10,1d something which was not 
depicted here but is suggested in Scene 8. We do not see portrayed 
here any cremation-tower carried along in a procession in which many 
other kinds of things would have to be brought as well, if this concerned 
the preparations for the cremation of a person of prominent caste. This 
is in agreement with the aim of the story. The hunter belongs to a caste 
in which the dead do not need to be surrounded by pomp and ceremony 
at the funeral rites. These are of course people who during their lives 
have ignored all ethical precepts and who will be punished in hell after 
death for having killed animals as a tuha boros (Bal. : hunter). A passage 
from the Middle Javanese poem Bhimaswarga says of a man who during 
his life was a keen hunter that he was punished after death for two years 
by the Buta Moha and for eighteen years by the Buta Gagak Sona, 
in order to be reborn as a tiger.’ In some Balinese paintings which 
illustrate the Bhimaswarga one can see the hunter (tuha boros) being 
pursued by tigers in hell. As Ida Bagoes Gelgél was a brahman (as his 
name indicates) he perhaps wanted consciously to adhere to the spirit 
of the caste rules in this part of his Lubdhaka illustration. 


Scene &. 


The scene is divided into two parts by a low wall (in the photo white) 


12 Juynboll, 1913, p. 83. 
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which is placed almost horizontally. In the top section, about in the 
centre, a kind of floor or fundament is to be seen. Above that, with 
as background a sky coloured dark in the photo, there stands a structure 
in light colours. It is a kind of seat with a back above which a top is 
mounted. On the right-hand side we see on this top a black tip pointing 
to the left. This dark patch does not belong to the sky, which is likewise 
kept in sombre toning, but, although it is not clearly visible in the photo, 
is probably the tail of a bird dimly outlined against the sky. Its head 
must point to the mght. With this bird a crow is probably intended. 
The frightful character of the séma (cemetery) is emphasized for the 
Balinese by the presence of the crow. The form of this structure shows 
it to be a variant of the seats, still found in Bali, for Sarya, a god who 
is sometimes identified with Siwa. Against the back, on the seat of the 
bench stand a pair of objects, namely a white bottle looking somewhat 
like a geneva bottle, with next to it (partially obscured by the bottle) 
a plate, seen from above, with stripes on the edge and light dots on the 
dark centre. Perhaps these are offerings on the Surya seat (sangar 
Siirya), consisting of a bottle containing holy water and a dish with 
ritual foods (bantén) in the form of little cakes. On the left-hand side 
there stands in front of the bench what may be a foundation, of a dark 
colour with in the lower part, in the middle and on the upper side light 
squares filled with diagonals as decoration. If the construction is 
intended to be built of imperishable material, something has been 
depicted here which looks like the foot of a niche (which cannot be seen 
in our illustration). In that case perhaps the dark parts are probably 
meant to be constructed of red brick and the light pieces from tuff 
stone (paras). There is a wooden offering-dish with foot (dulan) placed 
on the foundation. This location of the dulan makes us reject the idea 
that with the lower part something else could have been intended, 
namely two similar offering containers placed one on top of the other. 
In any case we cannot say with absolute certainty that this is the 
péplénkunan, pénuryagan or pisanjati used in funerary rites.'? 

In the lower half of the scene we see to the right and to the left 
a kamboja tree such as is found in temple courtyards in Bali, The 
branches and leaves are projecting against the sky in the upper section 
of this illustration. In front of or beside the left kaboja tree is an 
offering platform on a pole. Its form makes it possible to identify it as 
a so-called prucuk ** with matted sides and back. From the front there 


13 Wirz, 1928. 
14 For other terms see Scene 12 of Illustration 2b. 
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hangs an “offering cloth” called Jamak. Such an item must be made 
of dark green jaka leaves and of strips of young palm-leaves (busun). 
Because of the difference in colour it is possible to form ornamental 
patterns in the weaving. In this case the ornamentation of the /amak 
consists of narrow light and dark horizontal bars. For the sake of 
completeness we should, however, mention that the lamak can also be 
of fabric decorated in various colours. The lack of colours in the photo 
does not allow us a definite identification with regard to a possible 
fabric. Apart from in rice-fields (where it is for Dewi Mélantin), such 
a prucuk is also to be found in places where another deity is worshipped. 
In a cemetery a Surya seat can sometimes occur together with such a 
niche for offerings made of perishable materials; in that case the niche 
appears to be intended for Prajapati (sangar Prajdpat:). It is possible, 
though, that in this scene the prucuk is connected with good or evil 
spirits which must be propitiated with offerings. This is related to what 
we find depicted in the lower half of the scene. In a courtyard which 
is drawn in dark colours on right and left in the photo — indicating 
shadowing done in the modern style in the time this drawing was 
made — and which in the centre appears as a light area broadening 
out toward the bottom, dark dots have been placed, intended perhaps 
as particles of the earth of the compound. These dots are also visible 
between four bands, placed at a certain distance from each other and 
curved somewhat, which must represent the same thing as the six 
strips of ratan fibre in Scene 7 which hang down over the shroud in 
which Lubdhaka is wrapped. In Scene 8, too, a similar decoration is 
to be seen. In this case, though, they are not strips of ratan fibre laid 
over a shroud, as the curved dark lines with which these strips are 
joined on the upper side might suggest. The dark spots between the 
shaded strips indicate something else, namely that remains of the bier 
have been left behind in the cemetery. The same can be said of the petals 
which can be seen lying on the ground in some places between the strips 
of ratan fibre. The flowers have been used as offerings in the ritual. 
It is uncertain whether they are intended to be those of the kamboja 
trees, as these are in fact white. Between the two strips of ratan fibre 
on the right-hand side we see something which should perhaps have 
been encountered on the bier in Scene 7. These are pieces of a woven 
mat (tikar). In this connection one is reminded of such an object, made 
of pandan leaves, which is laid as a covering for the body over the 
rurub-kajan (the shroud for someone of low caste). Under part of 
the tikar on the right-hand side of this scene we see (apart from the 
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particles of earth already mentioned) another five larger spots. It is 
possible that these are intended to be coins (kepen), or small offerings 
of other material placed on the ground for evil spirits. The white shroud 
has in our opinion not been depicted. In the context of the illustration 
in the drawing one might be able to interpret the artist’s aim as follows: 
the wife, children and relatives of the dead hunter have wrapped his 
body in cloth decorated with strips of ratan mbre and have brought 
it to the cremation-ground (séma) on a bier. There they have removed 
the body wrapped in its rurub-kajan from the bier and have left the 
decorations over the cloth behind in the courtyard of the cemetery or 
cremation-ground. In order to guarantee the soul of the deceased a safe 
journey into the afterworld offerings for the prominent gods (on the 
sangar Stirya and in the prucuk) and for the demons (on the ground) 
were made to propitiate the higher and lower beings. We do not see 
the cremation itself. It is possible that a burial 1s intended, as in Scene 
12 of 2b. The family and relatives have returned home. Lubdhaka’s 
soul, not seen in Scene 8, has begun its journey to the land of the dead; 
we will meet it in Scene 9. 

As was noted at the end of the reference to the text in Scene 7, if 
one looks for a passage from the kakawin which might correspond with 
this representation, as regards Scene 8 one could think of the final line 
of Canto 10: “He was cremated and when he had turned to ashes those 
who came with him returned to their homes.” In agreement with this 
no figures are to be found in Scene 8. 


Scene 9. 


In this scene in fact we see the “soul-body” (awak; Rurun) of the 
dead hunter in the company of three demons. The latter all have spikes 
of hair on their heads pointing to right and left. They are wearing 
flowers as ear-ornament, and their bodies are further adorned with 
upper-arm and wrist-rings. Around their necks and diagonally across 
their chests a decorated band has been wound; this is a variety of 
stlimpét, such as the demons on the idér-idér also have. Of the demon 
on the right only the left leg has been depicted, although a scanty dark- 
coloured lower garment can be seen pulled up between the legs. This 
demon is holding in both hands the raised ankles of the soul whose 
legs he has forced apart. The soul’s chest and face are hanging diago- 
nally downward. Close to the partly visible short lower garment of the 
soul the right hand of the demon on the left has been put around the 
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tortured man’s thigh. It is not clear what this demon is holding in his 
raised left hand. Perhaps he has grasped the soul’s left ankle. Behind 
where the (invisible) ankle must be we see a shape pointing upward 
in a slanting position which does not belong to the background. This 
form indicates perhaps a decorated club. This second demon has over 
his right hip a fold of clothing which ends in a “‘swallow-tail” (Ravcut), 
and is reminiscent of part of the wayan costume. The third demon is 
represented leaning forward to the left. His left arm is raised a little 
and the left hand is in the position which indicates speach. The soul’s 
head, at which the demon is looking threateningly, is being held with 
his right hand, extended downward. His lower garment is depicted 
more fully than was the case with his companions. It displays parts 
which we have already mentioned in the description of the generals of 
gods and demons on the tdér-idér. This third demon can hence be 
regarded as a leader who is being assisted in tormenting the soul by 
two demonic servants of lower rank. What they are doing with the 
body here becomes clear when we pay attention to the object in the 
centre. As far as it is visible, we can determine that we have here 
a depiction of a huge, decorated pot. The neck is narrower toward 
the bottom than toward the top, where we see a yawning opening. The 
upper edge shows a lip, and the side of the neck a continuous decoration 
of vertical ribs, which are slightly fluted. At the point where the neck 
passes into the belly of the pot the painter has placed a decorative band. 
Judging from the photo, this consists of jewel motifs on a dark ground 
placed between two light, horizontal lines. Above and below the hori- 
zontal lines there are decorative triangles (tumpal) pointing upwards 
and downwards respectively. 

Undoubtedly we have here a variation devised by the painter of 
what is known in East Javanese and Balinese art and literature as a 
hellish cauldron. This can be indicated in two ways: as a copper pot 
with one or two cow’s heads (the tambra gohmukha, or similar term), 
or the hellish crater (Rawah). The ornamentation of this pot indicates 
metal-work; the cattle-heads are not to be seen. Both forms are to be 
found in older Balinese art on painted cloths, for example in the 
depictions of episodes from the Middle Javanese macapat poem Bhima- 
swarga. In connection with the punishments in hell shown on the reliefs 
of the st#pa Barabudur in Central Java we see the cauldron without 
cows’ heads. In the background the painter has applied above the rim 
of the cauldron two horizontal lines with a check pattern intended as 
the joints in a floor. On the upper row vertical shapes have been placed 
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which are only partially visible, roughly equal and contiguous. For the 
identifications of these one might refer to the variations which occur 
in Balinese paintings indicating the entrance of a cave, for example 
the one in which or in front of which Arjuna sits meditating while 
heavenly nymphs try to break his concentration through the arts of 
seduction. If such a meaning is also applicable here we can state broadly 
that we have before us the entrances of seven caves. Could perhaps 
the idea of the saptapatdla be represented here? This hypothesis might 
be reinforced by the fact that in illustrations of the Bhimaswarga on 
the inside of the roof of the old court of justice of the Dewa Agun of 
Klunkun such a shape, or a variation, suggests the idea of a small hell 
(kawah), as a dalan on the spot informed me. The above would then 
be in agreement with the place represented in this scene. The ministers 
of hell are about to cast the soul into the cauldron, after having for 
the last time reviled him over his evil conduct, for which he will be 
punished by becoming fodder (1st) for the hellish pot. 

If one searches in the poem for a passage which describes what 1s 
represented here, nothing can be found. Pracanda, a general of the 
Kinkarabala does in the kakawin make the observation that he will 
never allow Lubdhaka to escape from the copper pot with the cows’ 
heads (tambra gohwaktra 19, 4d). He gives orders to his servants to 
bring the soul in a cage to the Yamapada, where Lubdhaka will be 
made filling (or contents, ist) of hell (Rawah). The servants prepare 
to seize Lubdhaka in order to bring him to their dwelling (seagrha). 
The plan fails. Lubdhaka’s soul is freed by members of Siwa’s forces 
in time and is brought in the heavenly chariot to the gods’ dwelling. 
(The relevant passages were already mentioned in the description of 
the scene which appears as Scene 9 on the idér-idér.) According to the 
poem the soul never goes to the Yamapada; that is where the great 
hell is, with the cauldron. 

Perhaps the painter did not consider it necessary to follow literally 
the text known to us in depicting this part of the story. It may be 
that he was influenced by what he saw in his days in illustrations of 
the Bhimaswarga. This text is mentioned yet again here because (as 
was noted above) Ida Bagoes Gélgél also painted a “Bhimaswarga” 
himself. It is uncertain whether the painter was actually thinking of the 
name Pracanda (who in our text threatened Lubdhaka’s soul) when 
he portrayed the leading official of hell in this scene. Remembering 
the names from Bhimaswarga he might rather have been aiming at 
Ghorawikrama or Bala Utpata who, with Suratma (called “younger 
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brother” by Ghorawikrama in the poem) attended the audience of Jogor 
Manik. The god Yama is sometimes replaced by the latter in scenes 
from the Bhimaswarga.'® It will shortly become evident that the painter 
did not follow our text word for word in Scene 10 either. 


Scene 10. 


Lubdhaka’s “spiritual body”, adorned with bracelets and covered only 
in a loincloth drawn between the legs which looks dark in the photo, 
is standing in the middle of the scene on a floor with ornamented 
tiles between two persons who are characterized as gods by their 
crowns. On the right is Siwa, represented with the third eye on his 
forehead and with four arms. His clothing is a variation of the divine 
attire which we already know from the description of the idér-idér, but 
with the difference that the lower garment which reaches to above the 
knee has another decorative motif. The god is looking to the left and 
has taken by the upper arm the soul which is inclining somewhat toward 
him with the upper body and head. His right, upper hand indicates 
speech ; Siwa is addressing the god who can be seen on the left. This 
demon king is most probably (in connection with his crown) intended 
to be Yama (Dharmaraja) himself. His costume also looks like that 
of the leading divine beings from the tdér-idér; the crown marks him 
as Siwa’s equal. During the discussion with Siwa, Yama holds the right 
wrist of Lubdhaka’s soul. In the background we see a stylized wall 
with stones in diamond form which are laid with cement in the modern 
way. The top of the wall rises in steps. In the middle we see the 
schematic representation of a door which on the upper side is decorated 
with stylized motifs in the form of lotus leaves. The door itself is of 
a shape which reminds us of the seven constructional features above 
the floor in the preceding scene. In Scene 10 we now see that we were 
on the right track in the description of these shapes in Scene 9; ap- 
parently there too seven entrances were intended. It is possible that 
part of another large door was depicted behind Siwa’s crown. 

Proceeding from the significance of Scene 9 where a cauldron in 
Yama’s abode or in the great hell (Bhimaswarga: kawah agun) was 
depicted, in Scene 10, where Yama is holding onto Lubdhaka’s soul, 
we might think of an episode in his palace, the Yamalaya. Siwa has 
arrived there to rescue the hunter’s soul, which is bowing to him, so 
that the gods become involved in an argument. In this case, though, 


18 For these names see the reference to Juynboll in note 12 above. 
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one would have to assume that Lubdhaka has already undergone his 
punishment in the cauldron, unless Yama had given orders to his 
servants to release the nisdda at the last moment before his disappear- 
ance into the pot. This release, if such an interpretation is correct, must 
have been demanded by Siwa. But not a single passage from our poem 
mentions a stay by Lubdhaka in hell or an argument between the gods 
there. The only place in the text where Siwa and Yama discuss the 
hunter’s soul is to be found in stanzas of Cantos 32-35. There, however, 
something quite different is being related. According to these passages 
Lubdhaka’s soul only arrives in the Siwalaya after the defeat of the 
demons. When Yama goes there himself to pay his respects he does 
not dream of taking Lubdhaka’s hand during an argument with Siwa. 
On the contrary, the king of hell acts very submissively. Siwa explains 
the position to him, together with the statement that Lubdhaka will 
never go to Yama’s abode. Then the God of Death departs, very 
amazed to see how an evil sabara should have been raised to a divine 
state. In the third Lubdhaka illustration, which we still have to discuss, 
we Shall return to the abovementioned passages. 

With regard to Scene 10, one could if need be, in view of what the 
text says, consider that not the abode of Yama but that of Siwa is 
intended here. There it, however, too much which is opposed to this. 

Our conclusion is hence that Ida Bagoes Gelgel, as in Scene 9, also 
went his own way in Scene 10. Perhaps we need not imagine a different 
version (written or oral) which, if it existed, was followed. We might 
rather consider whether the painter here too has applied a procedure 
analogous to what is found in the Bhimaswarga — the Pandawa hero 
visits Yama in his hellish abode, defeats him, tips over the cauldron 
and thus releases the members of his family. 


Scene 11. 


A man, dressed similarly to Lubdhaka’s “spiritual body” in the two 
previous scenes, 1s facing to the right, climbing a staircase. The painter 
probably meant what functions in the picture as underside of the stairs 
to serve as its sides. He was thinking of the shape of a stair placed 
against the cremation tower, although here the bamboo poles which 
support such a stair have been omitted. The upper side of the stair 
in the picture displays as ornamentation a row of small dots; these are 
not meant as steps. Jn actual fact Lubdhaka’s body would have to be 
half or more obscured. In the painting we see above the rising section 
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of the stair four parasols decreasing in size from left to right; the 
one furthest to the left stands above Lubdhaka. Such parasols are 
sometimes used when the shrouded body is conveyed up the cremation 
stair as a mark of honour for the deceased. The painter must have 
intended here that respect is shown toward Lubdhaka in a similar way. 

In the decoration of what we shall for convenience’ sake go on 
calling the side of the stair turned towards us, Ida Bagoes Geélgél has 
clearly demonstrated his predeliction and knowledge with respect to 
carefully executed decorative motifs. We see from top to bottom succes- 
sively a series of little arcs, small dark dots and circles with dark 
centres, lotus-leaf motifs, a dark band and under it finally white spots 
as decoration of a narrow band applied to the whole length of the 
underside. It is unfortunate that we find ourselves in uncertainty as 
to whether colours were used in these motifs. Nevertheless it might 
not be going too far to suggest that with this decoration the painter 
was thinking of precious substances of which the structure was made. 

It is not easy to say what can have been meant by the part under 
the stair, which the painter gave a light colour and in which he put 
many small, dark marks, irregular in form and size. At first sight we 
might be inclined to think of small pieces of cloud against a light sky, 
as such are wont to occur on older Balinese cloths, as on the :dér-idér, 
in the depiction of air or sky. In this painting, however, the sky is 
always indicated with a dark shade, and as far as we can see Ida Bagoes 
Gélgel has never put stylized clouds (awon-awon) in the sky. So he 
was apparently thinking of something different, and perhaps the side 
of the pond in which Siwa is sitting on a lotus-seat in Scene 5 can 
supply us with the solution to the puzzle. As was mentioned above in 
the case of the wall around the pond, we must consider stones fixed 
in masonry for the black shapes against a white background. This points 
to a style of drawing influenced by the West in which the stylization of 
walls and floors to be found in older Balinese paintings was not em- 
ployed, but the more modern method of building in Bali was carefully 
copied. Taking what can be seen in Scene 5 as a basis, one might 
likewise in Scene 11 be permitted to regard this as a section of wall 
with stones cemented into it. On the wall has been placed the stair, of 
which we see the ornamented balustrade on one side. This conception 
of what is represented may explain why no posts are visible under the 
side of the staircase. 

The uncertainty about the identification of the representation as a 
whole remains for the time being, however, when one proceeds to 
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observe the form which partially covers the wall on the lower side. 
What the painter meant to portray was the top of a wheel with its 
hub in the shape of a lotus. From the lotus-petals spokes, widening 
from the centre, are attached to a rim which is ornamented with jewel 
motifs. A lotus as the hub of a wheel occurs in Balinese painting and 
sometimes also in sculpture, as was already the case in ancient Java. 
One must now ask what function this wheel fulfils here. It is perhaps 
possible to suppose that the stair, the side wall below it and the wheel 
belong together. If this is so, then we have here parts of the side of a 
chariot displaying costly ornamentation. But should one maintain that 
a wheel can scarcely be attached to the stone side of what might be a 
chariot, one would be obliged to conclude that here two separate items 
are represented, namely a staircase and a wheel, of which the latter 
could be the symbol for a chariot. It is unfortunate that we do not 
know in what colour the white piece of wall may have been painted. 
Perhaps gold was intended as its material, or perhaps white was used 
to indicate silver. In that case the building, together with the wheel, 
could indeed be regarded as a partially depicted chariot constructed of 
costly materials. Lubdhaka would then be mounting the chariot. The 
other view is that the wheel represents a chariot in which the soul has 
arrived at the stair which, placed on a wall, leads to a dwelling (not 
portrayed) which rises high above the ground (also not portrayed). 
Taking the previous scene as basis for the explanation of what is 
portrayed here, it can be established that Lubdhaka’s soul has been 
released by Siwa from Yama’s clutches and is now, all alone, mounting 
a costly structure in which a wheel plays a role. Referring to the poem, 
one could consider two scenes in this context: firstly what is portrayed 
on the idér-idér almost at the beginning of the battle scenes. After 
a swift attack by the soldiers of Siwa on the Kinkara army, the nisdda 
is taken away by the splendid jewelled chariot (manipuspakarja; wi- 
mana; puspaka), while the latter has been represented on the cloth as a 
bird of demonic appearance (wilmana) — see 19,7a. In this part of 
the story he rises unattended with the chariot into the air; the army 
of Siwa is still locked in deadly combat. But in 29, lcd we are told 
that all the Gana soldiers (who after the victory cease pursuing the 
enemy) return together in good spirits through the air with the soul 
of Lubdhaka, while the divine chariot precedes, escorted by the Ganas 
who have conquered in battle. The return journey to the Siwdlaya is 
omitted in 29,2a. We are only told that the Ganas then together come to 
bring their homage at the feet of Jagatpati (the World-Lord); 29, 2b 
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tells us that Lubdhaka also quickly bows before the Lord, who then 
addresses him kindly. In subsequent passages of this Canto it is related 
that Lubdhaka receives an appearance similar to that of Siwa and that 
he will thus excell in his form all others in heaven. 29, 4b tells us that 
a jewelled chariot (ratnapuspaka) is granted to Lubdhaka by Siwa. 

If, in view of these passages, one wishes to rely exclusively on the 
poem, in this scene we could see the soul of the nisdda mounting the 
jewelled chariot in which he will be taken to heaven. So in this instance 
the vehicle is not represented in the form of a bird, although the 
precious materials could indicate the construction of the wimdna, such 
as is mentioned in the poem. 

Seeing, however, that the painter in the previous scenes also gave 
evidence of a similar free interpretation in the portrayal of this story, 
we are inclined to favour the possibility that Ida Bagoes Gelgél wished 
to reproduce something else in this scene. Lubdhaka has left the chariot 
in which he was conveyed to heaven; of this chariot we see only a wheel 
as a symbolical representation. The hunter thereupon mounts a stair 
which leads to Siwa’s elevated dwelling, while by means of the parasols 
the respect is meanwhile shown him with which the god will later 
reward him again, by granting a heavenly form and through the gift 
of a chariot, as the poem says. 


Scene 12. 


A man with the appearance of Lubdhaka’s soul from previous scenes, 
but now with a headdress ending in a point above his head, is standing 
(judging from the fact that we cannot see his lower arms, hands or 
feet) behind the opening of a door or gate, of which the sides obscure 
these parts of him. The entrance itself looks approximately like that 
in Scene 10. The seven arches in Scene 9 can also be considered for 
comparison here. In Scene 10, too, concentric frames around the en- 
trance can be seen. The two outermost are adorned with stylized leaves. 
On top of and in the centre of the third frame (counting outwards) 
something in the shape of a crown (of a dark shade in the photo) has 
been placed; the fourth frame joins onto this top-piece. The frames 
around the entrance rest on a step decorated with circles on a dark 
background. From the centre of the underside of the step run two 
strips (also filled with circular shapes) diagonally downward to left 
and right, thus forming a central area (dark in the photo) which con- 
verges to a point at the top. In this area the painter wished to portray 
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steps, which are not horizontal but have the form of convex surfaces 
overlapping from below. They appear to be decorated with a leaf-motif ; 
perhaps lotus leaves were intended. 

The step of the gate stands on a decorated foundation which is 
partially obscured on night and left by parts of two similar buildings 
which are placed symmetrically next to what will have been intended 
as a stairway with rounded steps leading up to the gate. Seeing that 
the buildings have seven roofs (Bal. tumpan), we shall call them meru 
here. The foundation of the meru is in the form of a rectangle with 
a deeper, light panel surrounded by a darker projecting frame. The 
foundation provides space for a verandah on top of it, behind which a 
closed room (of wood or stone) can be seen. The lowest roof covers 
the verandah and room and is supported in front by two pillars. These 
rest in blocks of tuff stone (paras) which stand on the corners of the 
foundation. One looks through the verandah at the front wall of the 
room ; the wall is decorated on the lower side with a motif of triangles 
(tumpal). A door with two wooden panels closed with a lock is to be 
seen in the centre. It looks as if the top of these panels does not fit 
exactly with the door frame. This sort of door still exists in Bali, for 
example, in the gate of the palace (purz) at Klunkun. On either side of 
the door a small square window is placed. The seven roofs are covered 
with black aren fibre (Bal. ijuk or duk). Between the roofs we see 
the bearing sections in the form of small rectangles. The wooden 
supports mostly attached to them are here invisible. Above the sixth 
roof a decoration has been placed which contains the seventh as a crown. 
We see something similar over the gate which, as was noted, has an 
outer edge with leaf motifs which has also been placed around the meru. 
A niche such as is found at the royal graves at Tampak Sirin was not 
intended here. We should instead consider a halo serving to emphasize 
the sacred character of the two buildings (and the gate). On either 
side of each meru a flagpole can be seen above the ridge of the second 
roof. Because of its curved shape at the top it is meant to be made 
of bamboo. From the tip hangs a dark flag in a wavy line which 
suggests flapping in the wind. These flagpoles are the Balinese pényor 
which are erected in temple compounds as tokens of reverence for 
the deity at religious ceremonies. In front of the foundation of each 
meru (on either side of the steps leading up to the gate) part of a 
courtyard can be seen similar to that of a temple, in this instance 
portrayed as a floor paved with diamond-shaped tiles. In the lower 
part of the scene, to the left and right of the broad base of the steps, 
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three pots have been placed. These stand on a base and are filled with 
stylized white plants or flowers. 

Referring to the poem for passages which might explain the above 
scene, aside from the problem as to whether the painter knew our 
version of the tale, we can look back to what was said about this in 
the discussion of Scene 11. We can now go into it more deeply. Among 
other things we intend to note names used to indicate Siwa, his spouse 
and the divine residence. Descriptions of the heavenly palace in the text 
can be compared with what the painter depicted in this connection. To 
this end passages will also be mentioned which do not apply to this 
scene but which will be of benefit for a more detailed description of 
Siwa’s abode on Mt. Kailasa. Even so, the painter may have distilled 
a combined representation of such an abode from various parts of 
the story. 

In 29, 2ab mention is made of the homage which the army brought 
at the feet of Jagatpati, and furthermore of Lubdhaka who likewise 
hastened to bow before the Lord (bhatdra), who first addresses him 
graciously (29, 2c), praising his steadfastness in executing vows, and 
finally (29, 2d) inviting him to come nearer as an indication of his 
satisfaction at Lubdhaka’s conduct. The place where this is enacted is, 
according to 29, 3a, the Siwalaya, which is subsequently also mentioned 
by another name. Lubdhaka will now gather the fruits (phala) of his 
good conduct. Siwa informs him that none among all the Gana hosts 
will excell him (29, 3d). In 29, 4b the god’s boon to Lubdhaka is 
specified: he will receive the most noble body (sarira mukhya) of all 
who dwell in the Siwapada, together with a jewelled chariot (ratna- 
puspaka), Apart from some miraculous powers, the hunter also receives 
three eyes (29, 4c: trilocana). The next sentence of this stanza mentions 
that Lubdhaka receives as gifts all kinds of worthy and splendid 
ornaments (warabhisandrja), which comprise Siwa’s attire (bhisana 
mam, 29, 4d). In short, there will be no distinction between Lubdhaka’s 
body (awak) and the body (Sarira) of Siwa (29, 5a). Only the hunter 
will enjoy everything which is pleasant (rémya) in the Siwalaya. His 
enjoyment there will continue as long as the pavca mahddibhita are 
taught in the three worlds (29, 5cd). This is san hyan Iswara’s boon. 
Lubdhaka pays homage to the god (29,6a). He is amazed at the 
excellent favours from hyan Iswara and the fact that he has received 
a pure, divine form (amtsra dewa), the like of the body (awak) of 
Jagatguru (29, 6c). 

Cantos 30,1 to 35,1 tell us that after Lubdhaka has obtained all 
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these wonderful gifts while he knelt at the feet of Bhatdra Sankara, 
Yama’s army has reported to the latter the defeat they suffered. They 
inform him that Lubdhaka has been brought by the wimdna to the 
Siwabhawana. 

Yama replies. He is angry, for he has only done what hyan Isa 
instructed him to do as his duty. If this now turns out to be unneces- 
sary, he will resign. After looking into the matter, he finally hurries 
to the dwelling of the Mountain Lord (Girisa). He betakes himself 
through the air with all his chief servants to Sambhu’s abode. Thus he 
comes to the Rudralaya — a great mountain, a delight to the eye, 
elevated (wukir agon ramya maruhur). This mountain is called Kailasa ; 
its beauty is incomparable. On the peak (puycak) of Kailasa is the 
dwelling (kahanan) of hyan Pasupati. There all the buildings (wesma) 
are constructed of priceless jewels (ratndnarghya). It is full of brahmans, 
rst and widyddhara who are all paying homage to the god Trinayana. 
The lord and his spouse are on the golden throne (bhatdra mwan dewi 
nira hana rikan meru kanaka), together with heavenly women who sit 
behind the daughter of the Lord of Mountains (t wurt Satlendraduhita). 
Their beauty is like that of the goddess Ratih (Skt. Ratz), who has 
adopted the form of the heavenly women (surawadhi) out of joy at 
the sight of the splendour of Rudra’s abode. 

Yama arrives with his troops and enters the audience-court (sabha). 
He asks for an explanation. This is given him by the god, addressing 
him graciously. In the course of this episode in the story Siwa is called 
Trinagarantaka twice. He asks Yama not to persist in his intention 
to take away Lubdhaka’s soul. Siwa explains this request by telling 
how the sabara has succeeded in reaching the Siwalaya. Yama then 
declares his submission at the feet of the god Ganendra, and wiping the 
latter’s feet by way of leave-taking departs, amazed to see the change 
in form of a sabara who has become the equal of all the gods (ascaryam- 
bék nira-n ton sabara matémahan tulya lawan waték hyan, 35, 1d). 
In a later part of the story Siwa’s abode is called Rudraloka. 

The terms listed above from the text for buildings in Siwa’s heaven 
can perhaps help us to identify the constructions to be seen in Scene 12, 
while the poet’s other statements can be compared with what the 
painter wished to show us in this scene. Here we must base ourselves 
on what was represented in Scene 11. 

Lubdhaka’s soul has been deposited on Mt. Kailasa by the wimdana 
which, after the battle, is accompanied by the Gana generals. In Scene 11 
he has just left the chariot. We see only a wheel of this vehicle. 
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Lubdhaka is already climbing the stair which leads to the top of the 
mountain. Out of respect for him (as the painter imagines it) parasols 
have already been placed on the balustrade. The divine palace on the 
summit of the mountain apparently reminded the painter of a temple. 
From the street one goes through a split gate (cand: béntar), thus 
entering the outer court of the sanctuary, where the important dwellings 
of the gods are not yet to be found. After that one mounts the steps 
to the second gate, which is closed on the upper side. This is the 
paduraksa of the temple. It has a door, which has been omitted in the 
painting. Lubdhaka is standing in front of the door, behind the thres- 
hold ; this is why his hands and feet cannot be seen. The soul is looking 
down through the doorway into the innermost (second or third) court- 
yard, the sacred area set apart for the high gods. In order to enter this 
he must descend steps which we see in the painting in perspective 
leading towards us. On either side of the steps meru have been depicted, 
and the temple courtyard which is in this case paved with tiles and 
ornamented with flower-pots. The problem is now what the function 
of the two little buildings is in the artist’s mind, assuming that he did 
not put them there just for symmetry’s sake, as an indication of Siwa’s 
heaven in general. The fact that the buildings and other architectural 
details consist of jewels (in accordance with the text) was perhaps 
meant to be shown by the various decorative motifs to be seen in 
Scene 12. A sabhaé may be a reception hall. This is not intended here. 
If this was indeed the case we should see in the drawing an open 
building, such as is already to be found on a relief from candi Jago in 
East Java. In the text wesma (dwellings, buildings) are also made of 
priceless jewels. The lord and his spouse are in the golden meru, as well 
as the heavenly women, who are seated behind the goddess. The 
translators have understood meru kanaka (golden meru) as “golden 
throne’. In this case they would be justified, because on Balinese 
paintings Siwa and Uma are mostly seated together on a padmdsana 
(lotus-throne), or on a sinhdsana (lion-throne). In Illustration 3 we 
shall shortly be seeing them receive Lubdhaka’s soul in a large, open 
bale. It is hence uncertain whether in this scene the two meru should 
represent the idea of a “golden meru’” (for Siwa and the goddess 
together). If this was the intention, we can produce no proofs for it, 
as the painter would then have destined a separate residence for the 
two gods. Generally the most important buildings in this innermost 
court of the Balinese temple are not so close to the steps as to be found 
on both sides of them. They mostly stand further off, in the neigh- 
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bourhood of the surrounding wall at the rear of the courtyard. We 
have also considered the possibility that Siwa and his wife might lodge 
in one of the meru, according to the painter, while the second is intended 
to serve as a residence for Lubdhaka, when he has become in every 
respect the god’s equal after his transformation. This also cannot be 
proved, now that Ida Bagoes Gelgel no longer can enlighten us. We 
can, however, see from the form in which he depicted Lubdhaka in 
Scene 12 that according to him the transformation had not yet occurred. 
Only the hair is somewhat altered, apparently indicating that of a holy 
man in stylization. Lubdhaka is also unable to wear any divine attire 
while he is still standing outside the paduraksa, because at that stage 
he has not yet received the mark of favour later extended to him by 
Siwa. He could perhaps see the deity in the courtyard from this position, 
but has not yet met him face to face. This is also the essence of what 
is found in the poem. In Scene 12 Lubdhaka has not yet been invited 
by the deity to take his place near him. The painter has achieved 
something else, though, be means of the placement of Lubdhaka’s form 
high up in the centre of the scene. He is suggesting that a simple 
sabara is on the threshold of reaping the fruits of his good deed on 
the Night of Siwa. The place where he is standing in Scene 12 is higher 
than that of the floor of either meru. If this interpretation is correct, 
the painter cannot have intended the divine couple to be placed in the 
two buildings — at the most the humbler gods of heaven, to whom 
Lubdhaka will become sinular while exceeding them in importance. 
Some of the points raised in connection with Scenes 11 and 12 will 
receive further attention in the interpretation of Scenes 18-20 of 
Illustration 2b. 

With a small adjustment of the words of Canto 38, 2d we should 
like finally to express the wish that Ida Bagoes Gelgél, who because 
of his death was prevented from receiving a silver medal awarded 
him for one of his works, has been enabled by making this illustration 
of the tale of Lubdhaka to achieve what as a brahman he must have 
looked forward to during his earthly life, namely release from the kicsa 
of his karma, and absorption into the Absolute. 


ILLUSTRATION 2b ?8 


Before the Second World War I came across a modern Balinese 
pen drawing on paper in the collection of Mr. L. van der Wilk in 


16 See Plate V. 
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Haarlem. The episodes depicted on it were supplied with captions 
in Balinese. The artist or someone else had translated them freely into 
Malay for the owner, who had noted on the translation: “I Loedaka’’. 
In view of the fact that I was looking for illustrations of the story of 
Lubdhaka (who is called I Ludaka in Bali), a photo was made for me 
by the Photographic Bureau of the Colonial Institute (now called the 
Royal Tropical Institute). I did not show this item during the address 
in Leiden, as it appeared to be simply a more extensive version of our 
Illustration 2a, which was then discussed. 

In 1944 the Institute gained possession of the drawing from the 
estate of Mr. van der Wilk, and then, or after the war, it was registered 
as Series 1646, 49. The item must have been shown to Mr. C. J. Grader 
by one of the curators at that time, most probably Mr. P. W. van Milaan. 
The former provided a transliteration of the captions associated with 
the scenes. As I discovered, this transliteration is no longer with the 
drawing. On the relevant card the dimensions are mentioned: width 
+ 63 cm. and height 46 cm. In a short description of this work the 
following information is also included: the drawing in Indian ink on 
paper consists of four horizontal rows each of five drawings with 
superscription. The curator furthermore gave a brief summary of the 
contents of the story, referring to what H. H. Juynboll said about it.'7 
Juynboll in turn quotes what Van der Tuuk recorded as a summary 
of the story: “Title of a kakauwin, of which the hero is a hunter. He 
was freed after his death from the hands of Yama’s servants by Siwa’s 
followers, because he had stayed awake the whole night in a w/wa tree 
out of fear for savage animals, and from there had dropped leaves of 
that tree on a /inga there, so that he fulfilled what one is required 
to do on Sstwalatri (cf. Wilson, Works, II, p. 210). *® This summary 
was adopted by the curator with some minor alteration. He added that 
the version of the story in the text displays some obscurities and 
inconsistencies, while referring to Grader’s transliteration. Seeing that 
from 1946 I no longer worked in the Colonial Institute, I only recently 
became acquainted with the contents of the card on which the curator 
who described this item also gave an identification of the representation 
as a whole. He was apparently unaware of the fact that the old tdér-idér 
(Illustration 1) was to be found in that same Institute, while there was 
also no reference to Illustration Za. The various scenes of 2b were not 


17 Juynboll, 1907, p. 157. 
18 Van der Tuuk, 1897-1912, III p. 807. 
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described or explained separately, which will therefore have to be 
undertaken below. There is also a note on the card to the effect that 
a coloured photograph of the drawing was made for Dr. Lokesh Candra 
of New Delhi. Actually the lines are drawn in black ink, and likewise 
the frames around the scenes and captions. The former furthermore 
have a background of grey, applied with diluted ink and brush. Parts 
of the representation have likewise been marked in with a brush in 
various tones of grey or black with Indian ink. The original sketch 
was made in pencil. For the present purpose a new transliteration was 
kindly made by Mr. J. Soegiarto, while Dr. J. L. Swellengrebel was 
kind enough to check the translation. Our illustration was made from 
a new photo provided by the photographic section of the Rijksmuseum 
voor Volkenkunde (State Museum for Ethnology) in Leiden, where 
Illustrations 1, 2a and 3 were also photographed. 

Below, the description and an attempt at further explanation of the 
twenty separate scenes will be preceded by the transliteration and 
translation of the superscription accompanying each scene. 

In the episodes portrayed here the story runs from left to right in 
each row ; only in the case of Scenes 14 and 15 does this order appear to 
have been altered. Scene 15 will therefore be discussed before Scene 14. 


First Row (Scenes 1—5). 
Scene 1. 


Text: I Ludaka mapiguman sarén sapyanak somah samt, pradan 
pacan maboros kaalase sane lumbrah marginin tpun. 


Translation: Ludaka is having a discussion with his wife and children ; 
he is ready to go hunting in the woods, where he usually 
goes. 


Description: Lubdhaka, on the left, is talking to his wife. Behind her 
are standing two boys and a girl in front of the closed side of a house 
of which the wall displays a panel filled with a hexagon. The house 
stands on a platform (bébataran) and is roofed with strips of Jalan 
fibre. A small basket is hanging from the corner of the roof by a cord; 
this is probably intended to be a bird-cage. The hunter and his two 
sons have (in contrast to the wife and daughter) somewhat round, 
demonic eyes, which probably indicates their evil nature as slaughterers 
of animals. Two matters demand our attention: the flower which is 
projecting from Lubdhaka’s hair, and the lower tips of the women’s 
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clothing which turn upward. We see the latter also in Scenes 5, 12 
and 13, as well as in Scenes 4 and 7 of Illustration 2a. With the 
exception of Scenes 19 and 20 of this drawing, the background of each 
(as here) is filled with little clouds (awon-awon) placed horizontally. 
Only in some scenes is the ground on which the figures walk, sit or 
stand depicted. Sometimes, as for example in Scene 7, these clouds are 
also placed where they do not belong, namely under the tiger, which 
is supposed to be standing on the ground under a tree. It is striking 
that the feet of the hunter, his wife and their daughter disappear below 
the lower edge of the picture. The reader will observe that this phenom- 
enon sometimes occurs in other scenes of this drawing as well. The 
same thing occurs in some scenes of IIlustration 2a. 


Scene 2. 

Text: Kacaritéa I Ludaka simpun rawuh rin tnahin wanadri; 
saha gagawan sami, srégép babaktyane sopacaranin ma- 
boros. 


Translation: It is told how Ludaka has come into the midst of the 
forest with his equipment; everything necessary for the 
hunt he has with him. 


Description: The “midst of the forest” is indicated by two trees. The 
one on the left has the lower part of its trunk emerging from behind 
an earth-motif (karan) which is constructed in a stylized way. A pandan 
pudak plant appears from the right of the same motif. Other, longer 
leaves of a similar shrub can also be seen behind the tree, as well as 
two flowers with stamens such as also occur on the plant below. This 
detail would seem to indicate that the flower in Lubdhaka’s hair in 
Scene 1 must represent a pudak flower. The hunter’s soul is wearing 
similar flowers in Scenes 18 and 19. On the right there also stands a 
tree, partly covered by the large, erect tail of one of the two hunting- 
dogs which are accompanying the hunter and his son. Lubdhaka has 
in his right hand a cudgel and in his left a chopper over his shoulder. 
The son is likewise carrying in his left hand a cudgel which looks 
somewhat like the hammer of a gong. From his hand there runs a 
checked rope or chain down to the ground under the dog on the right. 
It is not a dog-leash, but more likely a rope to tie up the game (it is 
represented differently in Scene 3). Wherever foliage appears in these 
scenes it has the same form as in this scene, with the exception of the 
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wilwa leaves in Scenes 6 and 7 and those of the coconut-palms in 
Scenes 9 and 13. The lines of the knots in the trunk in this scene look 
like those in Scenes 5 and 8 of Illustration 2a and those in the drawing 
of scenes from the “Tantri’” by Ida Bagoes Gelgel.’® The reader is also 
referred to the latter for a variant of the earth-motifs such as also occurs 
in Scenes 1, 2 and 5 of Illustration 2a. These motifs also occur in other 
scenes of 2b. This is one of the details in which the artist can give rein 
to his skill at decoration — this is his strength. It furthermore testifies 
to a skill in which Ida Bagoes Gelgeél excels (see the introduction to 
2a and 2b) in the drawings which can be ascribed to him with certainty. 
This is of some importance, seeing that the artist of 2b did not sign 
his work, and Mr. van der Wilk did not make a note of his name. 
A further detail, the dogs’ tails, can perhaps also be used in the 
investigation into the identity of the artist of 2b. These are the same 
dogs’ tails which we see in Illustration 2a, Scene 4 and on the hounds 
of hell in 2b, Scene 15. Scene 2 of 2b may be compared with Scene 
1 of 2a. It is striking that in both cases the hunter’s jacket — which 
we observed in Illustration 1 (the tdér-idér, in imitation of the ka- 
kawin) — is missing here. Furthermore, neither in 2a nor in 2b are 
a bow and arrow represented as equipment for the hunt (as they are 
in the kakawin). In the text accompanying Scene 2 (of 2b) there is no 
separate mention made of a companion or hunting-dogs. Apparently 
they pertain as a matter of course to “everything necessary for the hunt.” 


Scene 3. 


Text: Sawireh pamarginipune I Ludakad bctk, nawinan srin- 
srin tpun pelih (read polth ?) paburuan, lwire baun, kidan, 
miwah lyan-lyanan. 


Translation: Because the journey of Ludaka goes very well, he always 
carries with him what he has caught, such as wild boar, 
deer, and so on. 


Description: On the left stands a man who is probably Lubdhaka, 
and on the right one of the hunter’s sons or a companion. They are 
looking at each other. Together they are holding a carrying-pole over 
their shoulders — Lubdhaka is holding it with his left and the com- 
panion with his night hand. Both of them are carrying matchets. 
Something which must represent a wild pig is hanging from two cords 


19 Reproduced in Goris and Dronkers, p. 505. 
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wound around the pole — this is the baw of the text. In Scene 2 of 2a 
we saw the hunter and two sons or companions transporting a snake 
on a ptkulan. In the third scene of 2b the clothing of the son or com- 
panion is portrayed differently from the first and second, where it looks 
more like what we see on the hunters in 2a. In the lower part of the 
scene the dots indicate the ground, and the little plants indicate tufts 
of grass. Here and there pandan pudak plants have been portrayed, as, 
for example, on the right, next to an earth-motif which bears a rosette. 
Behind this motif there stands a tree. In the background is a series 
of tufts in a horizontal position, enclosed by low dikes. Perhaps this 
indicates a path or a stylized rice-field — see Scene 2 of 2a. 


Scene 4. 


Text: Kacrita tpun I Ludaka sarén sapyanak somah sami, 
encon makaryya jajanan sakin olth-olthan maboros. 


Translation: It is told how Lubdhaka is with his wife and children, 
busily making sauce from what he has caught. 


Description: The phrase “with his wife and children” probably means 
that the artist intends Lubdhaka to be at home. His family is not 
present in this scene but in the next, which is also located in his yard 
(pékaranan). The hunter has in his right hand an object which resembles 
a kind of short club. It is probably intended to be either a short pestle 
(pénulakan) (although such an instrument is curved at the end in Ball) 
or a thick, wooden stirring-spoon. He is bent over a large, open pot 
of earthenware, to some degree comparable with the Balinese pane. 
This is standing on the neck of a large, earthen vat, which is perhaps 
supposed to represent a Balinese dandan. This kind of kitchen utensil 
is also to be seen in Scene 3 of 2a.?° On the night we see a large wooden 
pestle; in Scene 3 of 2a a similar instrument is being used for pounding 
the snake-meat in an open pot. In this instance a rice-pounder is prob- 
ably not intended. Part of a broom is also visible; the idea is probably 
to use this for removing from the yard the scraps after preparing the 
food.?! On the left is to be found an object resembling a large stone 
platform on a stylized base decorated with spirals. This platform is 


20 Covarrubias, 1937, photo ‘Sweet drinks of crushed leaves are popular in the 
markets”. Cf. also Goris and Dronkers, photos 220 and 222. 

21 Covarrubias, 1937, gives a photo called “ bridegroom and his bride stirring 
the symbolic wedding meal’, in which a stirring-spoon of a somewhat different 
shape is seen. 
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decorated with a panel filled with flower-motifs on the side facing us. 
On its right-hand side is a handle; this indicates that the “platform” 
represents a wooden chopping-block (Bal. talanan) such as is also to be 
seen in Scene 3 of 2a, where the snake-meat was being cut into pieces. 
Seeing that this has not yet happened with the chunk of meat in this 
scene, Lubdhaka is apparently engaged in preparing a fragrant, tasty 
sauce in the open pot, to be mixed later with pieces of pork. For this 
purpose (as the Balinese see it) coconut milk is probably already in the 
pot; in this the pieces of pork will be cooked.?” The term jajanan from 
the text probably refers to this sauce mixed with spices. In the back- 
ground is part of the house. One of the two beams on the underside 
of the eaves is decorated with spiral motifs. It could be that with this 
decoration a kind of idér-1dér is intended, attached to the beam (lamban 
is the term for this given to me in Bali; for the plain beam under that 
the term sulin-sulin was given). The surface of the roof (rahab) has 
in this instance been left bare; in reality this would mean a roof of 
stone or masonry. 


Scene 5. 


Text: I Ludakaé sapyanak somah sami, sdén mawirya-wirya, 
sawireh jajanan sane karyanin 1pun tnunt sampuput samt, 
saha ambu itanluh. 


Translation: Ludaka with his wife and children, engaged in amusing 
themselves, as the sauce which he has made 1s said to be 
ready, and its smell is inviting. 


Description: Bending forward, the hunter is rubbing his hands to- 
gether with delight, now that he is about to enjoy the meal he has 
prepared. In the accompanying Malay translation (made in Bali for 
Mr. van der Wilk), there is also mention of drink in the joyful antici- 
pation of eating (... makan dan minum). If drinking was indeed intended 
here, the artist will have thought of it as consisting of tuak or brém — 
in that case Lubdhaka is literally drunk with joy. He is looking down 
at one of his little sons who, elated with joy, is jumping up and waving 
his right arm in the air. The mother is trying to moderate the child’s 
merriment. She is stroking his neck and head. A second boy is also 
mad with delight, and is also throwing his right arm up. A big brother 
is holding his head and is pointing with his right hand at the first boy. 


22 Covarrubias, 1937, pp. 106-109. 
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In the background there is a roof, drawn from a bird’s eye view, 
covered with rows of Jalan strips or with strips of aren fibre (ijuk). 
On the left it is held up by one post. On the right we see something 
which is supposed to represent a wooden screen (parbé). In Bali roofs 
on two posts are seen in sawah (rice-fields), along roads or in yards of 
houses. The term given me there for this was kubu. Perhaps the lean-to 
roof of a kitchen (paon) is meant in this case. The wooden screen stands 
behind a raised floor or platform (bébataran) of stone, decorated with 
a panel filled with a hexagon. In the top right-hand corner part of a tree 
can be seen. There is also a tree on the left ; its base disappears behind 
a Stylized earth-motif from which sprout sun-flowers, such as are 
sometimes depicted on traditional Balinese astrological calendars (pa- 
lintanan or palalintanan) with the zodiacal sign of the sun. 


Second Row (Scenes 6—10). 
Scene 6. 


Text: Nampék rin gnah I Ludaka& maboros, wentén danu 
kalintan énin toyanipun, saha nandin taru bila astkt. 


Translation: Now we see the place where Ludaka is hunting; there 
is a lake with very clear water, and on the bank stands 
a bael tree. 


Description: Around the lake, in which fish are swimming, a bank 
has been indicated, with behind it a strip of earth (filled with dots and 
tufts of grass) and large, irregular stones. A heron is standing on the 
bank of the lake. Although it is not wearing a hermit’s cap we cannot 
help thinking of the picture of the hypocritical heron, the fish and the 
crab in illustrations of the Tantri story which is so popular in Ball. 
This heron by the lake is a cliché in Balinese art. In the lower left-hand 
corner another stylized earth-motif has been drawn, with behind it a 
tree entwined by a creeper as well as large and small leaves of a pandan 
bush. At the upper right we see a tuft of leaves belonging to a tree 
which is seen in the next scene, namely the wtlwa tree (text: taru bila; 
Jav. maja). Several trifoliate leaves of this tree, with wilwa fruits on 
a branch, have been drawn at the top of this scene in the centre. 


Scene 7. 


Text: Kacrita I Ludaka pulés rin taru bilane, saha nulunan 
daunipun astki-siki, sakin némbenin wni, nantos rahina. 
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Translation: It is told how Ludaka sleeps in the bael tree, and drops 
the leaves one by one, from the beginning of the night, 
until daylight. 


Description: In contrast to what we saw in Scene 5 of 2a, where 
Lubdhaka was lying on his stomach in the wilwa tree while he was 
shaking a branch bearing wilwa leaves, he is here lying on his back. 
The artist has omitted to provide his clothing (except the tail, which 
runs from his belt and between his legs) with textile motifs. His hands 
are not shaking the branches, but even so the leaves are falling to the 
left and right of the striped tiger looking up at Lubdhaka which we 
also saw in Scene 5 of 2a. The tree displays a kind of leaf which 
we saw in the previous scene. The wi/wa fruits are also present in order 
to typify the tree. Cloud motifs have been depicted (in this case by 
mistake) under the feet of the tiger, which is here a symbol of the wild 
animals against which Lubdhaka attempts to defend himself by seeking 
a refuge in the branches during the night hours. The stylized earth- 
motif under the tree in Scene 5 of 2a is also to be seen here, although 
in an altered form, where the earth lines are adorned with a one-eyed 
monster-head (karan bintulu). We see no lake in this scene. In the text 
the word danu has not been mentioned again, although the branch of 
the tree is intended to hang down over the lake, as is to be seen in the 
previous scene. Hence Scene 7 has to be seen in connection with 
Scene 6 — as well as with Scene 8, as we shall see. Scenes 6 and 7 
are combined into Scene 5 of 2a, where the leaves of the «wi/zwa tree are 
represented in the same way as in this Scene 7; see also Scene 5 of 2a. 


Scene &. 


Text: Nampék rin I Ludaka pulés rim taru bilane, wentén 
batara Siwa ri sdén vrewalatri, kasandin antuk danu sane 
toyan nane hn. 


Translation: We see Ludaka sleeping in the bael tree; there is the 
lord Siwa during his observance of the Siwaratri on the 
bank of the lake of which the water is very clear. 


Description: It is clear from the superscription that we must take 
this scene (where Lubdhaka does not appear) with the preceding, where 
Lubdhaka is lying in the tree. From the text relating to this scene it 
appears that in Scene 7 the hunter was asleep in the tree, which is 
contrary to the aim of the story in the kakawin, seeing that there it is 
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precisely his remaining awake which will later on give him great 
religious merit. Nevertheless the text of Scene 7 says that the leaves 
were dropped “one by one’? — which Lubdhaka could not do while 
asleep. Although the artist did understand the point of the story, it 
seems that he overlooked it in this superscription (applying partially 
to the previous scene), In the caption to Scene 8 there is reference to 
the bank of the lake, which does in fact occur again in the illustration. 
This time there are no fish in the water. The bank is sketched in, with 
the earth indicated by dots and tufts of grass. At the lower right we 
see a Stylized earth-motif, decorated with a karan bintulu. Above it is 
a tree (not a wilwa tree), with pandan leaves behind it, as can also be 
seen in Scene 5 of 2a. From behind the middle of the trunk the handle 
of a parasol appears; this is intended as a token of respect for a god 
with two arms sitting on a raised structure of cemented masonry (with 
decorated edge) to the left of the earth-motif. This probably represents 
Siwa, although this deity is mostly portrayed with four arms in Bali. 
The god is depicted with a gesture of the hands which indicates speech. 
Most probably it is the intention that Siwa is here saying prayers, 
without folding his hands in a sémbah. According to the accompanying 
caption, he is here engaged in the ritual in honour of the Siwaratri. 
In agreement with this we see on the left, standing on a platform again 
consisting of mortared stones with decorated edge, the double base 
of a shrine. The second base (which, like the first, is built of bricks) 
has a projection or decoration, intended by the artist to be made of 
tuff stone (paras), placed against it. Whether the chamber is intended 
to be constructed of wood or stone is unclear. On the side facing us we 
observe a door or a niche (which would point to stone as material) in 
which a bottle has been placed, intended as a pot of holy water. The 
shrine has three roofs (tumpan) covered with aren fibre (tuk), and 
two intermediate supporting sections. In the masonry platform there 
stands a curved stick, slanting across the scene, with a pennant hanging 
from the tip in a wavy line. The latter is a combination of a pényor 
and the flag of a so-called wmbul-umbul, which one encounters in Bali 
in streets, temples or yards on religious feast days. Behind the shrine 
another tree can be seen. Perhaps the building is intended to be a kind 
of meru.22 Siwa is here not sitting on a lotus-cushion, as he does in 
Scene 5, 2a. The said lotus was there located on a lake or water with 


23 See Covarrubias, 1937, the sketch entitled ‘‘A Typical Balinese Temple’, opp. 
p. 266. 
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a bank which is constructed in the same way as in this scene, of stones 
set in cement. It seems as if the same artist was at work here; we see 
the same technique in Scene 11, 2a and in Scene 17, 2b. Just as in 
Scene 5, 2a, and on the idér-1dér, no account was taken here of the text 
of the kakawin, where wilwa leaves are referred to as being dropped 
on a lingga under the branch of the tree in the lake. This lingga was 
not made by human hands — the most sacred Indian svayambhi-linga 
(OJ linga nora ginawe). If the same artist was indeed at work here as 
the one who made Ilustration 2a, then we must assume that in Scene 5 
of 2a Siwa is also engaged in his own Siwaratri ritual. The above- 
mentioned Malay translation of the text attached to Scene 8 says with 
reference to the god: Dewa Siwa bertapa (The god Siwa performing 
asceticism). 


Scene 9. 


Text: Kacrita sane mankin I Ludaka tan wentén polth maboros 
nantos dt budalipune sakin alas tan makta napi. 


Translation: We are told that now Ludaka has caught no game, so 
that on his return from the wood he brings nothing 
with him. 

Description: In the centre of the scene there stands a gigantic pandan 

bush on a stylized triple earth-motif, of which the central part bears 

a rosette as decoration. For the placement of the bush in the middle 

of the scene and the earth-motif under it one may compare Scene 2 of 2a, 

where a variation of the same details can be seen. On the left and right 
of the karan we see a hunter with his son or a companion. Together 
they are carrying a pole over their shoulders, but without ropes or catch. 

Their right hands are raised above their heads as a sign of despair. This 

gesture may also indicate that they are calling to the inhabitants of a 

house which they are approaching from the wood. As an indication of 

the fact that they are near home we see on right and left, behind sections 

of the earth-motif, coconut palms. The vegetation in this scene has a 

strongly decorative character. The handle of a matchet can be seen in 

the belt of the hunter on the left; his companion or son is carrying 

a similar implement in his left hand. Western perspective is ignored 

in this scene: the pole has been placed behind the pandan, while the left 

foot of the bearer on the left (as far as can be seen) is located in front 
of a piece of the earth-motif. 
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Scene 10. 


Text: Sane mankin I Ludaka sakit banét, srahiné nandan sdth, 
énkak-énkak, tur srin-srin karéréh leyak, rt gnahipune 
nandan sakit. 


Translation: Now Ludaka is very ill — all day he suffers pain, 
groaning, and is constantly visited by werewolves, in 
the place where he is lying ill. 


Description: Lubdhaka, who according to the accompanying caption 
is very ill and is lying groaning, is here not (as in Scene 4 of Ill. 1 
and Scene 6 of 2a) in a bedroom, but in the yard of his home, where 
he has been laid on a bench. In the way of clothing he has only a plain 
garment to the knee. A piece of white cloth is hanging over his body 
to the ground — one might compare with this the white cloth in Scene 6 
of 2a. Three objects, the identification of which is not easy, have been 
drawn under the bench. Their shape is somewhat reminiscent of cages 
for cocks, such as are often seen in yards. But against this is the fact 
that one sees no open basket-work, and furthermore one cannot make 
out on the top of these shapes the handle which belongs on such cages, 
but rather something which looks like the neck of a pot or fat jar. 
I have not, however, seen pots of this shape in Bali. One might also 
think of a kitchen utensil, namely lids (kékéb).7* In this connection 
we could think of foods, hidden from view by these lids. In the kakawin 
(Canto 9, 2b and 2c) the fact is mentioned that the patient has no 
appetite. There is also the possibility that schematically drawn pots or 
jars of medicine are intended here, seeing that in Canto 9, 2a it is 
said that there is no medicine (jampt) to relieve his pain. Hence we 
might wonder whether the object at the foot of the post on the far left 
in Scene 6 of 2a, which in the description we regarded as a stone block, 
might not also represent such a vat or bottle for a liquid medicine. In 
the same Illustration (Scene 4) we see what must be a genuine block; 
there this séndt is dark. Smaller, light coloured stone blocks are to be 
seen in Scene 12, Za. Since, however, in Illustration 2a real blocks do 
not display a narrow neck at the top, we might well have a pot of water 
or medicine in the lower left-hand corner of Scene 6, placed under the 
bed in the sick man’s room. This would lead to the conclusion that in 
Scene 10 of 2b pots of water (to assuage the thirst brought on by fever) 


24 See Covarrubias, 1937, p. 98, ‘“‘clay cover”. 
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or filled with liquid medicine are intended. To the right of the bench 
is part of a closed house, of which the roof can be compared with that 
in Scene 4. The foundation is decorated with a hexagon filled with a 
rosette. The two baskets hanging on a string from the eaves are probably 
bird-cages, as in Scene 1. Seeing that according to the caption the 
hunter has not yet died we need not consider the representation of a 
lamp contained in basket-work which in Bali is hung in front of the 
house after a death to accompany the deceased to the hereafter. I am 
referring to the damar kurun.?> A demonic creature with long hair 
hanging down its back and projecting in spikes above the forehead 1s 
standing in a dancing posture (which is typical for this kind of creature) 
pointing threateningly at the sick man. The left hand has long nails 
on the little finger and thumb, and the nght index finger has a long, 
pointed nail. To the left of this demon there rises a tree from a partially 
visible earth-motif. Above the sick man there hovers a so-called “fire- 
head”’, called in Bali kala gént, agnimukha, or (in astrological calendars) 
dépat. Both of these creatures must represent the “werewolves” (/eyak) 
mentioned in the caption. Here they are demonic beings which bring 
about sickness and can be compared with the pair of leyak which 
appeared in Scene 6 of 2a, portrayed there against the roof in the 
posture of flying. This kind of creature often occurs in scenes which 
are set in cemeteries. The cemetery ghosts are mentioned in literature 
in, for example, the poem Sudamala and in the géguritan Men Brayut.”° 


Third Row (Scenes 11—15). 


Scene 11. 

Text: Bankenitpune I Ludaka kabakta kasma, kahatéh antuk 
pyanak somah sam, kalith kadan warganipun, saha 
tatanisan. 


Translation: The body of Ludaka is brought to the cemetery, accom- 
panied by his wife and children, with the family and 
relatives, amid weeping. 


Description: Two men are carrying a bier on which there lies 
Lubdhaka’s body wrapped in a rurub kajan. Over the shroud there 


25 See Wirz, 1928, pl. 5, p. 29; in such an instance there is only one lamp and 
of a different shape. 

26 See also Scene 6 of 2a and Scene 4 of 1, as well as the flaming head in 
Scene 5 of 1. 
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hang six strips of worked material (cf. Scene 7, 2a). According to the 
caption they are on their way to the cemetery, in this case followed 
by six boys whose hair projects backward in a tuft. The wife is not 
present, as she was in Scene 7 of 2a. We cannot determine who these 
relatives and members of the family are. The feet of the rear bearer 
are placed in front of an earth-motif. Behind this a tree has been drawn. 
In the sky above the bier hovers a bird with a pointed beak. Possibly 
we have here the bird which accompanies the soul to the land of the 
dead. (See Scene 5, Illustration 1). One might compare the boys’ 
clothing with that in Scenes 1, 2 and 4 and that of the hunter’s male 
relatives in Ill. 2a. Through the midst of the scene there runs a path 
downward from right to left with tufts of grass on either side. According 
to the kakawin the path runs along the mountain ridge to the cemetery 
(in the plain). 


Scene 12. 


Text: Gnahipune I Ludaka mataném rin kubur, mancaksajt 
masangah cukcuk, nampék rin rajapati, kasdthin antuk 
pyanak somah sami. 


Translation: The place where Ludaka is buried in the grave has a 
fence and a shrine on a pole, ... (7), lamented by his 
wife and children. 


Description: Lubdhaka’s body has been buried. The grave has been 
filled. The ground has been raked over and sprinkled with flowers. 
This is what the artist intended to depict on the lower left. The grave, 
refilled with earth, has a border. Behind the border tufts of grass can 
be seen (in this case flowers’). On the upper side of the border of the 
grave stands a shrine for offerings on a post. It has a “tent” roof, with 
a panel on the side. The front is open, and from it a Jamak hangs down. 
A comparable shrine — without a roof, but also with a lamak hanging 
down — has already been seen in Scene 8 of 2a. In the present illus- 
tration this shrine, according to the text, must represent the sangah 
cukcuk of the caption. Other Balinese variants of the term are sangah 
cérukcuk and sangah prucuk.*" As we observed with regard to Scene 8 
of 2a, such a shrine in a cemetery may be intended for Prajapati. This 
is a name for Brahma, who can be equated with Agni, and as such is 
the god of cremation. In the accompanying caption the word rajapati 


27 See, for example, Goris and Dronkers, photo 207, description on p. 180. 
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(not translated above) may stand for mrajapatt. This word, spelt mé- 
radjé patt in the Malay translation, is there placed between brackets 
after the words “poera koeboeran’’, with which the Balinese term pura 
dalém (Temple of Death) has apparently been translated. In the Malay 
translation the shrine is called a sangah cucuk, which stands near 
the pura kuburan. 

Behind the shrine the artist has intended there to stand a fence of 
woven bamboo, supported on the right by a pole. This illustrates the 
aficaksajt mentioned in the text.78 For mavicaksajt the Malay trans- 
lation has bérpagar (“with a fence’). The base of the tree-trunk on 
the left disappears behind the fence. It is uncertain whether the 
cemetery-tree (the kayu képuh, kapok tree) is meant here. In another 
publication I hope to discuss such a cemetery-tree of leather from the 
Balinese wayan kultt. 

To the right there stand the wife of the deceased, her daughter and 
eldest son or male relative mourning before the grave, as the posture 
of their body and the gesture of their hands indicate. They are weeping, 
the caption says. Behind them we see the side of a flight of steps, the 
bottom part of which consists of a platform filled with a hexagonal 
panel decorated with flowers and triangles (tumpal), while the top 
consists of a naga with a crown as top of the actual wing of the steps. 
If the steps are intended as those of a temple, we have a pura dalém. 
In Scene 8 of 2a, however, there is a sort of low Stirya seat (padma- 
sana) in the neighbourhood of the grave and the shrine. It is therefore 
possible that the artist here likewise intended the decoration of such 
a padmasana (cf. what was said on this in Scene 8, 2a). There one 
sees a white bottle, meant as a jar of holy water, standing on the seat 
of the padmasana. Perhaps the grave has to be sprinkled with holy 
water in due time; this is probably the meaning of the term nampék, 
left untranslated above. In this scene, however, the jar of holy water 
is absent, unless we might assume that the serpent’s head serves as a 
spout, but we see no water pouring from it. A maga can, on the other 
hand, be taken as a reptile which according to a well known story 
tasted of the holy water after the churning of the ocean. Hence, as is 
known, such a naga is often used as spout for a yont. If a construction 
such as we see in Scene 8, 2a (in the background) stood on a high, 
narrow pedestal, the term tugu could also be used for it in Bali (note 
from North Bali, 1933). 


28 A similar fence is to be seen in Wirz, 1928, pl. 40. 
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Scene 13. 

Text: Sasampune padém I Ludakd, kantun somah rin pyana- 
kipun sdth masasambatan rahina wnt, antuk kasansaran 
manahipune. 


Translation: After Ludaka has died his wife is left alone with the 
children sorrowfully wailing day and night because of 
their grief. 


Description: In this instance there are four children — two boys and 
two girls — the latter wearing a comb in their hair. Wailing according 
to the text, they are extending their hands toward the mother, standing 
in a bent posture. The widow is holding her arms out in front of her, 
as if to comfort her offspring in their sorrow. Here, in contrast to what 
we saw in the first scene, she has (apart from the chignon which she 
also wore there) her hair hanging loose down her back, perhaps meant 
as a sign of mourning. On the left 1s a stylized earth-motif, decorated 
with a karan bintulu. Behind it is a pandan bush and a tree, and in the 
far background two coconut palms, such as we encountered in Scene 9 
in the vicinity of a dwelling. 


Scene 15. 


Text: Buta-buti tankil rin batara Yama, saha neka pacan nlaran 
yudda rin samt batard rin swargan, praya anrébut atmant- 
pune I Ludaka, sam sayos parna. 


Translation: The demons appear before the lord Yama and lay plans 
for joining battle with the gods in heaven, with the 
intention of securing Ludaka’s soul, each one with a 
different idea (°). 


Description: Seeing that the demons are called up here and are 
despatched by Yama in Scene 14, we have allowed the description of 
Scene 15 to precede that of 14. What can be seen here in Scene 15 
must, we suppose, also have been present on the now lost (having been 
cut off) right-hand end of the i:dér-idér (Illustration 1). Yama has one 
leg raised in a demonic manner in a dancing posture, like the leyak in 
Scene 10. The servants of hell are here called buta-buti, in contrast 
to their appellation in the kakawin. Here there are three of them. It is 
uncertain whether we may use data from the poem Bhimaswarga — 
where apart from the clerk of the god of death two other prominent 
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servants are mentioned — for naming them. The buta on the right is 
stooping, looking at the ground, with his right hand extended downward 
and his left held against his side. He has a long snout, folds at the back 
of his neck, but does not have demonic eyes. He has a cord over his 
shoulders, crossing over on his chest. The hellish creature in front of 
him is depicted in a dancing posture, and a tongue is projecting from 
a mouth with large front teeth. In his nght hand he is holding the 
handle of a long stabbing instrument pointing backwards. He has a 
large, bulbous nose. His colleague in front of him has a bulging fore- 
head, and a tongue sticking out of his mouth. A long, pointed tusk 
appears on the right side of his physiognomy. He is conversing with 
Yama, behind whom there is a parasol with a fringe, attached to a bent 
stick the bottom of which is covered by a small earth-motif. On the 
right a tree is drawn, appearing from an earth-motif which is decorated 
with a rosette. The reader is referred to what was said concerning the 
despatch of the demons in the explanation of the :dér-idér. 


Scene 14. 


Text: Sakarcan buta-butt rin swargan, kautus rin 1da batara 
Yama, pacan manjérék atmanipune I Ludakaé, wireh 
twan pamarg. 


Translation: All the demons in heaven are despatched by the lord 
Yama, in order to finish off the soul of Ludaka, as his 
conduct has been evil. 


Description: Two demons are on their way (according to the kakawin 
through the sky) to seize Lubdhaka’s soul and chastise it, before bringing 
it (according to the kakawin) to Yama’s abode, having bound it. The 
third buta is still kneeling next to a tree, in front of which a stylized 
earth-motif with rosette decoration has been drawn. He again has a 
huge, upward-pointing nose, and tusks. His tongue is projecting from 
his mouth. Here this third figure does have demonic eyes. He is, 
however, in contrast to his fellows — who are now likewise wearing 
a cord over their shoulders and across the chest — not armed with a 
matchet, which the demon on the left has in his right and the one in 
the centre in his left hand. The hair of the two standing demons deviates 
from that of the other biutta depicted so far. This arrangement will be 
encountered again in Scenes 16 (and 17) on two demonic servants. It 
corresponds with what can be seen in Scene 9 of 2a. In older Balinese 
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paintings, too, one finds this type of hair sticking out on either side, 
as well as in older Javanese art and the art of the Khmers. Although 
in a very abbreviated form, we see here the procession of demons of 
the idér-idér. 


Fourth Row (Scenes 16—20). 


Scene 16. 

Text: Atmanitpune I Ludaka karéjék kapuntan-pantin rin sami 
kancan balan bhatara Yama, wirehipun, kabawos mamati- 
matt. 


Translation: The soul of Ludaka 1s seized and beaten back and forth 
by all the troops of the lord Yama; the reason for this 
is that he is said to have killed again and again. 


Description: The word mamati-mat: must in the context of the story 
refer to the killing of animals. As 1s known a special punishment is 
mentioned in the Bhimaswarga for hunters. Having in the meantime 
been found by the demons (according to the kakawtn at a certain point 
in the sky), the hunter’s soul is here represented in a backward inclining 
position. A rope has been put around him, attached at the upper right 
to a thick post slanting diagonally across the scene. On the right there 
stands a tree with a stylized earth-motif below it. In front of the latter 
we see the hind quarters and raised tail of what in the context doubtless 
represents one of the hounds of hell. Its head and front legs are hidden 
by one of Yama’s followers, who is lifting the soul’s left arm and is 
holding up its left leg under the knee, so that the soul falls over back- 
wards. Behind the soul there stands another of Yama’s soldiers with 
knives in his hands. Both of these weapons are pointed at the back of 
the soul’s head. A third buta, again with a long snout (cf. Scenes 14 
and 15) and projecting tongue but without the hair bristling to right 
and left, is squatting on the ground with his left arm around the neck 
of the tortured soul and holding in his mght hand a large matchet with 
the convex side against his victim’s middle. One can compare the 
postures of the three demons and of the soul in Scene 9 of 2a; there 
he is on the point of being cast into the cauldron (in contrast to what 
actually happens in the kakawin). It 1s uncertain what exactly is in- 
tended with the post and the rope in this scene. The post is reminiscent 
of a bridge in hell, which in scenes from hell serves to throw the souls 
off so that they fall into the fire (this is called tt: gongan or wot ugal- 
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agw). But in such cases, as frequently portrayed in traditional Balinese 
paintings, a rope cannot be detected, while here there is no sign of a 
fire. Another punishment depicted in the aforesaid scenes from hell 
consists of binding souls to a tree-trunk or post. It 1s, however, not 
certain whether this is meant here, seeing that the post is not in a 
horizontal, but in a diagonal position. Perhaps the binding of the soul 
with ropes (as is mentioned in the kakawin and can be seen on the 
idér-idér) has played a part in the depiction. It is as if the soul is here 
being swung back and forth, while being worked on with weapons — 
perhaps this is the idea, in view of the expressions karéjék and kapuntan- 
pantin in the accompanying caption. It is strange that the sitting demon 
is in this instance not wearing a cord around his shoulders and chest 
(see Scenes 14 and 15). 


Scene 17. 


Text: Bhatara Yama kabawos iwan nlaksanayan sapakahyun 
kawon rin I Ludaka, nraris masatsat, mwastu kawon 
bhatara Yama rin batara Siwa. 


Translation: The god Yama is said to be wrong in carrying out his 
evil intentions on Ludaka; he is quickly cursed (?), with 
the result that he submits to the god Siwa. 


Description: According to the caption, Yama is here supposed to be 
kneeling in a submissive posture before Siwa, having been cursed by 
him. But as we know from the kakawin, there is no question of Yama’s 
being cursed by Siwa, but the Lord of Hell, asking for an explanation, 
has his attention drawn by Siwa to the fact that Lubdhaka has earned 
great merit through (unconsciously) performing the ritual required on 
the Siwaratri. Our artist must undoubtedly have been following another 
version, or, with regard to his text, have given his own interpretation 
of what he may have seen in other Lubdhaka illustrations. Yama 1s 
kneeling on the left-hand side, and behind him is one of his own servants, 
also depicted in a posture of submission to Siwa. Siwa himself is standing 
on a decorated platform. Here too he is given but two arms, in contrast 
to the number in Scene 10 of 2a, where roughly the same episode of the 
story (without the demon servant, but with Lubdhaka’s soul) 1s por- 
trayed, although Yama is standing there. Siwa is extending his right 
hand in a threatening gesture toward Yama. Behind the former the 
platform is raised into a structure with mortared stones and decorated 
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border. On top of it a stylized earth-motif has been placed behind which 
a tree is growing, flanked by pandan leaves. 


Scene 18. 


Text: Sawireh simpun kabawos bctk palalaksanayampun I 
Ludaké raris pun kicen génah bctk rin tda bhatara Siwa. 


Translation: Because it is said that Ludaka’s achievements are good, 
he soon receives a good position from the god Siwa. 


Description: According to the accompanying caption, the position of 
Siwa’s arms should indicate a favour toward Lubdhaka’s soul. The 
latter has its hands folded, and respectfully held out, as if to receive 
that favour or pay honour to the god. We shall be able to treat this 
episode more fully in our discussion of Illustration 3. As if to emphasize 
his favour Siwa is in the act of rising from the floor of what probably 
represents a stylized padmasana. The god has two hands. The padma- 
sana consists of a base with a dark edge. The object in front of it 
(toward the viewer of the picture) cannot be identified with any cer- 
tainty. It looks like a large, open dish placed on a triple base. But 
perhaps it is meant as decoration of the side of the platform. If a dish 
is intended it probably contains holy water, for example for washing 
the feet of the guest or to purify the soul. On top of the platform we 
see a superstructure bearing mouldings and a central panel decorated 
with a spiral motif. What in actual fact is the back of the padmasana 
(such as those on Surya seats) is here represented by a hollow niche 
curving forward at the top, with beside it, in a slanting position, the 
handle of a parasol with a fringe, set up as a mark of honour to the 
deity. It should be noted that Lubdhaka’s soul is here again wearing 
a large pandan flower in his hair (cf. the flowers in Scenes 1 and 2). 
The stamens can also be seen on the pandan bush on top of the right- 
hand part of the stylized earth-motif on the left, the centre of which 
(under a tree with a creeper growing around it) is decorated with 
a rosette. 


Scene 19. 


Text: Pamargimpun I Ludaka pacan kaswargan, nujur gnah 
sane beik, sakin waranugraha sami batara rin swargan, 
pamucuk bhatara Siwa. 
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Translation: Ludaka’s journey takes him to heaven, heading straight 
for the good place granted through the favour of the 
gods in heaven, in the first place the god Siwa. 


Description: According to the kakawin it is only Siwa who grants 
the favour. The road to heaven (swarga) is represented here as a stair 
such as is used at cremations, where it is placed against the cremation 
tower while, as is evident from an East Javanese relief of Candi Jago 
as well as from old Balinese paintings, it formerly also served in Bali 
for the burning of widows. The term for such a.stair is tragtag. Many 
of them can be seen depicted (in such books as that of Wirz mentioned 
above) as they occur in actual fact in cremation ceremonies. On seeing 
this stair one is immediately reminded of a similar structure in Scene 11 
of 2a where some details, namely the underside, are portrayed differ- 
ently. Here the structure is standing on poles as in reality, but between 
the poles semicircular shapes are to be seen as well as spiral motifs 
which in this case serve simply as decorative filling. Here too the stair 
has a railing, reinforced (as in reality) by bamboo posts. The top of 
the railing displays a decoration of hanging strips of leaf (as is some- 
times seen in real life). Over the railing there stand on sticks objects 
which look like little sunshades. Lubdhaka’s soul is here standing on the 
stair and is pointing ahead with the left hand. His position in relation 
to the stair here corresponds better with actuality than was the case 
in Scene 11 of 2a — there the soul is standing on the railing. In that 
scene too, however, small knobs can be seen over the railing. The 
parasols of Scene 19 (2b) are also present in Scene 11 of 2a, as a token 
of respect for Lubdhaka’s soul. In reality parasols do sometimes occur 
on the stairs of cremation towers. The soul’s hair arrangement in this 
scene displays in front two points which look like the tips of a kerchief, 
something which we have not so far encountered in this Illustration. 
The flower in the hair is again to be found in this scene. In Illustration 3 
we shall see that after he has arrived in heaven, the soul, according to 
the kakawin, receives from Siwa a divine form as favour. There is no 
sign of this here. At the top left some lines with shadows can be seen, 
apparently indicating clouds heavy with rain (mega méndui), The usual 
wisps of cloud such as we found in other scenes do not occur here or 
in the next scene. In their stead we see, in combination with the heavy 
rain-clouds, little circles and thin wavy lines which taper to a point at 
each end. The circles probably do not indicate stars, but rather rain- 
drops, such as those of a gentle spring rain. Something of the kind is 
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described in Canto 8, 5b: ... tumiba-n riris saha géréhnya (gentle rain 
fell together with thunder). In 8,5c there is mention of the larap nin 
kilat hirin in gaganatala ri tira nin rémon (flash of lightning low in the 
sky on the edge of a dark raincloud). In this case the flickering of 
the lightning (in 8, 5d) is compared to the kwican in halts in adyah 
(quiver of a girl’s eyebrows). In Canto 32, 3b it is observed that the 
lunid-lunid tkan halis salunid in karan aréja (line of her eyebrows was 
beautiful and sharp as a reef). With this karan stylized rock-motifs may 
be intended, which in some paintings indeed resemble eyebrows. In 
Canto 3,10b there is reference to réréb-rérébnya sumaput-saput awétu 
riris rut ambara (soft clouds covering the sky and bringing forth a 
gentle rain). These passages could perhaps indicate that in Scenes 19 
and 20 the wavy lines represent either flashes of lightning (/arap) or 
wisps of light cloud which accompany the riris of 3, 10b. The cooling 
effect of the spring rains which is coupled with shafts of lightning 
darting out of dark clouds is perhaps intended here to suggest the 
release of the soul at its arrival in heaven. In Javanese kakaunin 
flashes of lightning are also sometimes compared with snakes (see 
also Scene 11, 2a). 


Scene 20. 


Translation: Pakanténan I Ludakaé sampun nt mcak swargan, ma- 
mangihin gnah sarwa endah wireh plaksanayanipune 
lintan ayu, sakin waranugrahan ida batara Siw. 


Text: This shows how Ludaka has reached heaven and has 
found a splendid place because of his exceedingly good 
deeds, through the grace of the lord Siwa. 


Description: A closed stone (gold is probably meant) building is 
standing on a foundation consisting of three steps. The side of the 
room or of the temple cella (for it 1s a kind of gédon) has a rectangular 
panel decorated with spiral motifs. The building has three roofs, covered 
with aren fibre (17uk) between which can be seen two partitions acting 
as supporting sections. At each end these partitions end in up-turned 
tiles which in Bali bear the technical names gégodeg or pépayasan tarib. 
A reversed pot can be seen as top-piece. For this there are various 
terms in Bali: pépocon, sinéb or ménur. On a meru such a top is 
sometimes called linga. They are made of baked clay and are sometimes 
richly ornamented. They also occurred in ancient Java, as products of 
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the kulala (potters). In my doctoral thesis (Houtbouw op Oost-Javaan- 
sche tempelreliefs, Leiden, 1936) I gave illustrations of many of them, 
also mentioning there the Javanese technique for making them. In this 
case the top is decorated with a border and two side-pieces which turn 
upwards. Lubdhaka’s purified soul is to be seen mounting the lowest 
step. In front of the building there stands a kind of jar, intended as 
a container for holy water. It is uncertain whether above the neck the 
jar has a top or whether a separate bowl has been put over the opening. 
In any case the upper side of the vase has an adornment which cannot 
be positively identified ; it appears to consist of a black half bulb with, 
if I am not mistaken, erect stamens (see the stamens in Scene 18 and 
those on the flowers in Scene 2, or those in Lubdhaka’s hair in, e.g., 
Scene 18). If in fact a flower with stamens is meant, one might con- 
sider a flower placed in a container of holy water. With some kinds 
of “release water” (tirta pémbrésthan, or tirta pélukatan) flowers are 
likewise mixed with holy water, as, for example, in cremation rites 
(see 12, 2a). Above the jar, which Lubdhaka’s soul 1s touching, we see 
a parasol with decorated border attached to a slanting handle which 
seems to be coming out of the front of the building. On the left we see 
another such parasol, this time in a vertical position, with behind it a 
trident intended for Siwa. On that side there stand the bamboo poles 
of umbul-umbul, bending over at the top, an example of which we 
encountered in Scene 8. On the right-hand side there is to be seen 
a large parasol with decorated edge and ribbons on the shaft with 
beside it a large and a small trident. As background there are again 
depicted raindrops and (probably) flashes of lightning as continuation 
of the ones we saw in Scene 19. It is uncertain whether this building 
is the “splendid place” which Lubdhaka’s soul receives in heaven 
through Siwa’s favour or the dwelling of Siwa himself, or again a 
schematic representation of heaven, swarga. On this, see Scene 12 
of 2a and Illustration 3. 

Furthermore, mention should be made of the fact that a strip hangs 
under the eaves, its lower edge showing an undulating line. This 1s 
what would be called idér-idér in Bali — a piece of cloth running around 
this beam and fixed to it, which may or may not be painted; such 
a decoration may be imitated in wood or stone. Finally it should be 
noted that the hair-arrangement of Lubdhaka’s soul has undergone a 
change. A curved line, now coloured black and resembling a flash of 
lightning, but more likely meant as a cap, covers his hair, Perhaps this 
detail indicates a part of the metamorphosis which is mentioned in the 
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kakawin. In any case it is a fact that in this scene Lubdhaka’s soul does 
not have demonic eyes. The impurity which adhered to the hunter has 
apparently disappeared because of what he did unawares when he 
dropped wtlwa leaves on the Stwalinga in the wood. (See IIl. 3.) 


As has already become apparent during the description of various 
scenes, certain details from 2b can be compared with those from 2a, 
which was made by Ida Bagoes Gelgel. The first thing to strike us 1s 
the division into rectangles. Bonnet informed me that this is a regularly 
recurring feature in this artist’s work. If one includes the Tantri 
illustration (which is in Bali) by him in the investigation, one obtains 
the following points of comparison (in random order): erect tips on the 
lower side of women’s clothing; feet which are not depicted in many 
scenes ; the knots in trees indicated by twisted lines; wtlwa leaves and 
pandan bushes; earth-motifs; dogs’ tails; the tiger; kitchen utensils 
(with shading); the handle on the chopping block; the foundation of 
mortared stones ; creepers climbing up trees; and the stairway to heaven. 
Having noted the above we should observe that, as far as we know, the 
style of drawing of 2a and 2b is not encountered with any other modern 
Balinese painter. This leads us to the following conclusions. Illustration 
2b was also drawn by Ida Bagoes Gelgel. Seeing that this painter died 
in 1937, the item must have been completed before then. If the same 
picture as 2a is not meant with the “Loebdaka” mentioned in the 
introduction to 2a and 2b, which was exsibited in Bandung in 1936, 
this “Loebdaka’”’ may have come into the possession of Mr. Van der 
Wilk after 1936, at which time he was living in Bali. If the “Loebdaka”’ 
of 1936 is not the same work as 2b, then Ida Bagoes Gelgél made yet 
a third illustration of the story, which cannot for the time being be 
traced and has perhaps been lost, just as 2a. It is possible, although 
unproven, that 2a was also a drawing in Indian ink, applied with pen 
and brush. 


ILLUSTRATION 328 


In Th. A. Resink’s collection of Balinese paintings, which includes 
primarily older but also some comparatively modern examples, we found 
one which belongs to the latter category. According to the owner, who 
kindly gave us permission to reproduce the painting, it was made in 
about 1931 in the Puri Gédé Sarén, in Krambitan, Tabanan. The 
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picture (according to data mentioned by the owner to me in a letter) 
1S painted on machine-woven, unbleached cotton. The colour of the 
background is pale yellow and that of the border black. The dimensions 
are 90 cm. wide and 70 cm. high. Judging from certain iconographical 
details, this collection contains a second work by the same artist; who 
this was Resink could not tell me with any certainty. He informed me 
that both items are a kind of copy of some very old murals which he 
found in the abovenamed Puri. Both cloths are at present to be found 
in the owner’s home in Taormina, Sicily. 

On a reddish-brown platform provided with a pale grey tiled floor 
a number of persons are to be seen; some are standing or kneeling near 
an open bale on the floor, and some are kneeling or sitting in front of 
the structure, on the right-hand side of the raised platform. This 
displays a projection on the left-hand half of the painting. Beside it the 
two parékan, Twalen (black and yellow) and Mrdah (red and brown) 
are sitting on the ground. They are looking upwards toward a royal 
or divine figure (in a light-brown colour) who, his head inclined 
forward and crowned, is kneeling before a god (coloured grey), who 
bears the four arms, the attributes and the third eye of Siwa. Siwa is 
standing. He is looking to the right, over the kneeling figure. His 
front, right hand is raised: he is speaking. The front. left hand is 
almost resting on the left shoulder of the person kneeling before him, 
who is holding his hands up as if to speak. The parékan show the same 
gesture of the hands. Behind Siwa, Uma (her skin colcured a pate 
yellow) is apparently walking along out of the building. Her left hand 
is extended downward, with the fingers turned upward; her right hand 
is raised, its position indicating speech. The painter intended the open 
bale to be supported on four decorated pillars resting on blocks of tuff 
stone which are placed on the floor. The pillars bear a partially visible 
span-roof of which the surface facing us has an ornamentation against 
rows of stylized roofing in red, green and yellow colours, made of a 
vegetable material. The ornamentation consists of a reddish-brown 
monster-head with two eyes and a wide tongue hanging out between 
its teeth. The head is contained in a circle against the background 
of a yellow diamond shape. One also sees one-eyed monster-heads or 
rosettes applied as decoration to roofs in this way in older Balinese 
paintings. The stylized tiles on the ridge, in the same yellow as the 
background, show variations on a leaf theme. Under the lowest beam 
red curtains with a pale yellow border can be seen in undulating lines, 
furnished with a red, stylized hanging pleat on the right by the side ridge. 
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The side of the projection is decorated with worked, pale yellow 
diamond motifs against a background of rows of reddish-brown bricks. 
On this part of the side of the platform which connects with the projec- 
tion, diamond shapes have again been placed on the rows of stones. 
In this case they are filled with a reddish-brown monster-head within 
a circle, a variation of what we saw on the roof. On the section of the 
floor in front of the building three gods are kneeling one behind the 
other. They have the usual attire of these heavenly beings. Aureoles 
with reddish-brown edges have been placed around them, in form 
corresponding with what can be seen on stone images in East Java, 
although here stylized. In Bali this detail is called kurun or prabha. 
A fourth god, coloured black and yellow, is sitting on the extreme right 
of the floor with his legs wide apart. This is a demonic figure. If we 
may proceed on the assumption of a foursome of gods (the fourth also 
has an aureole), then the four guardians of the compass points have 
been depicted here. From right to left they are Yama, Kuwera (light- 
brown), Indra (yellow) and Baruna (reddish-brown). We see the high 
reddish-brown brick walls of a lookout-tower (pangun) rising behind 
Indra, Kuwera and Yama. This structure has a closed balustrade or 
railing of stone or wood, decorated with hexagonal worked motifs 
(perhaps intended as tuff stone on brick). The floor of the pangun has 
a raised and a lower part. The latter is the verandah of a room with a 
door at the front and a window (in the form of a diamond filled 
with a cross) on the side facing us. The roof over the room continues 
over the verandah and the lower floor of the pangun, and at the left- 
hand end is supported by decorated pillars of which the lower part is 
obscured by the railing. The span-roof displays a roofing such as that 
of the open bale on the left. In the centre of this surface we do not 
see a monster-head in this case, but a rosette. On the lower floor there 
sits a maid-servant, coloured a dark yellow, wearing a red garment and 
partly hidden by the railing, talking to two mistresses who are sitting 
in front of the room on the raised floor. The lady in front, coloured in 
yellow, has her nght hand under her chin. Her companion behind her 
is looking, as she is, to the left, but has meanwhile extended her right 
hand backwards across her chest. She appears to be pointing at some- 
thing which, on the right of the scene, cannot be seen on the cloth but 
which the painter intended to be happening or have happened. The 
two mistresses are heavenly nymphs, and the servant girl is of the type 
called condon in Bali. On the pangun too we see red and yellow 
curtains under the roof beam. The background is formed by cloud 
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formations (in red, white and blue), close together and in a horizontal 
position. They might actually also have been visible between the pillars 
of the open bale below, if the painter had wished to depict them there — 
for one reason or another he has omitted them. At the bottom of the 
scene we see along the whole length continuous earth-motifs, coloured 
a reddish-brown on the inside and with a red edge. Seeing the height 
of these shapes, they could in this instance also indicate mountain-peaks. 

So what we see is this. Siwa and Uma are coming out of a building 
on a high platform (a batur, or as it is called in Java, a sitingil) to 
meet a kneeling figure wearing a crown. Siwa greets him graciously. 
The kneeling man is acting submissively, like Arjuna when he kneels 
before Siwa in a scene from the Arjuna-wiwaha (when the god has 
abandoned his form as a kirdta — hunter of low caste — and grants 
Arjuna a miraculous arrow). Siwa is speaking over the head of the 
kneeling figure, past the first three lokapala, to Yama, who has large 
spots on his body and face. Heavenly women are watching this scene 
from a lookout-tower. One of them is asking something of a servant 
girl, and receives an answer from her. The other displays a position 
of the hand which in this case indicates not so much fear or mourning 
as amorous longing. Perhaps this is meant for the man with the crown 
kneeling before Siwa who was so kindly accepted during Siwa’s con- 
versation with Yama. The parékan belong to Siwa’s retinue. They also 
seem to be looking up kindly toward the person who apparently may 
rejoice in Siwa’s favour as well as in the sympathy of the goddess Uma, 
who is gracefully advancing in order to cast a glance at him. 

It would seem that this scene is a comprehensive representation of 
Canto 29, 2-6c, to which 30,1 - 35,1 is linked in order to complete 
the description of Siwa’s abode; these passages were already discussed 
in the interpretation of Scene 12 of Illustration 2a. There are, however, 
differences between what the text says and what the painter shows us. 
The building under which or before which Siwa and Uma are standing 
for the reception of Lubdhaka, who has meanwhile been raised to divine 
status, is more likely the sabhad which Yama entered and where he 
spoke to Siwa about the hunter than the golden meru. There are no 
brahmans or rsi present at the interview, but instead three guardians 
of the points of the compass, now that their colleague Yama has arrived. 
The latter’s irritated surprise at seeing the hunter being received here 
by Siwa as a god has been correctly portrayed by the painter. The 
heavenly women are here not seated behind Uma, but are looking down 
from a lookout-tower on what is happening in the reception hall. They 
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are asking something of a servant girl, who then gives an explanation 
of the amazing events below. The ornamentation of the architectural 
features is apparently intended to be the “jewel ornaments” of the 
heavenly abode on the summit of Mt. Kailasa. The mountain peaks 
below suggest such a palace on the highest point of a mountain. 

Siwa has caused Lubdhaka’s body to turn into that of a god. He has 
called him near and seems to be saying to Yama: I shall never suffer 
this man to go to the cauldron of hell. Siwa’s gesture toward Yama 
does not, however, indicate anger. It is rather a gracious welcome to 
the ruler of hell that is depicted. For after all, the latter has a right 
to an explanation, as in his view he has acquitted himself of the duty 
formerly laid upon him by Siwa. It is Lubdhaka’s brata which in this 
case can explain Siwa’s attitude toward a hunter. 

In the painting Lubdhaka is not depicted exactly the same as Siwa. 
He does not have the latter’s special shape of crown, not to mention 
his four arms, his third eye and his trousers — which Yama does 
possess, as he is of course also an important god. 


Unfortunately we are not able to investigate what might have been 
listed as Illustration 4 in the series of depictions of the tale of Lubdhaka 
if certain circumstances had not prevented it. These were the Second 
World War, which caused the loss of an item from the Bonnet 
Collection (as well as several others). The work in question is from 
the collection which was shown in Bandung in 1936 as an exhibition 
by Pita Maha, organized by the Art-Circle there. In the relevant 
catalogue the item is mentioned on p. 23 as No. 25, and is entitled 
“Siwa en Loebdaka, 1931 — I Madé Gerija t — Oeboed”’. 

Bonnet possessed three other works by this painter. Two of them 
have meanwhile been transferred to the University of Leiden. I described 
them on pp. 42 and 43 of the catalogue which was published for the 
exhibition “Hedendaagse Kunst van Bali’? (Contemporary Art of Bali) 
run in 1962 by the Central Museum in Utrecht. These are the ‘‘Maans- 
verduistering” (Eclipse of the Moon) on three-ply from 1932, and “Beek” 
(Brook, showing farmers with cattle on the bank, in the vicinity of a 
village temple), black ink on paper, from 1929. (I Made Gerija was 
born in 1898). The relevant literature on these items was listed in this 
catalogue; the third is not mentioned there. Rudolf Bonnet presented 
this third work to the museum for modern Balinese art at Ubud, called 
Puri Lukisan. In the catalogue written by G. J. Resink this work is 
given the number 22. Also a reproduction is printed, and is described 
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on p.6. It concerns a representation of the story of Garuda with the 
elephant and tortoise (the changed forms of two princes) contained in 
the Indian and Old Javanese Adiparwa. This is a drawing in black and 
white, filled in with gold. In 1930 Bonnet drew a portrait of the painter, 
of which no photo exists and the whereabouts of which he does not 
know. But as early as 1936 he said something about the painter in an 
article which appeared in the journal Djawa of that year: “The dalan 
of Ubud, I Made Gerija, who died in 1934 has contributed perhaps 
more to the revival of art among his friends through his refined, artistic 
intellect and literary knowledge than through his somewhat dry work’”’. 
As I mentioned in part in the Utrecht catalogue on the basis of 
supplementary data from Bonnet, he was well informed on myths and 
legends. Other villages than his own used to invite him to appear as 
a performer of the shadow-play. In view of his frail constitution this 
work gradually became too burdensome for him, so that he was not 
often able to do creative work. Seen within the context of modern 
Balinese art, his death was untimely, coming two years before the 
establishment of the Society of Balinese Painters, Pita Maha. As I said 
in the catalogue, he is also mentioned by Miguel Covarrubias in his 
book Island of Bali. The fact that the Canadian musician Colin McPhee 
likewise knew him and gave him commissions to translate several 
Balinese writings was overlooked there. He furthermore reconnmended 
the painter to give instruction to two young Balinese, as can be read 
on pp. 8, 99, 100 and 194 of A House in Bal: published in 1946, This 
concerns events from the years 1932-1934 when McPhee was living at 
Sayan in the house later occupied by Charley Sayers, the original owner 
of our tdér-idér, who died during the building of the Burma railway. 


So three painters within the scope of modern Balinese art have 
illustrated the tale of Lubdhaka. Of these we only know two by name 
so far. It could well be that there have been other artists who have 
followed their example. 
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GLOSSARY ON THE TEXT OF 
SIWARATRIKALPA 


This Glossary contains all words and forms from the text which are treated 
unsatisfactorily or not at all in the dictionaries of Van der Tuuk and Juynboll. The 
references and translation adopted by us for these words are mentioned, and sometimes 
a brief explanation is appended. Full lexicographical treatment of the entries was not 
attempted. A reference to the Introduction or the notes on the translation is given 
when the word concerned is handled more fully there. The sign (Z) means that the 
word has been dealt with in that lexicographical material of Zoetmulder which was 
available to us at the time of writing. It does not, however, indicate that Zoetmulder’s 
interpretation has in every case been followed. 

In the case of OJ words commencing with 4 + vowel, the reader is advised to 
check also under the form with simple vowel, and vice versa. 

The reader is also referred to the Index for OJ terms which are discussed in this 


book, but not in direct connection with the OJ text. 


abar : manabaran 26,6d to flame, flare (Z). 
abhimata 34,1c intention, desire (Z). 
adég: adég-adégan 28,1d while standing 
opposite each other (Z). 
adhama 15,5b; 30,1d vile, worthless (Z). 
adhamatara 30,1d most vile; arch-villain. 
adhikatara 31,2c very extraordinary (Z). 
Gdhyatmika 6,1d relating to the soul, 
spiritual, esoteric (Mal., Jav. batin) (Z). 


Gdiyuga 34,3b the primeval age; Skt. 
kriayuga. 

ahas: kahasan 4,3b travelled through (of 
places). 


ajar: t-ajarén 11,4c tell (us); (we) want 
to be told; t-ajar-ajarén 36,2b id. (In- 
trod. p. 30). 

akara 5,4b about, approximately (Z). 

alan: haywa kapalan 19,5c let nothing 
stand in your way (lit. don’t be block- 
ed) ; kapalan-alan 17,1a to be in trouble, 
to be blocked. 

alap: manalap sor 35,la to express one’s 
submission (T 1,290). 

alit see sanka. 

alus see kalus(a). 

amanusa 4,1d uncanny, not for men (Z). 


aménan 17,1c (aménanamwa) what is left 
of somebody, the remains (T 1,432, of- 
ten haménan). 

ampéh, tan ampéh 28,10a unabating; tan 
mampéh 28,8a id. (Z). 

anasraya 33,la helpless, unprotected (Z). 

angul: manangul 21,13b (yan panangul) 
to fight back, to push. 

anima 29,4c the first of the eight powers 
(astaguna), the superhuman power of 
becoming as small as an atom, Skt. 
animan (Hooykaas, 1964, p. 87; also 
SD 32,1b). 

anin 37,9a but, = anhin. 

ankas-ankas 28,9b to be in the last con- 
vulsions. 

antajt 9,la interval (of time), —antara(Z). 

anta: pinakanta 33,2a to be the consum- 
mation of (note; Z). 

antuk 28,44; 21,6b (tar antuk) to suc- 
ceed; successfully (Z, = ulih). 

anusmarana 37,la concentration on the 
deity (Z). 

apa, apa tan 4,3d for not ... (before tan, 
yan, etc., apa = apan). 

apramaina 23,8a incomparable (Z). 
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Gpti: sakinadptyan 1,3b all that is longed 
for (Z). 

arép: arép-arépan 25,8a to face each 
other (Z). 

arika 30,8b an emphatic particle, stressing 
what precedes (cf. maritka, karika; 
Zoetmulder, 1950, pp. 112-13). 

arip 37,5a sleep, heaviness of the eyes, 
see also harip (Z). 

arja I 37,5b dancing performance (T 
1,120; note). 

arja II, gambir arja 37,3a; majarja 37,3d 
specific kind of gambir and maja? 
(note; Z); mamaharja 4,2a to put in 
order (caus. paha + réja, Z). 

artha 23,3c (sadrthanya) (all the) things 
(needed for it). 

asambhawa 38,2c impossible, absurd (Z). 

asir see stra. 

astaguna 29,4c the eight superhuman 
powers (T 1,221; Hooykaas, 1964, pp. 
86-88; Z). 

astu 36,2c indeed, verily (Z). 

att- very; Gonda, 1952, p. 295, has ob- 
served that in RY ati already occurs 
with Javanese words, even with derived 
forms such as ka-trés-an. In our text 
we find atipingin 1,3b and even ati- 
kinénép 1,la. 

atulya 19,3a unequalled. 

awur: imawur-awur 28,8d thrown into 
disorder (Introd. p. 30). 

ayat: mayat 8,6a to be about to, to be 
on the point of: 71 mayat in rahina 
when day was about to break (Z). 

ayaya see panayaya. 


baddha: mabaddha 24,2d locked together 
(Z). 

baddhaka 30,9c captive, prisoner (Z). 

bahitra 28,2d ship (Z). 

bajra 21,2c,11c,12c; 23,2d thunderbolt. 

balasanghya 19,13b troops (sartgha and 
sanghya often occur indiscriminately in 
OJ texts and manuscripts). 

balayodha 21,9b,10a troops, men. 

balk: tan abalik 37,9c not return to (a 
former state), not again (footnote; Z). 

bandhana see mahdadbandhana. 

batijar: binavjar 2,7d arranged in rows, 
in a row (Z). 

banun see mar banun. 

baribin 28,7a chaos, confusion (Z). 
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barun: abarun 28,2b resounding ; to sound 
together (Z). 
bénér: aménér 15,4a to go straight ahead, 
unswervingly. 
bhasa 38,2a poetry, kakawin (Z). 
bhindiwala 21,3d ; 23,9c ; 27,2c spear, jave- 
lin (in Skt. there are various forms: 
bhindipala, bhindimala, etc.). 
bhramanta 28,7a turmoil; turbulent (Z). 
bhramita 4,4b wandering (Z). 
bhuktii: (m)amukti, -n pamuktit 84c; 
19,5c; 37,7c,9c to eat, to enjoy, to en- 
dure; amuktyakén 9,9b id. (Z). 
bibab 23,6c bruised (Z). 
bist 8,2a peril(ous), difficult (Z ; SI 308). 
bot see bwat (Introd. p. 29). 
bwat: kabwatan 1. the full weight of: 
akabwatan land 1,la accomplished in 
poetic arts; sakabwatan 37,2d the whole 
fullness of, all that pertains to ...; 
kabwatan 2. weighed down by, under 
the heavy burden of: — wulat 32,2a 
weighed down by people’s gaze; — 
susu 32,2c under the heavy burden 
of her breasts; binotan 23,8c over- 
whelmed. 
bwat-dhantén 3,2a (linga?-)pavilions ? 
(Z; Introd. pp. 48-49). 
bwat-rawi 3,4b pool, pond (Z). 


cacah 14,5d; 25,3c (cacahén) to cut up, 
to injure. 

carana 32,7c; 35,lc foot, feet (Z). 

caranapankaja 33,la lotus-feet (Z). 

cartk: cumartk 83c (cumarik hati) to 
scratch, to cut, to wound (Z). 

carub: acarub 37,4b mixed with (Z). 

cawintén 3,1c monster-head (over a temple 


gate, etc.), = cawiri, karan cawiri (T 
1,629; Z; see sketch in Covarrubias, 
1937, p. 185). 


céml: macénil 6,1d to debate, to have a 
(scholarly) discussion (Z). 

cthna: macithna 38,1lc named, bearing the 
name of (Tanakun). 

curnikrta 23,5d shattered. 


dadak: andadak 32,1b; andadak-dadak 
3,9c to do (something) suddenly, hastily, 
to improvise; all at once (Z). 

dadi: adadt 35,3d so that, consequently 
(reading uncertain, see note). 

dagan 9,1d (4% —) (at his) feet (Z). 
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danta: adanta-danta 2,6d laid out in rows 
(or danta?) (Z). 

danu 17,3a flower-stalk (of coconut 
palm). 

darak: adara-darak 10,1c in a line, for- 
ming a line (Z). 

dasendriya 33,1d the ten senses, i.e. the 
ten organs of perception and action (Z; 
Hooykaas, 1966, p. 138). 

de: tan wrin deyanya 4,4d he did not 
know what to do; sadenya 14,5d in any 
possible way. 

dékuh: adékuh-dékuh(a) 16,2b to kneel 
down. 

dewaguru: kadewagurwan 2,7a monas- 
tery (dewaguru is the superior of a 
community of monks or nuns, see In- 
trod. p. 47; Z). 

dhaérana: dhumdGrana 30,5c to bear, carry, 
endure (Z). 

dhirasinha 19,8b mighty lions. 

digjaya 1,1d — in land world-conqueror 
in poetry (Introd. p. 42; Z). 

diwyasakti 21,8b of supernatural might. 

doh: dinohan 32,3b avoided. 

dom: padoman 19,12c; 21,7c; 23,6b re- 
fuge, place to hide (Z). 

drés: kadrésan anin 27,2d whipped by 
the wind (Z). 

dug see ndug. 

dunhus 3,6a steep bank, (rocky) slope (Z). 

duskrta: 16,1d; kaduskrta(n?) sinfulness ; 
saduskrta 34,4b all evil deeds (Z). 

dustakuhaka: kadustakuhaka 5,6b evil na- 
ture (Z). 

duwég 7,3c; 24,3a while, when (con- 
nected with possessive pronoun: du- 
wégnya, duwég nira). 

dwijaghna 37,8b a murderer of brahmans 
(Z). 

dyah: adyah 3,2c; 85d young maiden, 
girl (Z). 


éban: anéban-éban 26,7b to call for. 

émbak : anémbak-émbak 26,3c open, bleed- 
ing (wound). 

émbul see kémbul. 

énéb: anénéb 2,4d to irrigate; huménéb- 
hénéb 30,7d to curb, to restrain (basic 
meaning: to sink in, to submerge, to 
let settle) (Z). 

énér: inénér 25,5d aimed at; see also 
bénér. 
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gaga see pangaga. 

gahan-gahan 11,10a wild, impetuous, care- 
less (Z). 

galar: magalar-galar 30,11b to search 
right through, to check (a galth) ; ga- 
larana 30,10d check! 

galih 30,10d,11a,11c (the) book, records 
(of Citragupta) (note). 

galuntan: angaluntan 28,3d to sweep for- 
ward, to rush. 

gambir 37,3a — arja (see note to 37,3d). 

ganal: maganal 33,2c coarse. 

garuita 25,7c; 30,5a blazing with warlike 
spirit (Z). 

gati 18,1d; 19,3a,4c; 34,2a,3d,7d way, con- 
duct, condition (Z). 

gatra, 5,7b; 32,1d faint appearance (of 
something just becoming visible), first 
faint glow, dusting (of powder) (Z). 

gélar: angélar 37,1a; ginélar 23,3c to 
perform (a ritual, a sacrifice); géla- 
rana 37,2d id.; mangélarakéna 37,1c 
id. (Z; Hooykaas, 1966, Index). 

géntus: guméntus 28,3d to crash forward, 
to bump (against) (Z). 

ghataka 11,8d murderous; killer. 

gigal 3,2a; 28,9b wrecked, dislocated, 
fallen apart (Z). 

gingan 28,7b staggering (Z). 

gohmukha see tambra. 

gohwaktra see tambra. 

gon 19,10c gong. 

gosthi: pagosthyan 2,5d meeting-place, 
place of deliberation. 

graha: kagraha 34,1c understood. 

grim 9,1b sickness; agrin 39,la_ sick 
(Z). 

gulan 1: magulan-gulan 20,3a to lie (neg- 
lected, abandoned), cf. Udy. 48,14; 

gulan 2: ginulan-gulan halu 13,2b well 
drilled, well trained, cf. AW 21,2 and 
Mod. Jav. gulan (Z). 

gulin: agulin 35,2c to lie down (Z). 

gulun: gumulun 23,5c; 27,2a to roll 
(onward). 

guna: maguna (in randngana) 13,2a ca- 
pable, powerful (in battle) (Z). 

guntur 19,13d; 28,3d stream of lava. 

gurulaghu 38,1b (the rules of) long 
and short; metrical rules (Z; Introd. 
p. 44). 

gutuk: pangutuk 23,4d (heavy) object 
thrown (Z). 
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hala: kahala 21,4c battered, in a bad way 
(Z). 

halilan see lilan. 

hambal-hambal 3,5b steps; mahambalan 
91b by way of (lit. using as steps) 
(Z). 

hanan: ahanan-hanan 3,5d running away 
(with a girl) (Z). 

haut: hinanut 10,1b borne, carried along 
(?) (note; Z). 

harip 5,4b,5a,7a sleep, heaviness of the 
eyes, also arip (Z). 

haris: tan haris-harisén 14,4d don’t treat 
him gently; without giving quarter 
(anharis, to treat kindly) (Z). 

harana: panharana 2,3c instruments for 
catching (Z). 

harsa: kaharsan 36,2c wished, consciously 
desired (Z). 

hatak 37,4b — wilis green peas (katjang 
1djo). 

hatér: hinatéran 30,4c carried off, lead 
away. 

hatt: tan ahatt 23,3d heedless of, to pay 
no heed to (normally tan pahati, Z). 

hayo 34,2b; 37,6c,6d do not (= haywa, 
see Introd. p. 29). 

hémi: anhémi 32,5c withholding (a 
giggle); the basic meaning is ‘barely 
contain’; the word is also found with 
tanis, rah. 

hépin 2,9c; 8,6c tree-beetle (or a kind 
of bird? Z). 

hina: hinan 38,la end; sahinan in mulat 
3,12c as far as one can see, the hori- 
zon (Z). 

hiras: himiras 22,1c; 23,9d stabbed, cut 
to pieces; miras-hiras 36,2a to make 
complete (lit. to finish off, to go the 
whole way? cf. Mod. Jav. ngiras). 

hiris: Rkahirisan 17,3c tapped dry. 

itun: kahitun 98a counted, taken into 
account; also ketun 39,1b (Z). 

hrdayakamalamadhya 1,1b the midst of 
the heart lotus (Introd. p. 42; Z). 

hiin 23,3a noise, shouting (Z). 

hum: kahunt 30,11c mentioned (note) ; 
see also unt. 

hyan 1,la — min — the God of Gods, 
= Siwa (Introd. pp. 40-41; Z). 

hyun: wahw ahyun 19,6b just about to 
..; Rinahyunan 9,2c desired, wished 
for (Z). 
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idér: edran 4,3a to wander around, to 
circle around (Z). 

inak 9,9d (an inaka 1, that which will be) 
quiet, undistracted, pleasant (for) ; enak 
19,14a id., to go on without hindrance; 
anenaki 9,2a to give relief (Z). 

indah: apendah 31,4c to be like (note; 
Z pinda and pindah). 

indit: kendit 21,7a swept away; anindit 
kendit 23,2c throwing each other to 
the ground? 

indradik 5,7c east. 

inér: ununér 25,9c to move sideways, 
dodge (Z). 

inét: menét 35,2c conscious (Z). 

itara 14,la other(s). 

itun see hitun. 

iwo: iwon 85a to be given attention, to 
be treated with care; pamwo 2,2d 
means of providing for (Z). 


jahat: manjahat 32,3d to wreck. 

jangama 33,2a moving, living (animals). 

jélag: anjélag 3,3a to soar (Z). 

juru: sajuru-jurunya 30,5a (with) all 
their regiments (Z). 


kabét: akabét 12,2d to fail (Z). 

kalak 37,3b a certain plant (Hooykaas, 
1964, p. 213; Z). 

kalakah: kinalakah 2,5d roofed with 
rushes (kalakah, reeds growing at the 
water’s edge; Z). 

kalankyan 3,10c; 17,4a a certain bird, 
kind of cuckoo, cdtaka (it cries for 
the rains to come; Z). 

kalib: akalib 32,5c hesitant, without ac- 
tion (Z). 

kaliltp 13,2d a speck of dirt (in the eye) 
(Z). 

kalus(a?): panalusan 2,4b a retreat (ety- 
mology not clear; Z). 

kamban 2,8b flower (variant of kémban ; 
Z). 

kancuga 2,3b krsnambarakancuga a hun- 
ter’s jacket (of black cloth) (Z). See 
also kanSuga; Skt. katicuka. 

kanda: makanda 26,3d to wear a sword; 
kinanda 26,4c cut with a sword. 

kandaga 19,10d; 25,4d (mahékandaga) 
kind of dagger. 

kanénét: kumanénétakén 30,3d to mind, 
to keep in mind (note). 
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kanirt 37,3a a certain plant, oleander 
(Hooykaas, 1964, p. 213). 

kansuga 37,1d suddhakansuga a clean 
(white?) jacket; see also kaficuga. 

kanténanya 19,3d; 29,5a therefore, ob- 
viously. The etymology is not clear — 
is it Mod. Jav. kanténan (beside ka- 
ruhan)? Zoetmulder has pointed out 
that karuhan is rare and late in OJ, 
whereas kanténanya occurs as early as 
BY (8,7). Is there any connection with 
kdrana? (Z). 

kas: tar wénan kinas 9,1b inexorable, 
inevitable (the etymology is not clear; 
Z). 

kasut: manasut 3,6d to cover (Z). 

kathana 37,5c Sabarakathana the tale of 
the Sabara; akathana 37,5d to tell the 
tale of ... (Z). 

kawasa: kumawasa 1,2b; 38,2b to strug- 
gle, make efforts, to make bold to; 
sakawasa 37,6c according to one’s abil- 
ity (Z). 

kaunth: kumawth 1,2b to aspire to, to act 
as if one is skilful (kawth means ca- 
pable, skilled) (Z). 

kaya(ya) see panaydya. 

kédoé see partkédo. 

kéjat: -n pakéjat-kéjat 9,5c to pant 
(breath), to falter (of the kété-kétég, 
q.v.) (Z). 

kémbul: anémbuli 19,6c; 21,8d; 25,5b; 
30,4a to overwhelm, to attack en masse 
(€mbul also exists as root; Z). 

kéna: kakéna 30,4c,4d caught, got hold 
of; see also pakéna (Z). 

képo: anépo 6,3d to hover (Z). 

kérétug: kakérétug 13,1b; 19,10c to re- 
sound, to clash. 

kété-kétég 9,5c heart-beat, (beating of 
the) pulse, moving of a limb, etc. 
(note; Z). 

kétér 28,2d,10c to vibrate, tremble, qua- 
ver (sound of voice, thunder, heart; 
Z). 

kéttkan 15,4b = ttkan, that. 

ketu 23,3b flag. 

khadga: khinadga 28,1d cut with swords. 

kicir: kumicy 3,8a gushing. 

kihi: makihé 3,2a in ruins. 

kiltl see nilil. 

kinas see kas. 

kirtt: makirti 1,2b to acquire merit, to 
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win oneself fame, to write a poem 
(Introd. p. 43). 

kistk 8,6d to creak (bamboo) (Z). 

kram: akram 12,3b in order, in rows 
(= akrama; Z). 

krictk 19,144 to ring (daggers). 

krtala 24,2b knife (Z). 

kriawara 30,la krtawaradhika he who 
has earned marvellous boons (Z). 

ksana: saksana 4,2a; 19,2b, etc. then, 
next, the next instant. 

kucubun 37,3a a certain plant, also ka- 
cubun, thorn-apple (Z ; Hooykaas, 1964, 
p. 213). 

kucumba 8,7c household, Skt. kutumba 
which also occurs in OJ (Z). 

kudupun: kinudupun 21,9a overwhelmed, 
attacked en masse. 

kundan: anundani 9,7d to accompany (Z). 

kusé: akusad 9,6b to lament (Z). 

kusut: makusut 32,2b,3c disorderly, dis- 
turbed, unkempt (Z). 

kitamantra 1,1c ‘fortification formula’ 
(Hooykaas, 1964, p. 119, and passim, 
see 1966, Index). 

kutu see patikutu. 


lalab 9,8d a kind of dish (uncooked fruits 
and leaves) (Z). 

lalayan 2,7d; 3,1b wall (Z). 

lai: kalalen 30,10d negligent (Z). 

lalu: linalu 27,3c ignored; kalalu 4,1b 
passed; palalun 26,8d, palalunta 17,la 
accept! resign yourself! (Z). 

lamban: palambana 3,9d verses, poem 
(the form with -a occurs often where 
there seems to be no reason for the 
use of an arealis, Z). 

lampu 15,5b too bad; exceedingly, Mal. 
terlalu (Z). 

landén: anlandén 2,5c; 3,6b long drawn- 
out, stretched (is landén a better read- 
ing? Z). 

landés: linandésakén 23,4c used as blocks 
(note; Z). 

land (mand, kalanén, kalanwan, etc.) 
emotion, beauty, poetry (see Introd. 
p. 31). 

lara: lumarant 34,7d; 37,8a to cause sor- 
row, to offend; pilaran 14,5d (in order) 
to be tormented (note; Z). 

larad: malaradan 26,3a to flee, to dis- 


appear (Z). 
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lawas: lawasana(nta) 29,5d to be done 
for a long time (by you) (note; Z). 

layu see rara. 

laywan 8,6b (sa)laywan (in gélun) (as 
the) faded blossoms (from a maiden’s 
hair) (Z). 

lépas 25,9c,9d fired (of a weapon); to 
dodge, escape (Z). 

les: ales 20,2b; 21,11d ; 28,4b to dodge (Z). 

léwth: kaléwih 34,4a excellence; (sa-) 
linéwth 14,2b (all the) most excellent 
(Z). 

liga: anltga 32,4b bare, exposed; to ex- 
pose (Z). 

lilan: alilan 26,8b clean, swept away; 
mahalilan 33,1d to cleanse, purify (Z). 

lip see kalilip. 

lingth: malingih 9,1d to sit. 

lipun 25,5c,6a spear. 

livin see salirin. 

liwat: anliwatana 21,12a (trying) to pass 
by (in older texts the base is usually 
haliwat). 

lolya 30,10a; 35,2d absorbed, absent- 
minded, forgetful, negligent (Z). 
lid: lumiid 25,10d moreover ; linid 22,2b; 
23,9d finished off, swept away (Z). 
luhtk 30,9a perfidious, false, treacherous 
(Z). 

luhya 7,3c hungry (Z). 

lume 2,8b to hang down, to spill freely ; 
to be weak, limp (Z). 

luput: Raluput 37,6d kaluputén turit, be 
safeguarded against sleep! See also 
WS Ic. 

luwar 18,1d to break loose, escape; ma- 
luwaran 37,10c to part, break up (Z). 


madhyahna 4,4c midday (Z). 

mahdbandhana 15,6c; 19,3d great ropes, 
mighty fetters (of Yama) (Z). 

mahabhara 11,5d very hard, very great 
(Z). 

mahadibhita 29,5c panca — the five great 
basic elements (commonly called pajica 
mahabhita, Hooykaas, 1966, p. 52; Z). 

mahakandaga see kandaga. 

mahaprabhawa 5,6b great power (Z). 

makara see supit makara. 

mar banun 35,3d to come to (new) life 
(?) (meaning and etymology are still 
a puzzle, in spite of the large number 
of examples which Z gives). 
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mara 30,7a,7d, etc. then (emphasizing the 
preceding word). 

mirgapada 11,1d destination (end of the 
road) (Z). 

martka 30,10b then, indeed (emphasizing 
the preceding word, see mara; Zoet- 
mulder, 1950, p. 112-3). 

mitra 8,4b bhuktimatra a little food; 
samitra tapwan 11,9b not even the 
slightest, not a bit (Z). 

matsyaka 37,4c meats (footnote). 

méndun 28,2c megha — a spreading field 
of cloud. 

ménén-ménén 29,6b amazed. 

meru 31,4a — kanaka the golden throne 
(of Siwa) (T 4,326). 

misra 2,61; amisra 29,6c; mamisra 2,5c 
to be mixed with, to merge with, to be 
absorbed in (Z). 

mogha 21,12d; 28,7c somehow, nonethe- 
less, suddenly. 

moksa 37,6a disappearance, dispersion 
(this is normally muksa in OJ, whereas 
moksa regularly means ‘‘death, deliver- 
ance, final emancipation” SI pp. 240-1; 
Z). 

mukta 38,2d dissolved (of impurities). 

muran: amuran-muran 38,1b to offend 
against. 

muwah: amuwah 24,4d anew. 

mwah : amwah 28,1d raw, gaping (wound). 


namya: anamya 16,2b to pay homage. 

nasa 37,8c destroyed, dispelled. 

ndug 12,1lb — sé&édéinya-n dadi during 
his life on earth (Z). 

nilil: anililan 2,7b to stand out; projec- 
ting high above its surroundings (Z). 

nirasraya 1,3d; 38,2d the Absolute, lit. 
he who or that which needs no sup- 
port. In AW 3,7 one finds andsraya- 
samadhi, “samadhi which no longer 
needs an outward support”. Further, 
nirasraya in OJ also occurs in its 
common Skt. meaning of ‘“‘helpless, sup- 
portless” (Introd. p. 44; Z). 

nisdda 2,1b; 19,1la, etc. hunter (note to 
2,1b). 

niskala 1,la immaterial (Introd. p. 42; Z). 

nista: sanista ni 32,6a no matter how, 
notwithstanding. 

niwrttt 33,2a state of complete abstrac- 
tion, ceasing from worldly acts, in- 
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activity, opposed to prawrtti (note). 
nyama 37,9c surely. 
nyu-danta 17,3a = nyu-gadin ivory co- 
conut, Cocos nucifera eburnea. 


pacar wukir 3,7d name of a plant = pacar 
adrt WS 25 (Z). 

padapa 6,3b tree; branch, twig (Z). 

padém: amadémi 26,7c to extinguish, put 
out — see also dom (Z). 

padoman see dom. 

paharja see arja II. 

pahat: pahatan 17,3a notched for tapping 
(Z). 

paja-paja 32,5b charm(ing) (Z). 

pakéna 30,8a,8d; 30,9c function, use (Z). 

paksa 34,6d aim, wish; mapaksa 24,5a, to 
desire strongly, to feel obliged to; 
amaksakén 11,8c to force (Z). 

paléh: pinaléh 9,1c augmented, increased 
(? note; Z). 

pana 37,4c drinks. 

panayaya 26,8a strength (T 4,331; Teeuw, 
1946, p. 72 note). 

pandén: pinandén 23,7c to be gazed at, 
looked at intently (acc. to Z the root 
is pandén). 

panek: mamanek 5,3b to climb onto (Jb. 
s.v. nek; Z). 

pangaga 3,/d name of a plant, a creeper 
(Z). 

panpun 3,7d name of a plant, Mal. kang- 
kung? (Z). 

pantés: kapantés 32,3d natural quality 
(note, Z). 

paramadharma 29,2c san — he who excels 
in devotion to duty. 

paramadharmika 34,2c satisfying the high- 
est moral law, see paramadharma. 

paramahaésya 1,3c the utmost derision. 

paramapawitra 29,3b of supreme holiness. 

paramaprabhawa 37,8d supreme power. 

paramasphuta 32,7d most clear, most 
distinct. 

paramawara 29,6b excellent gifts. 

paranti 3,9d place (ready for); (m)ama- 
rantyakén 1,2b; 39,lc to prepare, ar- 
range in order, to make room for; 
pinakapamarantyan 3,3a place where 
one keeps ready, serving as a place 
for (Z). 

parigi: pinarigi 3,8c faced with ... 
work (Z). 


stone- 
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partkédé: pinartkédo 34,2b to be forced, 
to persist, = kinédé (Z). 

paniwarta 3,3c accompanying 
companion, —= pariwdara (Z). 

parna 5,5d wilwaparna maja-leaves (Z). 

pasan: apasan arja 37,5b to perform an 
arja play. 

pdtaka: kapadtaka 30,10b punished (Z). 

patér 28,2d; 32,4a thunder (Z). 

patikutu 8,3b to be obstinate (Z). 

péh: améh manah 38,2a to concentrate 
one’s mind; péhan 37,4b milk (Jb. poh). 

pék: amék-pinék 19,14b to exchange dag- 
ger thrusts (Jb. pék). 

pélén see plén. 

pépét 26,1c filled, dense(ly crowded) ; ka- 
pépétan 23,8d cut off (by the crowd ?). 

péyéh: (m)apéyéh 9,5a; 15,6d muffled. 

pilth-pilth 32,5d to look like, (to be) pos- 
sibly (mistaken for) (Z). 

pinda: apinda 8,4c; 32,1c to seem, look 
like (note to 31,4c; Z). 

pinun 8,1d; 9,7d I (in conversation be- 
tween the hunter and his wife). 

piptk: piniptk 5,5b plucked (leaves) (Z). 

plén: kaplénén 28,7b utterly dazed (Z). 

pos: kapoésan 24,3c exhausted (Jb., T sub 
apés; Z). 

prakampa 14,3b to shudder. 

pralabdha 23,7b successful, to succeed, to 
finish (Z). 

pralapita 1,3a verse, poetry, lyric (Z). 

prana: amranant 35,1b — twas moving 
the heart (Z). 

prandlaka 3,3d water-channel (in a ped- 
estal), pedestal, yoni (Introd. p. 49; Z). 

pranawamantra 33,2b (formula consisting 
of) the holy syllable (om). 

prapanca 39,1c confusion; confused (Z). 

prasasta 30,3c reported, announced, known. 

prasiddha 21,1c; 37,7a successful, real; 
prasiddhakén 11,6b carry out! (Z). 

pratisthita 1,1b enthroned, established. 

prayoga 36,1d practice, rites (Z). 

prégt: aprégt 11,3a to hasten. 

punkulun 30,3c he, him. 

punya 19,3a,4b; 30,11c 
34,2c merit. 

pupug 32,6d — twas at his wit’s end (Z). 

puput: apuput 32,4c to end up in, to 
result in (Z). 

piirwa: pinirwa 5,7d deflowered (Z). 

pirwaka 3,4b; 30,3c original, first (Z). 


images, 


(pun yamatra) 
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puspaka 19,3c; 29,1d the chariot of Siwa 
(Z). 

putat 37,3a a certain plant (Hooykaas, 
1964, p. 213). 

puték 9,9c sad, sorrowful (Z). 


racana: rumacana 38,2b to order, to ar- 
range (Z). 

ragrag: aragrag 6,3a to fall (of leaves) 
(Z). 

rakwa 16,ld mark you (note). 

rampak: rimampak 21,8a (rinébut —) 
overwhelmed wholesale, en masse, col- 
lectively. 

rampin: arampin 28,4b nimble, 
adroit (Z). 

rampun 19,11d; 23,2d; 28,5c broken, se- 
vered (Z). 

ranakula 28,8c soldiery. 

randngayajna: karanadngayajna 23,3c the 
sacrifice on the battlefield (note). 

ranéh: manranéh-ranéhi 92a to grow 
worse, to overwhelm (Z). 

rankan 2,5b pavilion, kiosk, small dwell- 
ing-place (Introd. p. 47; Z). 

rantay: arantayan 2,95 in chains, in 
wreaths (Z). 

rara 6,2c — malayu certain flower (note). 

rasa: rasana 30,10a think about! ruma- 
sana 37,5b in order to absorb oneself 
in (a poem) (note; Z). 

rasika: karasikan 8,6c the sensations of 
love (Z). 

rasuk: arasuk 2,3b wearing (clothes) ; 
rinasuk 19,7c clad in armour (Z). 

ratih 32,6d dewa nin — deity of love. 

ratnapuspaka 29,4b a jewelled carriage, 
see puspaka. 

rawas: anrawasi 6,la to destroy (Z). 

réja see arja II. 

rémbay: rumémbay 3,3b to spread (Jb., 
T rambay; Z). 

rénéb: marénéb 4,2c dense (undergrowth) 
(correct form rénéb? Z). 

réno: rénénén 19,2b listen to! (Z; In- 
trod., p. 30). 

résun 9,4c you (Z). 

rigrig 3,2b broken (Z). 

ringun: maringunan 3,2b to sway back 
and fro (Z). 

rinran 38,1d; 39,1b perplexed, distressed. 

ripustira 20,4d enemy hero. 

roh: rinohan 19,8b overwhelined. 


agile, 
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rojeh 19,10c bells. 

rubun: rumubun 25,10c to overwhelm, to 
shower. 

ruhun: karuhun 4,3d before, first of all; 
ruhunana 37,2c to be done before some- 
thing else, to be done first (Z). 

runtan 23,4d crushed. 


sa 13,3a metri causa for san, cf. 14,1b. 

Sabara 34,3a; 35,1d a man of low birth 
(note to 2,1; Z). 

Sabarakathana 37,5c the tale of the Sa- 
bara. 

sabha 37,6a the court; pasabhan 4,1c 
place frequented by (Z). 

sahaja 32,3c,5c naturally, 
even. 

saktt 26,8c mighty weapon. 

salah: masalah (% gawe) 30,9d,11d to 
resign, lay down (one’s work) (Z). 

salan-salan 32,3c shoulders (Z). 

salésék : masalésék 13,1b dense(ly crowd- 
ed); pasalésék 28,2c density (Z). 

salimur: panalimur 5,5a means of ward- 
ing off; apanalimur 5,6b to have as a 
means of warding off; kapanalimura 
37,5a to be used as a means of warding 
off (Z). 

salirin: analirin 63d darting sideways 
(like a glance, lirin?) (Z). 

samanta 28,3c vassals (Z). 

sambaddha 2,1b = sambandha, connec- 
tion, reason, course (of story): sam- 
baddhanya the story goes ... (Z). 

sambhawa see asambhawa. 

sambodhana 35,la kind words (Z). 

sambut: anambut (brata) 36,1d to carry 
out (Z). 

sament: asament 37,5a to play together 
(2); anameni 3,7b to accompany (Z). 

samt see samen. 

sampar: kasampar 22,2d trampled. 

samun: masamun 9,5c lonely, powerless, 
colourless, weak ; panamumn 38,1d means 
of stilling (Z). 

sangép: sangépan 2,3c; 12,3b ready, in 
full dress (Z). 

sanka: sankan-sankan alit 2,2a from the 
time of his earliest youth (Z). 

sankala: sumankala 11,10b to chain (SI 
pp. 39-40; Z). 

santé 6,2c pollen (note; Z). 

sapih: sinupihan 30,9b dismissed from, 


deliberately, 
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separated from (Z). 

sapu: sinapu 19,11d; 26,3d slashed (Z). 

sarasah: (m)anarasah 3,4d,7c (to lie) 
spread about (Z). 

Sarira 30,7c body (note). 

sari-sart 6,3c incessant (Z). 

sarwi: sinarut 30,11b while (Z). 

sawak: manawak-nawak 17,5a to cry out 
to. 

sayat 3,3b cracked (Z). 

sékar: panékara 37,3d to act as floral 
offerings (Z). 

sélék see slék. 

sélur: asélur 21,5a continuously, uninter- 
rupted; asliiran 23,6a in rows, rank 
upon rank (Z). 

sénét: kasénét 3,6a hidden (Z). 

sénnaddha 2,3c equipped, prepared (Skt. 
san-naddha; Z). 

sep 12,2d; 19,5b quickly (Z). 

sépah 9,2c chewed food (Z). 

sérah see srah. 

sésék: kasésékan 26,4d completely blocked. 

sewaka: sinewakan 32,6c honoured. 

siddhi 28,4c effective (Z). 

stkép 192c; 23,6a weapons; 
20,2a; 30,4a armed (with); 
30,2c taken (Z). 

silib 25,74 amet —; 25,8a amrih — to 
try to outwit, to outmanoeuvre; kasilib 
26,9b caught by surprise (Z). 

simpan 31,1c tan — without erring. 

sinhél 19,12d turban. 

sipi 8,2a,2d; 29,2d; 36,3a very, extreme, 
how!; tan sipi 29,3b without faltering ; 
tan sipi-sipi 30,2a in no small measure 
(Z). 

sira: asira-siran 19,8a in great numbers, 
all ... together (Z): 

sirtk: tan asirtk 13,2c not evading (Z). 

sisih: manisih 3,11d to flank. 

Sita 4,5d cool (Z). 

Siwddisarwart 37,7d the eminent Night 
of Siwa. 

Siwalinga 5,5c; 37,2b,6b the linga of 
Siwa. 

Siwanalarcana 37,1c the worship of 
Siwa’s fire (Introd. p. 56). 

Siwapada 27,3b Siwa’s heaven. 

Siwarajani 29,6d; 34,3b the Night of 
Siwa (Z). 

Siwaratri 12,1d; 36,1c; 37,8c the Night 
of Siwa. 


mastkép 
sintkép 
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Siwaratrikalpa 38,la the observance of 
the Night of Siwa. 

slék: sinlék 19,15c blocked, hard pressed 
(Z). 

sléwan 2,5a cleft, chasm, gorge (Z). 

slur see sélur. 

son: manont 5,3b to overshadow, to shade 
(Z). 

srah: Rasraha 29,4c to be granted (Z). 

srak: asrak 9,6c stifled (Z). 

srég: sinrég 21,8b; 23,6b,7d,9b assailed, 
pursued. 

srép: kasrépan 8,4c refreshed (note; Z); 
see also usna. 

srét: asrét 22,2b hoarse; kasrétan 9,2c 
to stick fast, to get stuck (food; Z). 

sthawara 33,2d the standing, the immov- 
able (as opposed to jangama). 

sthilakara 1,1b coarse, gross form (In- 
trod. p. 42; Z). 

subhaga 38,la blessed (Z). 

sudipa 37,4a bright lamps (note; Z). 

sugya 30,10a perhaps. 

suhun: sumuhuna 37,1b to place on the 
head. 

sukhasadé 36,3d eternally blessed, forever 
happy. 

sukrta 34,2c good deeds (Z). 

sulasih 37,3d a certain plant, Ocimum 
basilicum. 

sun: asun 19,4d to give, to allow (note, 
Z). 

sundari 5,2c a kind of insect which lives 
in trees, and the sound of which is 
usually compared to the crying of a 
woman (Z). 

supit makara 3,1b curving trunks of the 
water-elephants (Z; Introd. p. 48). 

sura 24,4a; 26,9b; 27,3a divine (before 
proper names; Z). 

Siarasara 27,1c the core of the heroes. 

Siirasena 23,1a the army of heroes. 

suSatru 21,4d great foes. 

susena 26,2a the fine army. 

susun: asusun 19,9c; 26,2a; 27,1a,2a in 
formation (Z). 

susup: anusup 4,5a to penetrate, force 
one’s way into. 

suyasa 29,2c meritorious, famous (Z). 

suyug: sumuyug 20,1b; 28,8c; 31,1d; 
32,7c rushing onward; to rush in. 

syok 19,14c; 28,2d din; loud noise (Z). 

syuk: sumyuk 19,6d to gush, swirl (Z). 
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tabéh 5,4b; 8,6a hour (note to 5,4b). 

takis: patakis 15,1ld a means of defence. 

talayah: katalayah 25,4d scattered, flat- 
tened all about (Z). 

tali: tinali-talt 3,7a in rivulets (Z). 

tambragohmukha 11,9d; 19,4d the Cow- 
Headed Cauldron (of Hell) (Z). 

tamra- see tambra-. 

tanah 1,2c pen, stylus (Introd. p. 43; 
Z). 

tanaya: atanaya 9,4c having a son; a 
father (note; Z). 

tandés: (m)atandés 2,9a; 23,4c short, 
well-kept (grass, lawn), clean(ly se- 
vered, of a head) (Z). 

tandwa 19,8a; 21,11b; 23,5b; 23,7d; 28,3a; 
28,4d tatan dwa 24,5d immediately, un- 
erringly, at once, without doubt. 

tanguli 37,3b a certain plant, Cassia fis- 
tula (Hooykaas, 1964, p. 213). 

tankép 19,9a; 19,14a; 21,9d the shock, 
clash (of battle); attack!; patankép 
25,8c; 27,3c attack, struggle. 

tankis 19,14d; atankis 21,11d parrying; 
tinankis 23,7d warded off (see takis). 

tanu 33,2c slender, fine. 

-tara see adhamatara, adhikatara. 

taramtam: ataramtam 14,5c ranked (cf. 
Agp. p. 351,20). 

tatan dwa see tandwa. 

tatu 28,9d wound (note) ; Ratatwan 28,9c 
wounded. 

tawat 29,5d (ydwat ... 
so long. 

tawén: anawéni 3,13d to 
cover (Z). 

tébah: matébah 21,6b to hit, punch. 

tédak: (m)anédak 21,4a; 25,4a to attack 
(Z). 

téka: katéka-téka 9,la even, going as far 
as; katékana 1,3a, 3b arealis of ka- 
tékan, to be allowed, to succeed, to 
attain (Z). 

tékwan 4,1b,6a and, thereupon, moreover. 

témah: atémah 39,la to become, Mal. 
mendjadi; anémahakén 26,4a to cause, 
inspire. 

ténét see kanénét. 

ténuh: manénuhi 10,la to melt (Z). 

tétél: atétél hati 9,3d with overflowing 
heart (tétél normally means dense, 
crowded; Z). 

téwék 26,3a; 37,10d time, moment; sa- 


— as long ...) 


shade, veil, 
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téwék 34,3c since the time (Z). 

tiba : anibé 15,6b to let oneself fall; Ratiba 
(sic) 5,4c to (come to) fall (Z). 

tigas: manigasana 37,1d (arealis from 
manigast) to put on a new (garment) 
(T 2,800). 

tikél 19,14d; 242c snapped in pieces; 
san pantkélan tanah 1,2c he over whom 
poets break their pens in two (Introd. 
p. 43; Z). 

tik: atilik-tilika 17,1b to look after. 

tirtha 4,5d,6a river, pond, bathing-place, 
(holy) water (note; Z). 

titth 24,3b hard-pressed (Z). 

trég: katrég 28,7b aghast. 

trés: katrésan 19,11c; 23,6c seized with 
fright, panic-stricken. 

trilocana 29,4c three eyes (normal mean- 
ing: having three eyes; Siwa). 

truh: atruh-truh 2,3a (season) bringing 
rainy weather; katruhan 2,5b (veiled) 
in the drizzling rain (Z). 

tuha 19,15d; 20,3b; 26,2d leader, general ; 
matuha-tuhé 31,1b prominent, senior; 
tinuha-tuha 14,1d appointed as generals 
(Z). 

tuha-buré 83a hunter (Z). 

tuhuk: anuhuk 23,2d completely (? note; 
Z). 

tuju: mantiju 37,8c it happens to be (a 
certain time). 

tumpuk: matumpuk 28,8d piled up. 

tuna-tuna 3,12d; 9,3d muffled, fading, 
defective (Z). 

tunda: atunda-tunda 3,8c tumbling over 
ledges; in layers (Z). 

tungal: (m)atungalan hajén 32la; — 
sanjata 14,5c; 15,3c each having its 
own beauty / weapons (Z). 

tunkub 2,9b (tunkub-tunrkub) shrines in 
a temple courtyard, cf. AW 29,7 AbhW 
2,20 (Z); see also cunkub (T 1,681): 
chapel in the kraton where the goddess 
Durga is said to reside. 

tutur I kuran — 37,6d thoughtless; (i )a- 
tutur 35,2d; 37,9a to remain or become 
conscious ; 8,7b to remember (note; Z). 

tutur Il: anutur-nuturakéna 9,7c to fol- 
low everywhere (Z). 

tuwuk: anuewuki 8,7d to satisfy (Z). 

twan: (mjanwan 19,11b; 35,2d to see; 
tan panwan 4,5b without seeing (Jb., 
etc.: ton; Introd. p. 29). 
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twas 8,lb to have in mind, to be set on 
(Z; note). 


ubat-abit: inubat-abit 23,9b struck on all 
sides, laid about (Z). 

uda see udoda. 

udaya 8,7/a the mountains in the east, 
here = udayagiri (Z). 

udoda: manudoda 3,92 to hang down 
(from uda-uda). 

undur: kondur 19,15c driven back; to 
withdraw (Z). 

um: unyan-unyan 37,5a musical instru- 
ments (Mod. Jav. unén-unén; Z); see 
huni. 

unjuk: konjuk 3,la to rise; high (Z). 

upét: mupét 3,4d scolded (note; Z). 

urat: koratan 19,9b wounded (?, cf. 
qrat ?). 

usna srép 9,1c fever, lit. hot and cold, 
cf. Mod. Jav. panas tis (Z). 

uwah: anuwahi 30,9a to alter. 


wadhaka 11,7a resisting, preventing (Z). 

wadurt 37,3a a certain plant (Hooykaas, 
1964, p. 213). 

wahu 19,6b; 21,12a just, just about to; 
wahu-wahu 35,2d just; wahu winahwan 
3,5a freshly tended (gardens) ; amahwa- 
mahwant 32,1b to set about putting in 
order (Z). 

waluy: umaluya 31,4c — awak, to take 
the form of (Z). 

wandira 2,5d a banyan tree (Z). 

wansul: Rawansul 28,6b returned, sent 
back; winansu-wansulan 30,11b turned 
back and forth (pages) (Z). 

weda: maweda 31,3d to recite Vedas 
(note). 
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wedawit 37,6b expert in the Vedas (see 
previous entry). 

wélkan 4,4c hungry (?) (in all other 
places it seems to mean thirsty! Z). 

wétu: awétu 3,10b (riris) ; 38,2a (bhasa) ; 
39,1b (rimran) to produce, bring forth, 
drop; amétwakén 3,8b to cause, bring 
forth (Z). 

widyut: awidyut 28,2b like lightning. 

wigraha: pamigraha 14,5b instruments 
for catching (Z). 

wimanasadhana 30,4b having the wimdana 
as his carriage (Z). 

wint 8,1c yesterday (Z). 

wirasinha 28,8c heroic lions (Z). 

wiwarapala 3,1d temple-guardians (Z). 

wiwarja: winiwarja 3,2d separated (?) 
(note; Z). 

wiwudha 14,2b divinity, god. 

wos: kawos 21,7/c panic-stricken. 

wukir 2,44 — anak hill; wukiran = 
ukiran, relief (?) (Introd. p. 49; Z has 
a different opinion: wukiran = gu- 
nunan) (Z). 

wunuh: mawunuhan 19,14b slaughtering 
each other. 

wurandunén 39,la completely dismal. 

wuyun: winuyun 22,1d angrily attacked 
(Z). 


wyat 28,5d tan hana — powerless, helpless. 


yama 37,2d watch (of the night); saka 
sayama 37,4d watch by watch. 

Yamapada 19,5b Yama’s dwelling. 

yawat 29,5c (... téwat) as long as (... 
so long). 

ywa 3,6d; 5,7d emphatic particle, + = 
pwa, ya (Z). 


LIST OF PROPER NAMES FOUND IN 
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Adi-Suraprabhawa 1,2d; the king under 
whom Tanakun wrote §R; born of the 
line of Girindra. 

Anin-anin 26,9a; Jav., name of a weapon 
producing wind; cf. Samirdastra. 

Antaka 15,2c; 20,4b; 21,la; 21,2a; 21,8c; 
Z21,lla; 21,13b; 23,2b; 25,2a; 25,5a; 
25,6a; 25,7c; 25,9b; 25,9c; 25,10c; 
26,7a; 28,3b; 28,10b; Skt. ‘“‘death”, also 
a name of Yama; here a general of the 
Kinkaras. 


Canda 15,2a; 26,1b; 28,9a; Skt., a gen- 
eral of the Kinkaras; Sor.: = Skanda; 
= Siwa. 

Citragupta 30,10c; 30,lla; Skt., one of 
Yama’s attendants (recorder of men’s 
good and evil deeds). 

Citrodumbara 15,2c; one of the generals 
of the Kinkaras; not in Ser., Dowson. 


Dharma 14,4b; 14,5a; 30,lc; = Yama, 
q.v. 

Dharmapati 3l,la; = Yama, q.v. 

Dharmaraja 28,10d; — Yama, q.v. 


Gajendrawadana 37,2c; i.e. “‘the god with 
the face of the elephant-king”’, = Ga- 
nesa, god of wisdom and of obstacles 
(son of Siwa and his wife Parwati), 
mentioned in association with Kumara, 
q.v.; not in Sg@r., Dowson, etc. 

Gana 11,3a and passim; Skt., troops of 
demi-gods attendant on Siwa. 

Ganadhipa 30,9d; Skt. “chief of the Ga- 
nas”, a name of Siwa. 

Ganapati 13,2b; Skt. “lord of the Ganas’, 
a name of Siwa. 

Ganaratha 13,3b; 27,1lb; one of the gen- 
erals of the Ganas; not in Sogr., Dow- 
son, etc. 

Ghorawikrama 15,2c; 


21,2b; 21,8c; 


21,12b; 23,2b; one of the generals of 
the Kinkaras; not in Sg@r., Dowson, 
Pur. Ind. 


Girindraduhita 36,1b; 37,10b; ie. “‘the 
daughter of Girindra (lord among 
mountains, = Hima-vat)”, = Parwati, 


the spouse of Siwa; not in Sgr., Dow- 
son, Pur. Ind. 

Girindratanaya 37,10b; see Girindradu- 
hita. 

Girindrawansa 1,2d; “the family (line, 
race, dynasty) of Girindra”’, the name 
of a dynasty in the late Majapahit 
period — see Krom, 1931, p. 451 — to 
which (dyah) Suraprabhawa belonged. 

Giriga 30,11d; Skt., (also Giriga) = Siwa, 
q.v. 


Isa 30,8a; 35,2b; Skt. “lord”; a name of 
Siwa. 

Iswara 11,3c; 11,8a; 12,la; 13,la; 19,3b; 
29,6a; 29,6b; 30,9b; 32,5a; 32,7c; 
37,10a; Skt. “lord”; a name of Siwa. 


Jagatguru 29,6c; the Teacher of the 
World, = Siwa; Skt. Jagadguru; not 
in Mahab. (Ser., Dowson). 

Jagatpati 11,3b; 29,2a; 32,7d; 34,7b; 
37,10b; Skt. “lord of the world”; a 
name of Siwa. 

Jalahwana 26,7b; Skt. jala (water) + 
G-hvana (calling, summons) ; here name 
of an arrow which causes rain; not in 
Ser. or Pur. Ind. 


Kailasa 31,2c; 31,3a; Skt. name of a 
mountain in the Himalaya range and 
the location of Siwa’s heaven. 

Kala 15,2b; 26,1b; 28,6a; 28,10b; name 
of one of the generals of the Kinkaras; 
Ser.: = Antaka, Mrtyu, Yama; Pur. 
Ind.: Kala III a son of Dhanva; a 
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Vasava; a ViSvadeva; Kala IV a 
Bhairava god. 
Khagapati, Khagendra 28,5c; 285d; 


‘“‘Bird-King”, name of an arrow; in 
Skt. a name of Garuda; not in Sor., 
Dowson, Pur. Ind. 

Kinkara 11,10a; and passim; the servants 
of Yama; Skt., servant, slave; a kind 
of raksasa; one of Siwa’s attendants 
(!); Sor.: a tribe of Rakshasas. 

Kirnasakti 28,6b; Skt. “‘scattered, dis- 
persed power”; here the name of an 
arrow; not in Ser., Dowson, Pur. Ind. 

Kumara 37,2c; a name of Skanda, son 
of Siwa; mentioned here in conjunc- 
tion with Gajendrawadana, q.v. 


Lubdhaka 2,1b; 4,1b; 4,5d; 7,1b; 11,7c; 
11,8d; 14,4c; 15,5b; 19,1c; 19,2d ; 19,4b; 
19,5a; 29,1c; 29.2b; 29,6a; 30,1d; 30,2b; 
30,4b; 30,9a; 30,10a; 34,2b; 34,5a; 
34,7d; 37,5d; Skt., a hunter; the star 
Sirius. Here the main character of the 
story, who unintentionally carries out 
the Siwaratri ritual, and although 
originally of evil disposition obtains a 
prominent place in Siwa’s heaven. 


Magha 28,6c; 36,2d; the (Hindu) seventh 
month (= January-February), the pre- 
scribed month for performance of the 
Siwaratri ritual. 

Mahacanda 15,2c; Skt., one of Yama’s 
generals; not in Sgr., Pur. Ind. 

Mahodara 14,1b; 19,2a; 194a; Skt. “‘big- 
bellied”, name of a dénawa, name of a 
raksasa, etc.; here one of the generals 
of Yama; Pur. Ind.: a leader of Siwa’s 
Ganas. 

Manipuspaka 12,2c; 12,3d; Skt., name of 
the conch-shell of Saha-dewa; here the 
jewelled chariot of Siwa (see also 
Puspaka). 


Nagapasa 28,5b; 28,6a; Skt., a sort of 
magical noose (used in battles); here 
interpreted as the name of a type of 
arrow. 

Nandana 13,3a; Skt., an attendant of 
Skanda, etc.; here a general of the 
Ganas. 

Nila 15,2b; 21,2a; 21,8c; 21,11c; 21,12a; 
23,2b ; 23,7a; 23,8a; 24,1b; 24,4c; 25,la; 
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25,2d; 25,5b; Skt. “Sof a dark colour”; 
a general of the Kinkaras. 


Paramestimrtyu 15,2b; 26,1b; Skt., a chief 
god of the Jains; here a general of 
the Kinkaras. 

Pagupati 30,3b; 31,3a; Skt. “lord of ani- 
mals”, a name of Siwa. 

Pingalaksa 14,1b; 27,1b; 27,3a; 28,1b; 
28,3b; 28,4a; 28,5a; 28,5c; Skt. “having 
reddish-brown eyes”, a name of Siwa; 
here a general of the Ganas. 

Pracanda 15,2a; 19,4a; 19,6a; 26,1b; 
28,3c; 28,44; 28,9a; Skt, name of a 
danawa; a general of the Kinkaras. 

Prakarsa 14,1lc; 23,1c; 23,5c; 24,3d; 
25,7c; 25,9a; 25,9d; 25,10a; 26,5b; 
26,8a; 26,9b; 27,la; Skt. “pre-eminence, 
excellence”; a general of the Ganas. 

Puspadanta 13,3b; 19,13a; 19,15a; 20,1b; 
20,1c; 20,2a; 20,3c; 20,4d; 21,7d; 21,84; 
21,8d; 21,10c; 21,l1d; 21,13c; 22,1la; 
Skt. “flower-toothed”, an attendant of 
Siwa; here a general of the Ganas. 

Puspaka 19,3c; name of Siwa’s vehicle 
(see also Manipuspaka, id.) ; Sor.: the 
vimana of Kubera; also in Dowson: 
stolen by Ravana, used by Rama. 


Ratih 31,4c; Skt. rati, “sexual passion’, 
the name of the spouse of Kama (god 
of love). 

Renukarna 14,1lc; 23,1c; 25,10d; 26,5a; 
“dust-ear”, Skt.?; a general of the 
Ganas; not in Sgr., Dowson; no Pur. 
Ind. for R. 

Rudra 31,2b; 31,4a; 36,3d; a name of 
Siwa. 


Sabara 34,3a; 35,ld; 37,5c; Skt. ‘‘name 
of a wild mountaineer tribe in the Dec- 
can (in later language applied to any 
savage or barbarian)”; here applied to 
the hunter Lubdhaka. 

Sailendraduhita 31,4b; Skt. “daughter of 
Himalaya”, a name of Parwati, spouse 
of Siwa. 

Sakra 28,7c; Skt., a name of Indra; here 
mentioned as being fearful and con- 
fused at the din of battle. 

Sambhu 31,lc; Skt., a name of Siwa. 

Samirastra 28,6d; Skt. samira (wind) -++ 
astra (weapon, arrow); here the name 
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of a weapon producing wind; cf. Anin- 
anin. 

Sankara 12,3a; 19,6c; 30,la; 34,la; Skt., 
a name of Siwa. 

Saragni 26,6a; Skt. “arrow” + “fire”; 
name of an arrow producing fire; cf. 
Sastrabahni. 

Sastrabahni 26,7c; Skt. “sword” + “fire” ; 
here the name of a weapon which 
produces fire; cf. Saragni. 

Siwa 11,2b; 11,7d; 11,9c; 19,3c; 27,3b; 
29,3a; 29,4b; 29,5b; 29,5d; 30,4b; 30,7c; 
30,8c; 34,3a; 34,5d; 35,1b; 37,1c; 37,9c; 
Skt., name of the (Hindu) god whose 
worship this poem treats especially ; 
he is here regarded as the highest of 
the gods, and has his heaven on the 
peak of Mt. Kailasa; his servants, the 
Ganas, convey the soul of Lubdhaka 
to heaven to enjoy his reward. 

Somawarna 14,1c; 27,1b; a general of 
the Ganas; not in Ser., Dowson. 

Suraprabhawa see Adi-Suraprabhawa. 


Tambra Gohmukha 11,9d; Skt. tamra (a 
copper container) + gomukha (having 
the face of a cow), ie. the ancient Java- 
nese and Balinese conception of a hot 
hell — a large cauldron, with a fire 
under it and decorated with cow’s 
heads on either end, into which sinners 
are thrown as punishment. 

Tambra Gohwaktra 19,4d — see Tambra 
Gohmukha. 

Tanakun 38,1lc; author of this poem, 
Wrttasaficaya and other works; worked 
latter half 15th century in East Java, 
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see Introduction. 

Trinagarantaka 34,1b; 34,7a; “the who 
is the end of the three worlds’, i.e. 
Siwa; not in Segr., Dowson, Pur. Ind. 

Trinayana 31,3d; 36,lb; ‘“‘the three-eyed 
one”, ie. Siwa. 

Trirajyantaka 35,lc; see Trinagarantaka. 


Urdhwakeéa 13,3b; 19,13a; 23,la; 24,3c; 
25,10d; 26,5a; Skt. “hair on end”; here 
a general of the Ganas. 

Ugrakarna 15,2b; 19,10b; 19,1la; 20,la; 
20,1d; 20,2b; 20,3a; 20,4c; 21,4c; Skt. 
“‘terrible-ear”’, a general of the Kinka- 
ras; not in Ser., Dowson or Pur. Ind. 


Widhi 17,5c; Skt. “fate, destiny” (here 
personified). 

Wirabhadra 14,1b; 23,1b; 23,5c; 23,7c; 
24,la; 24,1d; 24,3b; 24,4a ; 25,5a ; 25,5d; 
25,6d; Skt., a form of Siwa; here a 
general of the Ganas. 


Yama 11,2d; 11,7b; 11,10d; 14,4c; 14,5a; 


152d; 181b; 19,5b; 19,7b; 19,10a; 
20,3b; 23,2a; 23,6a; 26,3b; 29,1a; 30,1b 
(x2); 30,7a; 30,11c; 32,7b; 34,4c; 


35,la; 35,1b; Skt., the god who rules 
over the spirits of the dead; here he 
rules over Hell, and has the function 
(laid on him by Siwa) of distinguishing 
between good and evil-doers, as well 
as of inflicting punishments. 
Yamapati 34,7a; “the lord Yama”, q.v. 
Yamadhipa 29,la; ‘“‘the lord Yama”, q.v. 


Parar. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


(kakawin) Abhimanyuwiwaha. 

Agastyaparwa. 

(kakawin) Arjunawiwaha. 

(kakawin) Arjunawijaya. 

Balinese. 

Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient. 
(kakawin) Bhomakawya. 


Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, publ. by the 


Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. 
(kakawin) Bharatayuddha. 

Codex Orientalis. 

(kakawin) GhatotkacaSraya. 

(kakawin) Hariwan$a. 

Juynboll: Woordenlyst. 

Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
(Royal Institute of Linguistics and Anthropology). 
Malay. 

Modern Javanese. 

(kakawin) Nagarakrtagama. 

Oudheidkundige Dienst. 

Old Javanese (language). 

Oudheidkundig Verslag. 

Pararaton. 

Ramachandra Dikshitar: Purana Index. 
(kakawin) Ramayana. 

Saka (year). 

(kakawin) Smaradahana. 

Gonda: Sanskrit in Indonesia. 

Sanskrit. 


Sgrensen: An Index to the Names in the Mahabharata... 


(kakawin) Siwaratrikalpa. 
(kakawin) Sumanasantaka. 
(kakawin) Sutasoma. 


Van der Tuuk: Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek. 


Tijdschrift Bataviaasch Genootschap voor Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen. 

Verhandelingen Bataviaasch Genootschap voor Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen. 

H. Kern: Verspreide Geschriften. 

Verhandelingen Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen. 

Verhandelingen Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde. 

(kakawin) Wrttasaficaya. 


Lexicographical material for Old Javanese in the possession of 


Professor P. J. Zoetmulder. 
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discussion on the Indian Source of the Kakawin in Part Two, and Part Three 
as a whole. The reader is also referred to the Glossary on the text of Siwara- 
trikalpa and the List of Proper Names found in Siwaratrikalpa. 


-a/-aha, 29. badama, 243, 244. 
-a/-a-n, 38, 146. bael, see maya. 
Abdur Razzak, 20. Bagoes Gélgél, see Ida Bagoes Gélgél. 
Abu, Mount, 168. bajra, 224, 231, 254. 
Acarakhanda, 168. bala, 230. 
agama Bali, 19. Bala Utpata, 270. 
Agni, 293. Baldaeus, 162, 163. 
agnimukha, 292. bale kamban, 50. 
Agrasandhani, 52. bale, 47, 216, 219, 220, 221, 262, 279, 
Aji-Brata, 24, 25. 304, 305, 306. 
alamkara, 4. bale panarip-arip, 241. 
alan-alan, 219. bale panunanan, 241. 
alugora, 231. Bali, 24, 25, 26, 41. See agama Bali. 
Amlapura, 155. Bani, 41. 
ampok-ampok, 233. banjaran sari, 241. 
(a)n (particle), 59. banjar sangin, 215. 
(a)n (definite article), 59. Banle, 156. 
ancaksaji, 294, bantén, 266. 
anin-anin, 250. bapra, 47. 
Antaka, 236, 248, 249, 250, 252, 253, Barabudur, 269. 

254, 255. Baris, 230, 234. 
anuprasa, 39. Baruna, 305. 
anusmarana, 56, 183. battles, 31, 32. 
aragvadha, 183. batur, 306. 
arén fibre, 47, 276, 287, 289, 301. bawi, 285. 
arja, 57, 154. bébadon, 233. 
Arjuna, 226, 270, 306. bébataran, 282, 287. 
Arjunawiwaha, 5, 28, 51, 62, 226. bel, see maja. 
arka, 183. Berg, C. C., 62. 
arthalamkara, 40. bhanawan, 241. 
asoka, 183. Bharatayuddha, 5, 28, 60, 63. 
assonance, 39. Bhilla, 164, 200. 
Aswailalita, 34. Bhima, 231. 
awak, 223, 241, 268. Bhimaswarga, 265, 269, 270, 271, 272, 
awon-awon, 222, 273, 283. 295, 297. 

Bhra Hyan Purwawisesa, 16. 

Babad Bla-Batuh, 157. Bhre Pandan Salas, 17, 18, 65. 


Babandém, 156. bhim, 241. 
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bilva, Pt. Two passim. See also maja. 

blakas, 259. 

Bojonégoro, 17, 64. 

Bonnet, Rudolf, 255, 303, 307, 308. 

Brahma, 41, 168, 293. 

Brahmakhanda, 166. 

Brahmottarakhanda, 166. 

brata, 55, 147. 

brém, 286. 

bubur, 57. 

Buddha, The, 52. 

Buddhism, 18, 19. 

bulan, 260. 

bulét, 233, 237. 

busun, 267. 

buta, 296, 297. 

buta-buti, 295. 

Buta Gagak Sona, 265. 

Buta Moha, 265. 

bwat-dantén, see bwat-dhantén, 
bwat-rawi, 

bwat-dhantén, 48. 

bwat-halu, see bwat-dhantén. 

bwat-hantén, see bwat-dhantén. 

bwat-rawt, 49, 


cakra, 254. 

Calon Aran, 53. 
camara, 224. 
campaka, 183. 
Canda I, 166, 167. 


Canda II, 236, 237, 238, 250, 252, 254. 


candi, 45. 

candi béntar, 279. 
Candi Jago, 262, 300. 
Candi Kidal, 50. 
candi rébah, 237. 
Candi Sukuh, 230. 
Candi Trawulan, 46. 
candrasa, 231, 237. 
Cantin, see I Cantin. 
canto, 3. 

capin, 257. 

caru, 57. 

caturdasi, 55. 
catuspatha, 241. 
cawintén, 48. 

Central Museum, Djakarta, 58. 


Chenchiah and Raja Bhujanga Rao, 21. 


Citragupta, 52, 151, 169, 171, 179. 
Citrodumbara, 236, 237, 238. 
colophons, 155-157. 

condon, 305. 
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Conti, Nicolo, 20. 

Covarrubias, M., 308. 

Cow-Headed Cauldron, 51. See also 
Tambra Gohmukha. 

cucur, 147. 

curin, 217. 


dadap, 230, 243, 253. See also ron dadap. 

Daha, 65, 66. See also Kediri. 

dalan, 241. 

dalan, 6. 

damar kurun, 292. 

danda, 224, 231, 235, 237, 238, 239, 
243, 244, 245, 246, 247. 

dandan, 285. 

danu, 288. 

darsana, 225. 

Délém, 234, 237, 238. 

Demak, 66. 

dépat, 292. 

desa, 46. 

Devaraya II, 20, 21. 

Devesi, 169, Pt. Two passim. 

Dewa Agun, 256, 270. 

dewaguru, 47. See also kadewagurwan. 

Dewi Mélantin, 267. 

dharma, 48, 53. 

dhattira, 183. 

dhipa, 57, 154. 

Dilipa, 169, Pt. Two passim. 

dipa (lamps), 57, 154. 

duk, 276. 

dulan, 266. 

dwara, 47. 


énda, 234. 

epics, 4, 5, 32. 
Erlanga, 62. 
erotic scenes, 31. 


Fernao Nuniz, 20. 


gada, 224, 231, 237, 238, 239, 242, 243, 
245, 252. 

gada rujakpolo, 231. 

Gajendrawadana, 56. 

galén, 47. See also galénan. 

galénan, 265. 

galih, 52, 151. 

Ganaratha, 229, 230, 231, 232, 247, 

249, 251, 253. 
Ganas, 51, 169, Pts. Two and Three 
passim, 


Ganesa, 52, 152, 182, 183. See also 
Gajendrawadana. 

Garuda, 254, 308. 

garuda, 251, 252. 

garuda munkur, 232, 237. 

Garudapurana, 168, 187. 

gédon, 301. 

gégodeg, 301. 

géguritan Men Brayut, 292. 

gélan batts, 233. 

gélan kana, 233. 

gélan lima, 233. 

Gélgél, 155. 

gélun, 219, 226, 232, 247. 

gém astra, 251. 

Ghorawikrama, 236, 237, 270, 271. 

Girindra, 63, 64. 

Girindraduhita, 52. See also 
Girindratanaya. 

Girindratanaya, 57, 61, 63. See also 
Girindraduhita. 

Girindrawansaja, 61, 62, 63, 64. 

Girindrawarddhana, 64. 

Girisa, 34. 

golden lingga, 57, 184. 

gula Jawa, 57. 

gunungan, see wukiran. 

gurulaghu, 44. 


hambal-hambal, 50. 
harut, 149. 

hawan, 48. 

Hayam Wuruk, 61, 65. 
Heaven, 51, 52. 

Hell, 51, 52. 

Hikayat Hang Tuah, 23. 
Hinduism, 18, 22, 23. 
Hooykaas, C., 4, 24, 25, 39, 55. 
hrdayakamala, 42. 

hri khagapati, 254. 

hri khagendra, 254. 

hrii nagapasa, 254. 
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Indravajra, 189. 
I Pamayasan, 156. 
Islam, 19, 20, 22, 23. 


Jagaddhita, 34. 

jahat, 153. 

jajanan, 286. 

jaka, 267. 

jalahwana, 250. 

Jalantik, 157. 

jali, 174-175. 

Jaloddhatagati, 36. 

jaman, 232. 

jampi, 291. 

japa, 43. 

jati, 183. 

Javanese, see Old Javanese, Middle 
Javanese, Modern Javanese. 

Jiianasamhita, 164. 

Jogor Manik, 271. 


kacan ijo, 57. 

kadewagurwan, 48. 

Kailasa, 169, passim. 

kain polen, 233. 

kakawin, 3-7, 27, 31, 32, 36, 39, 40, 43, 

45, 56, 57, 60, 63, 148, 152. 

Kane, P.V., 26. 

Kala, 236, 237, 238, 250, 252, 253, 
254, 255. 

kala gém, 223, 292. 

kalakah, 47. 

kalanén, 43. 

kalanwan, 31, 44. See also kalanén. 

Kalénénan, 35. 

kalépasan, 53. 

Kamalanabha, 188. 

Kamasan, 255. 

kamben, 233, 237, 260. 

kamben cérik, 260. 

kamboja, 266, 267. 

kancut, 233, 237, 269. 

kanda, 237, 238, 242, 245, 247, 248. 
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I Cantin, 257. kaniri, 183. 
Ida Bagoes Gélgél, 255, 256, 257, 261, kantar, 243. 
262, 265, 270, 272, kapitu, 55. 


273, 275, 280, 284, karan, 217, 220, 223, 241, 283, 290. 
303. Karanasém, 156. 
idér-idér, 215, passim Pt. Three. karan bintulu, 219, 238, 288, 289, 295. 
ijuk, 276, 287, 289, 301. karan gowak, 232, 237. 
I Made Gerija, 308. karavira, 183. 
Indra, 52, 305. kasrépan, 148. 
Indrabajra, 35. See also Indravajra. katyagan, 46. 
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kavya, 3, 4, 27, 32, 39. 
kawah, 52, 269, 270. 
kawah agun, 271. 
kawi, 3, 27. 

Kawyan, 156. 

kayu képuh, 294. 
Kedarakhanda, 166. 


Kediri, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66. See also Daha. 


kékéb, 291. 

kélin, 232. 

kémban bahu, 233. 
Ken Anrok, 62, 63, 64. 
kepen, 268. 

képir, 259. 

Kértala, 247. 
kété-kétég, 149. 

kétu, 224, 225. 

Kétut Angahan, 156. 


khadga, 231, 237, 238, 244, 245, 247, 


248, 249, 252. 
Khatun, M., 162. 
kidun, 7, 27, 29, 57. 


Kinkaras, 51, 169, Pts. Two and Three 


passim. 
Kiradta, 166, 200. 
Kirnasakti, 254. 
kirtt, 43. 
klesa, 44. 
Klunkun, 215, 255, 256, 270, 276. 
konta, 246, 254. 
Krambitan, 303. 
Krom, N. J., 17, 18, 61, 62, 63, 65. 
Krsnadevaraya, 20, 23. 
krsnapaksa, 55. 
Krtawijaya, (= Bhre Tumapél), 
15, 16, 18. 
kubu, 287. 
kubwan, 47. 
kucubun, 183. 
kukus, 47. 
kulala, 302. 
Kumara, 52, 56, 183. 
Kumudvati, 166. 
kundala, 237. 
Kunst, J., 50. 
kurun, 223, 224, 233, 241, 268, 305. 
Kusumawicitra, 61, 66. 
Kusumawilasita, 35. 
kuwaca, 226, 233. 
kuwatt, 226. 
Kuwera, 305. 


lalan, 47, 282, 287. 


lalayan, 47, 48. 

lamak, 267, 293. 

lamban, 286. 

land, 31, 42, 43. 

lara, see pilaran. 

layan, 6. 

length, see quantity, metrical; long 

vowels. 

leyak, 263, 264, 292, 295. 

leyak pamoroan, 263. 

limpun, 231. 

linga, 48, 49, Pt. Two passim. See 
also golden lingga. 

linga (name of top of meru), 301. 

lipun, 231, 237, 247, 248. 

lokapala, 306. 

Lomasa, 166, 167. 

long vowels, 37, 38. 

Lubdhaka, 32, passim. 

lukat, 53. 

lwah gon, 47. 

lyrical poems, 13. 


macapat, 7. 

Made Gerija, see I Made Gerija. 

Madhulenda, 36. 

madhu muluh, 153. 

Madhya Jalaja, 155. 

Madiki Simganna, 188. 

Magha, 55, Pt. Two passim. 

Magha Mahatya, 188. 

Mahacanda, 236, 237. 

mahddwija, 57, 184. 

Mahakala, 224, 225, 231. 

mahantén, 47. 

Mahesvarakhanda, 166. 

Mahodara, 229, 230, 232, 239, 240, 251, 
253. 


maja, 54, 56, 147, 183, 217, 218, 225, 287. 


Majapahit, 19, 26, 27, 52, 64, 65, 66. 
Majumdar, R. C., 20. 

makara, 49, 50. See also supit makara. 
makuta, 233. 

Malacca, 22, 23. 

mallika, 183. 

mancaksaji, see aticaksayt. 
mandala, 46. 

mangala, 40-45, 61, 62, 63. 
manipuspakarja, 239, 274. 
mano, 31, 43. 

mantra, 25. 

manuk dewata, 223. 
marga, 241. 


matsyaka, 154. 

McPhee, C., 308. 

mega méndun, 300. 

Men Brayut, 292. 

ménjanan séluwan, 218. 

ménur (plant-name), 183. 

ménur (type of pot), 301. 

mérak, 223. 

meru, 276, 279, 280, 289, 301, 306. 
meru kanaka, 279. 

metre, 3, 28, 33-40. 

Middle Javanese, 26, 27, 30. 
Modern Javanese, 26. 

Moens, J. L., 62. 

mrajapati, see rajapati. 

Mrdah, 225, 228, 233, 239, 253, 304. 
Mrdukomala, 36. 

Mrtajfiana, 156. 


naga, 183. 

nagapuspa, 183. 
Nagarakrtagama, 5, 58, 64, 156. 
naga wansul, 233. 

nampék, 294. 

Nandana, 229, 230, 231, 232. 
Nandin, 224. 

Nandiswara, 224, 225, 231. 
Narasimha, 188. 

natar, 47. 

nature, 31. 

Nénah Gyafiar, 156. 

Nénah Jalantik, 156, 157. 


Nila, 236, 237, 238, 244, 246, 247, 248. 


nilotpala, 183. 

Nirartha, 13, 14. 

mrasraya, 44. 

nisada, 32, 52, 146, 164, 169 ff., 173, 
200. 

niskala, 42. 

niwrtti, 153. 

north-east, 46, 50. 

Nuniz, see Fernao. 

nydsa, 47. 


6/é, 29. 
Old Javanese, Part I passim. 


Padmapurana, 168, Pt. Two passim. 


padmasana, 224, 279, 294, 299. 
padmotpala, 183. 

paduraksa, 279, 280. 

pahat (tapping), 150. 

Pajan, 66. 
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pakst dewata, 223. 
palalintanan, 225, 287. See also 
palintanan, palindon. 

paléh, 148. 

palindon, 257. 

palintanan, 257, 262, 287. 

pamégat sart, 241. 

Pamintihan, 15, 16, 17, 64. 

panah, 230, 253. 

panakawan, 234. 

panalimur, 147. 

panalusan, 46. 

panamun, 154. 

parcuran (spout), 50. 

pandan, 217, 258, 261, 267, 287, 289, 
290, 295, 299, 303. 

pandan pudak, 219, 238, 283, 285. 

Pandan Salas, see Bhre Pandan Salas. 

pandan wwan, 50, 217. 

pane, 285. 

panékar, 56. 

panékés sélimpét, 233. 

pangun, 305. 

pantkélan tanah, san, 43. 

Paniji, 247. 

panunan, 241. 

paon, 287. 

papan, 243. 

paramaprabhawa, 55. 

Paramestimrtyu, 236, 237, 238, 250. 

Pararaton, 15, 16, 17, 18, 62. 

paras, 220, 266, 276, 289. 

parbé, 287. 

parékan, 228, 230, 234, 238, 239, 247, 
304, 306. 

parhyanan, 46. 

parswa, 49. 

pasawahan, 47. 

patani jamur (mushroom-pavilions), 50. 

payajnan, 48. 

péhan, 57. 

pékaranan, 285. 

Péliatan, 257. 

Pénangunan-Arjuna, 46. 

Péngin, 61, 62, 66. 

pénulakan, 285. 

pénuryagan, 266. 

pénusanan, 264. 

pényor, 259, 276, 289. 

pépayasan tarib, 301. 

péplénkunan, 266. 

pépocon, 301. 

Pétak, 18. 
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pikulan, 285. 

pilaran, 149. 

Pillamari Pinavirabhadriah, 188. 

pinda, 152. 

pindah, 152. 

Pingalaksa, 229, 230, 231, 232, 239, 
251, 252, 253, 254, 255. 

Pingalasastra, 33, 66. 

pisanjati, 266. 

Pita Maha, 255, 256, 307, 308. 

pitérbhawana, 241. 

Poerbatjaraka, R. M. Ng., 60, 61, 62, 

63, 64. 

polen, 225. See also kain polen. 

praba, 224, 305. 

Pracanda, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 242, 

250, 252, 254, 270. 
Prajapati, 267, 293. 
Prakarsa, 229, 230, 231, 232, 246, 250, 
251, 252, 253, 254. 

prandlaka, 49. 

Prapafica, 14. 

prasada, 49. 

presi, 234. 

prin, 148. 

Prthiwitala, 36. 

prucuk, 266, 267, 268. 

puca-pucak, 49. 

pudak, 51, 217, 241, 258. 

puhun binatur, 219. 

pulinda, 200. 

pumniga, 183. 

Punyatirtha, 156. 

pura dalém, 294. 

pura kuburan, 294. 

purana, 4, 5, 32. 

puri, 276. 

Puri Gédé Sarén, 303. 

Puri Lukisan, 256, 307. 

Parvakhanda, 168. 

Puskasa, 166, 200. 

Puspadanta, 229, 230, 231, 232, 244, 
245, 246. 

puspaka, 239, 274. 

pusun, 232. 


quantity, metrical, 3, 37. 


Ragakusuma, 34. 

Raghavendra Char, S.V., 164. 
rahab, 286. 

rahina, 56. See also wént. 
rajapati, 293. 


Rajasawardhana, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Ramayana, 4, 27, 39, 60. 
ranangayajna, 150. 
Ranawijaya, 18. 

rankan, 47. 

rara malayu, 148. 

Ratih, 152. 

ratnapuspaka, 275. 

Renukarna, 229, 230, 231, 232, 250. 
résik, 48. 

Resink, G. J., 307. 

Resink, Th. A., 303, 304. 
résun, 149, 

ron dadap, 230. 

ron-ron, 232. 

rsis, 164, 166. 

rurub, 223. 

rurub-kajan, 264, 267, 268, 292. 
Rurudruha, 164, 165, 166. 


Sabara, 32, 146, 180, 200. 
§abdélamkéra, 39, 148, 150. 
sabha, 278, 279, 306. 
sabuk, 233. 

Sailendra, 64. 

saka, 260, 262. 

sakala, 42. 

Saletore, B. A., 21. 
salimur, see panalimur. 
Salumban, 156. 

salu pinda, 264. 
sambartaka, 251. 

samun, see panamiun. 
sandhi, 4, 48. 

sangah cérukcuk, 293. 
sangah cukcuk, 293, 294. 
sangah prucuk, 293. 
sangar Prajapati, 267. 
sangar Strya, 266, 268. 
san pamkélan tanah, 43. 
Sanskrit (words in £R), 30. 
Sanskrit metres, 38. 
santén, 148. 

Sanut, 234, 237. 
saptapataéla, 270. 

sara, 250. 

Sarahita, 234. 
Saraswati, 41. 
Sardilawikridita, 34. 
Sarira, 151. 

saroja biru, 183. 

saroja putth, 183. 
sastrabahm, 250. 
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Sayers, C., 215, 308. 

Sejarah Melayu, 23. 

sékar tajt, 232, 237. 

séksékan, 222. 

sélimpét, 233, 237, 268. See also 

panékés sélimpét. 

séma, 266, 268. 

Sémar, 225. 

Séndan Sédati, see Pamintihan. 

séndi, 260, 262, 291. 

sésimpin, 233. 

Sidémén, 157. 

Sikharini, 36. 

sinéb, 301. 

sinhisana, 279. 

Sinhasari, 62, 63, 64. 

Sinhawikramawardhana, see Sura- 

prabhawa. 

sitingil, 306. 

Sivaism, 18, 19, 20, 23, 41, 42. 

Sivapurana, 164, 187. 

Sivaratrimahatmya, 21, 188. 

Siwa, 33, 41, 44, 49, 51, 52, 56, 57, Pts. 

Two and Three passim. 

Siwanalarcana, 56, 183. 

Siwaratri, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 44, 
54-57, Pts. Two and Three 
passim. 

Siwaratrikalpa, 6, passim. 

Skanda, see Kumara. 

Skandapurana, 166, 186. 

Somawarna, 229, 230, 231, 232, 247, 

249, 251, 253. 

South India, 20, 22, 23. 

spelling, 59. 

Sragdhara, 36. 

srép, see kasrépan. 

Sri, 41. 

Srinatha, 21, 188. 

stanza, 3. 

stava, 25. 

sthilakara, 42. 

Sudamala, 230, 292. 

Suddhakanguga, 54. 

sulasth, 54, 56, 183. 

sulin-sulin, 286. 

Sumalini, 180. 

Sundarasenaka, 168. 

supit makara, 48. 

supit uran, 232. 

Suradakan, see Warinin Pitu. 

Surakarta, 66. 

Suraprabhawa, 15, 16, 17, 18, 46, 64, 65. 
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Suratma, 270. 

Stirya, 266, 267, 294, 299. 
Strya-Sewana, 24. 

siita, 164, 166. 

Suwadana, 34. 
svayambhi-linga, 174, 218, 290. 


Tabanan, 303. 

tabéh, 147. 

tadah-asth, 147. 

talan, 50. 

talanan, 286. 

taluktak, 50. 

taman, 46. 

taman-taman, 50. 

Tambra Gohmukha, 52, 269. 

tamean, 234. 

tamen, 234. 

tamian, see tamean. 

Tamil, 23. 

Tampak Sirin, 276. 

tanah, san panikélan, 43. 

Tanakun, 12, 13-14, 19, 20, 22, 24, 25, 
26, 30, 33, 39, 41, 44, 45, 60-66. 

tandés, 48. 

tanduran, 46. 

tangult, 183. 

Tantri, 257, 262, 284, 287. 

Tantular, 14, 61, 65. 

tapabrata, 52. 

tapth, 260. 

tégal, 241. 

tégal windu, 241. 

tégal panansaran, 241. 

télindik, 232. 

Telugu, 21, 22, 188. 

témban, 7. 

ténahan, 7. 

tham, 46. 

tikar, 267. 

ttkél, see san pamkélan tanah. 

turtsan, 47. 

tirta pélukatan, 302. 

tirta pémbrésthan, 302. 

tirtha, 146. 

tithi, 55. 

titi gongan, 297. See also wot ugal-agil. 

Tjokorde Gde Rake Soekawati, 260. 

Togog, 234. 

trisila, 224, 238. 

tuak, 286. 

tugu, 294. 

tuha boros, 265. 
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tuhuk, 150. 

tulasi, see sulasth. 

Tumapél, 16, 17, 18, 46, 65. 

tumpal, 269, 276, 294. 

tumpan, 276, 289. 

tunkub, 48. 

Turidagati, 35. 

Twalen, 225, 228, 230, 233, 234, 239, 
253, 304. 

twas, 148. 


Ubud, 255, 256, 307, 308. 
Udgatawisama, 35, 149. 

Udyalaka, 13. 

Ugrakarna, 236, 237, 244, 245, 246. 
ukiran, see wukiran. 

ulih, 148. 

ulur, 257. 

umbul-umbul, 289, 302. 

University of Leiden, Library of, 58. 
upacara, 49. 

Upajati, 189. 

Upasthita, 35. 

upawisa, 54. 


Upendrabajra, 35. See also Upendravajra. 


Upendravajra, 189. 
upét, 146. 


UrdhwakeSa, 229, 230, 231, 232, 246, 250. 


Uttarakhanda, 168 ff. 


Vaishnavism, 20. 

Van der Wilk, L., 256, 280, 281, 284, 303. 
Van Stein Callenfels, P. V., 27, 28, 31. 
Vasistha, 169, Pt. Two passim. 
Vicitravirya, 167. 

Vijayanagara, 20, 21, 22, 23, 188. 
Vimardana, 166. 

Virabhadra, 167. 


vowels, see long vowels. 


wadéran, 237. 
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wadurt putth, 183. 

Wagiswari, 61. See also Saraswati. 

wandira, 47, 

Wansastha, 35. 

wanunan, 48, 151. 

wa/o, 29. 

warinin, 225. 

Warinin Pitu, 15, 16, 17. 

Wasantatilaka, 34. 

Wawirat, 34. 

Weck, Wolfgang, 263. 

weda, 152. 

wéni, 56. See also rahina. 

wéewatékan, 60. 

wayan, 6, 32, Pt. Three passim. 

wilmana, 230, 233, 239, 244, 274. 

Wilson, H. H., 24, 162. 

wilwa, 287, 288, 289, 290, 303. 

wimana, 239, 244, 274, 275, 278. 

Wirabhadra, 229, 230, 231, 232, 
247, 248, 249, 250, 

Wirat Tébu Sol, 35. 

Wirz, P., 300. 

Wisnu, 41, 52. 

wiwarapala, 48. 

wiwarja, 146. 

wot ugal-agil, 297. 

Wrttasaficaya, 13, 19, 33, 36-37, 40, 41, 
42-43, 45, 46, 61, 62, 65, 66. 


246, 
253. 


wukiran, 49. 
wuluh, 148. See also madhu muluh. 


Yama, 51, 52, Pts. Two & Three passim. 
yama, 56. 

yamaka, 39. 

yoga, 14, 42, 153. 

yogi, 6. 

vont, 49, 


Ziegenbalg, B., 162. 
Zoetmulder, P. J., 6, 14, 31, 40, 43, 48. 


sore: The numbers of the plates 
indicate the continuity of the cloth 
itself, and the numbers of the scenes 
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